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PREFACE 

The scope of this work is [imited to the lustory and 
description of that particular stock or branch of 
Buddhism which has been established and continued 
iil Ceylon. 

I have tried to treat this sulyect In a way at once 
popular enough to Interest the general reader, and 
accurate enough to be of value to the scholar* With 
a view to the former purpose I have avoided as far as 
possible the use+ in the text, of Pali words and tech¬ 
nical terms L with a view to the latter pur].?ose, I have 
given references for every statement \vhich professes 
to be drawn direct from the Pali books. 

The notes which stand at the end of some chapters, 
the chapter (xxi.) on the Literary’' History of the 
Texts, and the Appendix on Sirivaddhfinapurap may, I 
hope, be found contributions to scholarship or historj'. 
In the interest of all readers, 1 have suppressed, as a 
rule, the marks of quanbtj^ and the diacritical points 
in proper names, after the first occurrence of each* 
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The reader who wishes to refresh his memory as to 
the pronunciation of a name can find it in the Index, 

Or^inality, or at any rate independence, I do not 
disclaim. My statements and opinions are not derived 
at second-hand from translations or manuals, 1 have 
read a lai^ part of the original ‘ sacred books ’ of 
which I speak,—almost all that has been published 
and a good deal that has not,—and I have had access 
to competent Sinhalese authorities. 

But while i claini to have been in this sense an 
independent student, I am glad to say I am not 
advancing strange or startling views, but adding, in 
most pointSt the slight weight of my confirmation to 
what has been written by those who have gone before 
me¬ 


in regard to the history, the reader of this book 
will be invited to a conclusion midway between 
scepticism and credulity. Starting with a strong in¬ 
clination to believe ancient records rather than to set 
them aside, I have been compelled to doubt whether 
we have evidence which can be called historical for 
the centuries before u-c. a6o, and to assign to the era 
of Asoka an immense importance, as that in which 
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Buddhism and Buddhist literature took the shape in 
which we know them. At the same time, I see no 
reason to doubt that the literature which has come 
down to us contains material which was nearly 
or quite contemporarj' with Gotama, or that w'hat it 
tells us of his life and work is, in its main features, 
true. 

In regard to the contents of the sacred books and 
the moral value of their teaching, as well as in regard 
to the description of modern Buddhism in Ceylon, I 
have aimed at not merely ati ini partial but a generous 
treatment. Impartial, in a sense, it was impossible 
for me to be. The questions raised are not for me 
open questions; I start with immovable convictions 
about the main principles of truth and goodness. But 
heartily to welcome all that agreed with those 
principles, and fav^ourably to interpret in their light 
all that was not opposed to them,'—this is what I have 
desired to do. If 1 have blamed many things and 
pointed out many defects, 1 hope I have earned the 
right to do so by candid and ungrudging acknowledg¬ 
ment of much which I could praise, 

Kven in the defects and errors which distress him, 
the Christian often secs the traces of longings and 
instincts, ex^igcrated here or misdirected, yet im- 
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planted by that Heavenly Father, from Whom His 
children have been so far estranged ; while in many a 
noble aspiration or passage of beauty and truth, he 
thankfully adores the teaching of that Divine Word, 
Who has ever been everywhere the Light of the 
World, and of that Holy Spirit Who has never ceased 
to move, with life-giving influence, over the chords of 
human thought 


It would be an affectation to attempt to enumerate 
all the writers from whom I have derived help; but 
I must make special acknowledgment of the obligation 
which I am under, as is every student of Pali, to Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller and the translators of the Sacred 
Books of the East; to Professor Rhys Davids, and the 
editors of the Pali Text Society; to Dr, Hermann 
Oldenberg, the editor of the Vtnaya PUaka; and Dr. 
FausbOll, the editor of the Jdtaka. Most of these 
scholars are also authors of independent works, among 
which I owe most to those of Professor Rhys Davids 
and Professor Oldenberg. 

The wk of Charles Tumour and uf Professor 
Childers deserves to be respectfully recalled to mind 

whenever Pali studies are spoken of, especially in 

Ceylon^ 
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In the chapter on Asoka, I am under s| 3 ecial obli¬ 
gation to the Corpus Imcripiiottum of General 
Cunningham, and the Inscriptions de Fiyadasi of 
M. E. Sen art. 

Although I have aimed at exercising an inde¬ 
pendent judgment, I have been heli>ed and influenced 
by the various manuals and treatises, such as tliose 
of the scholars above named, of Sir Monler Monier 
Williams and others. I have made great use of Mr. 
C, V^ijeslnhe’s important translation of the Mahavansa, 
with its analysis of contents and chronological tables. 
My obligations to friends in Ceylon, both English 
and Sinhalese, for information verbally given, are 
both too numerous, and, from the nature of the case, 
too indefinite to be separately recorded. 

The translations which occur in ihe following 
pages, I have borrowed. In a great many cases, 
from the Siicred Books of Ike East and other 
English versions. 1 have done this, not so much to 
save myself trouble, as to give my readers security. 
But whenever the source of a translation is not 
acknowledged. 1 am myself responsible for it. For 
all the more important among the passages which I 
have translated for myself, I had tlie advantage of 
reading them over, in proof, to the late lamented 
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D. A. de Silva Batiiwantudave, Bandit, a teacher far 
whom I had a Iiigh esteem. The help which he gave 
me in this—and he saved me from several mistakes 
—was among the latest acts of his life. He died in 
April ( 1 S 92 ), and his remains were cremated with 
great pomp. He was a reall}' learned scholar, and an 
upright man. He had hceit the teacher of genera¬ 
tions of European students, and the author of valuahle 
works. 

The writings of one very important author, the 
learned Sjjence Hardy, I purposely avoided consult^ 
ing during the preparation of this work, though I 
had read parts of them sixteen years ago. His 
information was to so great an extent derived 
from Sinhalese sources, and his studies were likely to 
have run so parallel to my own, that 1 thought there 
would be more value in comparing my results after- 
wards with his, than in using his help to attain them. 
Since this book has been in the press, I have read his 
Easte-rn Mon ae ft ism and Manual of Buddhism, and 
have been aston].shed at the accuracy with which he 
obtained, through Sinhalese channels, the contents of 
the Pali texts and commentaries. The fact that he 
was able to do so shows how untrue it would be to 
say that the Sinhalese had altogether lost the know- 
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ledge of the Pali books before European scholars 
recovered it for them. I have not been led. by the 
perusal of Hardy’s works, to alter anything that 1 had 
written; but I have become more convinced that I 
have given too small a place, in comparison with the 
Pi taka texts, to commentaries and later works. 
U nder this conviction I have somewhat enlarged my 
twenty fourth chapter, and still acknowledge that my 
treatment of that part of the subject is incomplete. 

Tbe conditions under which I have had to work 
'—writing different parts at widely dilferent times 
have led to my repeating myself in several instances; 
but I have not always corrected this, because, though 
it is a blemish on an author’s work, it is not altogether 
an injury to the reader. Besides these defects, of 
which 1 am aware, I cannot hope entirely to have 
escaped more serious errors; and 1 shall be grateful 
to any one who will point them out. 


To Him, Who is alone the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, I humbly commit w^hat 1 have done. 


Colombo, i8gs. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER I 
the SUBITECT defined 

HE interest which the study of liuddhism has 



i aroused of late years in Europe has not been 
unreasonablct though it has been supported, in too 
many cases, by very little information. The important 
literature in which this system is embodied, its earnest 
moral tone, and the immense numbers of those who 
have professed it, justly give it a strong claim on 
men’s attention. It is a stupendous fact, which no 
thoughtful man can contemplate without emotion. 

It will no longer be asserted, by any one who is 
wcll'informed, that Buddhism reckons at the present 
day more adherents than any other creed.' But once 
probably it was so, and for many centuries. While 
Greeks and Romans, Jews and Christians, were few in 
number, and before Islam had arisen, vast multitudes 
in India and in China and the surrounding countries 
professed to find refuge in the Buddha It is veiy 


^ See Nute A At the end rjf this ebfLptcr. 
A 
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possible, therefore—and it is a startling thought— 
that more men and women have owned the Buddha 
than have owned, as yet, any other teacher. 

Truth is not measured—nor even is significance 
—by numbers. The small nation, for instance, of 
Jews, the little cities of Greece, and Rome while still 
she was confined to Italy, have made contributiotis to 
the development of mankind, compared with which 
the spiritual significance of the multitudes of India or 
of China is as nothing. Rut the spectacle of human 
multitudes is still an Impressive and a moving spec¬ 
tacle, often a most pathetic one; and we cannot but 
ask, with deep interest, what is the nature of that 
teaching which has attracted so many of our fellow'- 
men ? What are the points kindred with truth, and 
with the Creator’s purpose for man, wliicli have given 
it a hold on so many liearts ? 

In such an inquiry we shall be much misled if 
we start, either with the assumption that what so 
many have believed must be true, or with the as¬ 
sumption that what has given it a hold on men is that 
by which it difTers from other creeds. It is quite 
possible in regard to any system, and 1 think it will 
be found the case with this, that the elements of good 
and truth which it contains are not the elements 
peculiar to it — not its characteristics — hut those ele¬ 
ments which it shares with other systems. 

The dogmas peculiar to Buddhism are the least 
true, and, I cannot but think, the least winnmg part of 
it. Something tn its way of presenting some truths— 
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a few out of the many to which human nature every¬ 
where responds—must be the secret of die attractive 
power which, once at least, it exercised. Which 
truths these are, and what is that way of presenting 
them, by which it gained access to the Indian heart, 
the reader of this book will be, I hope, in a position 
to judge for himself i so far at least as concerns the 
limited field over which I propose to conduct him. 

For whereas the question is complicated by the 
great variety of shapes which Buddhism lias taken, in 
the present work, out of all that variety, one clearly 
marked form is treated of alone. That form has 
strong claims to be considereti tlie most genuine one r 
and so, 1 suppose, that m which what is of the essence 
of Buddhism can best be studied. I propose to de¬ 
scribe the primitive stock and one of its existing 
branches; to show what Buddhism was in Magadha, 
the land of its origin, and what it is now in Ceylon. 
The Buddhism of Ceylon belongs to what is called the 
Southern School: and in treating of it we leave on one 
side not only the highly developed system of the 
Lamaisrn of Tibet, but also the less widely divergent 
branches which are found, fur instance, in Ncpaul, in 
China, and in Japan. Nor even of the Southern 
School do I undertake more than what concerns Cey¬ 
lon. If the system has had a different development 
in Burma or in Siam, such differences lie outside my 
scope. 

In this narrowness of scope there are, 1 tivink, advan¬ 
tages. If the vast extension of Buddhism has aroused 
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interest in it, the variety of its rortns has been a pro¬ 
lific cause of confusion and mistaket Travellers and 
readers have been bewildered by statements appar¬ 
ently contradictoryp made by authorities each of whom ^ 
was speaking about a different thing. Towards the 
clearing up of these confusions a step I\as been takent 
whenever a writer, though treating of Buddhism at 
large, has distinguished with adequate emphasis be¬ 
tween the different systems which share that name. 

1 hope even more to emphasise such distinction, by 
admitting nothing within the covers of my book that 
is not part of the description or the bistorjf of niy par¬ 
ticular branch. 

From that point of view, in w'hich the lover of his 
kind looks out with emotion upon the teeming myriads 
of his Buddhist brother men, the range of our present 
study is a very small one indeed. Out of the four 
or five hundred millions who are said to be, if not all 
Buddhists, yet all in some degree affected by Bud¬ 
dhism, the whole Southern group comtts only thirty 
millions, while the Buddhists of Ceylon are less than 
tw'o millions. 

But to the student, to whom Buddhism is primarily 
a moral and philosophic system, the Ceylon branch of 
it, though small, is perhaps the best he could study, or 
at least the one to study first For it is confessedly 
among those which have least diverged from the 
primitive stock, and it has a far longer continuous 
history than any other. 

It is a historical method that we propose here .to 
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follow. i'Vom the life, so far as we can ascertain it, 
of Gotama himself, we pass to a description of his 
system m the earliest form in which it has reached us, 
:ind thence to the events wltich have affected the 
Uuddhist Community, first in India and then in Ceylon, 
period by period, to the present day. 

But, before pnttinfr altogether out of sight the 
Northern School, it may be necessary briefly to ex¬ 
plain why this can safely be done. The facts which 
justify it are these : that Buddhism passed from India 
to Ceylon before the characteristics of the Northern 
School had been developed i and that it remained in 
Ceylon substantially uninfluenced by that school To 
disentangle the Ceylon line from the Northern, or 
rather to show tliut it was never entangled with it, 
will be the business of the next chapter. 


Note A.—the yuMDER of BUDOt-itsTS. 

It ts not many yours since even the name of Buddhism was un¬ 
familiar, and its nature and extent iinltnDwn in Europe. And when 
first Europeans became vaguely awaru of its impurtance and its vast 
extent, it is not surprising that there was a tendency to overstate a 
fact so startling. In iiinny countries of (he populous East, and 
especially in Chinn, the temples of Buddhism and its professore are 
to be found. These countries were set down as Buddhist; and it 
was computed that the aggregate of their population amounted to a 
total exceeding that of the aggregate population of the countries 
known as Christian. 

Bui this computation was misleading. In the vast iueas, which 
in Asia are called by a single name by Europeans, there are many 
different eletnents of population aod of custom. And in regard to 
China, uniform and homogeneous as it is in some respects, it ia 
certainly not all one in the matter of religion. Vet if the reader 
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looks at any of the lists which show how the numbct of Buddhists 
in the world is made up, and obsertes the la^e part which is playt^dt 
in making up the total, by the number assigned to China, he will 
see that the conclusion mainly depends on the question : Is China 
entirely Buddhist 

In such lists, out of somewhat less than five hundred million 
‘Buddhists,' China contributes over four hundred millions* But 
in luotifigat such a list, and finding the whole of China reckoned 
as Buddlustj one necessarily asks, WTiero are the Confuciaiiists and 
the Taoisls ? Is it a mistake to suppose that these ate numerous in 
China ? Or are they not reUgions ? Or can tl^e same man be both 
a ConfucLanist and a Buddhist ? 

To the qucfStion whether Confuemnists ore mumerous in China, 
the reply may be given in the words of Dr+ Jegge t ' Confucianism 
is the orthodoxy of China. , ^ ^ The mass of (the *f Lcattied Class ") 
and the masses under their Influence are prcponderatingly Con- 
fueiati; and in the ohserkance of ancestral worship , . . an over¬ 
whelming rmjority are regular and assiduous.' ^ 

There is some truth in the explanation that is suggested by the 
question. Is Confucianism not a religion? It is thought by many 
not to be such in the fullest sense; to be rather a social and pobtical 
than a Spiritual system.® But it might be plausibly urged that 
Buddhism also U rather a philosophy than a religion; and if the 
comparison between the numbers of the various ^religions' is to be 
made at alb the termi must be taken in its widest and cortveniionai 
sense. 

Can then a man be at once a Confucianist mid a Buddhist? 
No doubt he can. Professor Max Miiller says j * It is very dilhcult 
to find out in China to what religion a man belongs, because the same 
person may profess two or even three religions.'* Dr. Edkio says : 
*The nrnsa of the people believe in them all/ Mt ia not too 
much to say.* says Dr. Eildt ' that most Chinese are theoretically 


* Thlat however, waa fnlly ntcogtitEcd hy ProftMJ&r M. MUllta in hu 

vcL ii 2x4 ^ and hy Frofdwr FilySs l>AVid ]3 in hia 

p. 4 I where ruefa tklr arc to be Jbond. 

* //ifM, InErod. p. 7. Elscwbcrc he speaia of Confiid'afi 

* supreme, ih& uDdispulEt! tcaehcr of thjs most pop^lfjof lojid* * 

* Uat sec ihc title of C oti fnr i wTiiw ii |q he culled A religion ftefeaded hy Dr. 

LcggiCt J 0/ CAiitat P- S k Etc 

* p. izfi. 
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Confucianists, but essentially Buddhists or Taoisls. But fiiiitiess 
requires us to add that, although the mass of the people arc more 
or less influenced by Buddhist docmnes, yet the 
have no resect for the Buddhist Church, and habitually sneer at 

Buddhist priests.*^ ^ 

■ In japan,’ tvriles a weU^^ualified observer,' Buddlusm is every¬ 
where mixed up mth Shintoism, and Buddhist temples and 5hmto 
temples eirist everywhere." Nor is it easy in Ceylon to raw 

iine between Buddhism and Hinduism. 

In short, while there arc insincere professors m the pale of every 
reli'don, it is peculiarly diflScult in the case of Buddhism to dehne 
its pale at all. Dr. Le^e, after carefully slating the case, sums up 
thus; 'My own opinion is that its adherents are not so manj ^ 
those even of Mohammedanism ; and that, instead of t^mg e 
most numerous of the religions <so caUed) of ^ ^ 

entitled to occupy the fifth place, ranking ^low Cjtmmmty, C^- 
fiicianism, Bmhtnanisiti, and Mohammedanism, and followed, some 

di^ance ofli by Taoism.*^ i. j 

But it has become sufficiently dear Ed the tea er ^ 

reckoning of numbers-in no case of rmy value as a 
is peculiarly mapplicahle to this case. I may conclude by quo^B 
what 1 have written elsewhere ; ‘No such nutiiencal esti^te air 
be of the slightest value; for this important reason, that Buddhism 
differs from the religions with whichit Is 

-notably from Christianity and Mohammedanism, ^ 

degree, frl>m Hiuduism-in not claimiug exclusive ^ 

ETound. It is a parasitic religion, ready to thnve where it , 
without displacing or excluding others. . . * j ]. 

China make it no less than false to say that ° 

the sole refuge of fi ve hundred millions of mankind, they^s 
iutility of any positive statement at all about its numbers. 


1 Qucrted by Dr. Les^i P- 7' 


s l.t* Ph 3- 


that of Hia4us, Mohimnieflani, aii.sjs, 

Cbriitians is 






CHAPTER II 


HELATION OF CETIJ-ON BUDDHISM TO THE ORIGINAL 

STOCK 

Southern or Ceylon Buddhism Tvas derived 
A from the original stem at an earlier date than 
the Northern, and before those peculiarities which 
characterise the Northern school had been developed. 

That this is the case might perhaps have been in¬ 
ferred, even if history^ had been silent, from the nature 
of the difference between the two schools. When the 
points of dlflerence are looked at carefully, tltey do 
not appear to be chieRy such as the different tempers 
of the nations or their circumstances might be ex- 
pected to produce. They do not look like the effects 
of climate or of local character. They have the ap¬ 
pearance of distinctions due to the stock from which 
each came, rather than to the soil in which each is 
growing. 

It is true that the two main groups into which 
the different forms of Buddhism fall may roughly be 
described as ‘Northern' and 'Southern;' but there 
is not to be found anything Northern about the 
character of the one, anything Southern about the 
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character of the other. The reverse rather is the 
case. The < Northern' <iisplays the more luxuriant 
growth and tlie i^^armer temper. Tlie prosaic and 
practical Chinese have a form of Buddhism far less 
simple than the Sinhalese in thelt gorgeous tropical 

home.’ _ , . . 

It is not climate then nor national temperament, m 

the region where each is now found, that has givmt to 
each school of Buddhism its characteristic tone. Each 
must have come to the region where U now exists 
marked already with a distinctive character. 

Such an inference is confirmed by history. 1 he 
Ceylon school was established at the earlier date; 
that of the Northern nations, when time enough had 
dapsed for the primitive Buddhism to have undergone 
alterations on its native soil. In Ceylon. Buddhism 
is believed to have been established about 250 is.c,, 
it was first definitely carried to China about 70 u.c. 
In both cases, if the records may be trusted, it was 
carried direct from India, but at the earlier date (to 
Ceylon) from an India in which lluddhism was still 
but little altered from its primitive form at the later 


1 Til* SoillhErti BiidtniiraJ may ^ 

ns Ceylon is it» piindpal MTcnlli ceoiuiy). Similmly, 

(in the m cemui^.l>.), China Use rdip"" wsscsuiieil 

to «o Japan fin 

Ism of Tibfli WM piobality in 

i lical, iVi P- S-S* _fiew rortoJl^ fruPi 

. .vtuui. ».-(•!- 

taataj toontBrn .«! and ^lio. af latw ganMadona. 

k».av ■•w..a». 

Anticutls" tTbcnH'(ida).'-Oiaonb«^, BudlAa, p. ,5' 
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date (to China) from an India in which very wide 
divergence liad already arisen.^ 

The Indian home of Buddhism was in that cele¬ 
brated region of the Ganges valley which now contains 
the cities of Oudh, Benares, and Patna, and part of 
which is still called Bihar, or ' Wihara Land,' from the 
nutnerous dwellings and temples of the Buddhist 
community.® It soon extended far beyond the com¬ 
paratively narrow limits of its home ; but it was still, 
for some centuries, Indian soil that was the main 
scene of its activity and extension. 

For some time, we may reasonably believe, after the 
death of Its founder. Buddhism retained in India—as 
the chronicles represent—substantial uniformity. The 
very minuteness and superficiality of the points which 
are said to have been contested between the different 
sects in the fourth century show that tliey had not 
diverged widely from one another ; and during most 
part of the two following centuries there were power¬ 
ful national forces operating to keep them together. 
This comparative uniformity probably prevailed till 
late in the third century b.c., that is, until after the 
date at which the earliest permanent 'extensions out¬ 
side India, and notably the mission to Ceylon, are 
believed to have taken place. 

^ It is tfsiE thftt AidVi, at tliE QiLflicr date, ia uid to have loflt inisaot^i 
OuhniEn! ind lama othar ' NorthsiQ * wuntTifs. Bill ihm ii feawn tn think 
ihal he did luil Eueend in establishing ll there any more thaq in Bitima nnd 
othef ■ Sunthem’ wuntriet. It was prebahly estebUshid jq Cashmere by in- 
rtuencr of Kanishl^ 

* \^lSBIa raeajw orififEiaUr s.' dweliing ’ {of moahsh and later, ' a lemple.* 
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That this mission was an offshoot from a Bud¬ 
dhism still comparatively unaltered. Is proved by 
the dose correspondence between the system wit¬ 
nessed to by Ceylon buildings and records from the 
beginning onward, and the system exhibited by die 
oldest books of the Pitakas. The poin^ whicli 
characterise the Northern Buddhism, m distinction 
from the Buddhism of the Pitakas. have never existed 

in Ceylond * ■ u 

But there is good reason to believe, that in the 

Interval between the date of the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism into Ceylon, and that of its introduction into 
China, the difference of sects in India, ivhich had ex¬ 
isted before In superficial matters, widened into a 
contrast of principle: and that by the date of the 
mission to China the ascendency was possessed no 
longer by that branch which most faithfully repre¬ 
sented the original stock, but by a branch wliich had 
developed new elements. This branch became the 
new stock from which the various ramilications of the 
Northern Buddliism sprang. But it had acquired its 
distinctive character already on Indian soil 

The circumstances under which this took place are 
unknown to us. There is very little history of India 
for the two centuries before the Christian era.^ The 


1 Tts»ne is qiioted (l^ Sir Mwter wnii.™*, P- 

tudesmLine » school of the Mahayimt Mciisling Sfifst socth as CejloiL tau 
intvalkr did not rial CeylMi. and the staicniEnt U contfluy to the 
Ceylon. 1 «nt«rc to s*s it n.id«, even if it be “ 

livelier-. wotds,~Scc Oldenberg. Introdoct.® 10 Mah^a I P^. ^ ^ 

* The names of the powerful lndo<Jre*k Emperor llc^der f 5. ^ , 
accordioB to Cmmhifiham. Skiba 7^, ^ 1*7) i and 
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kings who iinmediately followed Asoka raised Buddhist 
relic shrines, and gave cave-tern pies to the Comm unit)'; 
but mscriptions, which in Asoka’s days were so full 
and intelligent, become, in the times of his successors, 
few an d unin te rest! ng. I n C li I nese hi s tories tliere are 
a few hints of intercourse between China and India, 
in which allusions to Buddhism occur,* but these do 
not help ns. The Pali chronicles themselves, which 
profess to record the history of Buddhism In India up 
to Asoka’s time, thenceforward leave India to continue 
that histor)!" in Ceylon. 

Such light as there is comes from a very different 
quarter. The Scythians, who swept over North-west 
India from about u.c. 126. were probably a power 
favourable to Buddhism, and the name of their great 
Emperor. Kanishka, is important in its llisto^)^ Un¬ 
fortunately, the date of his reign is very uncertain, 
authorities varying from b.C. 4^ to a.d. ioo," But it 
is in connection with his name that a conjecture has 
been hazarded, which is at least picturesque. What 
Asoka was in D.c, 350, Kanishka is said to have been 
in the first century a.d. As Asoka had convened a 
great Buddhist council at Patna, so (we are told by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hionen Thsang, in the seventh 
century a.d,) did Kanislika in Cashmere. On the 

VTkrmm AdHya, *lhe Scythiara* foct* ntld of Pft'ntVLun 4 i who Bcnt an cral:jflii.y lo 
Ci£Sdt Aio^ustiu iv. 719 ], emerge wilh difficulty liom the ntestj 

uf Qncettjlinty+ The; last-mcntianed emb3.Ay wm Bccompankeil hy An Ascetic, 
iJmosl ctrftwnly'of acunc BucidHsi profrssLon (Siuntfuisicaryxt), wLo lumii himieir 
At ALlieu^. 

^ Bell, Jfl CA/Jfffr P* 4^’ 

^ SEt W- W, Hull ter, /ft.-fian Efffftrt, pp, 147, 176V 
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details <.f »l>at we are told about this council no re¬ 
liance can he placed; but it is- natural to guess that 
it may virtually have been In doctrine, as it was i 
place, a ‘ Northern' council, and that it may have given 
authorityand permanence to that developmen^ It was 
notttpparendy by Kanbhka that Buddhism was sent 
to China, but his work was very likely a continuation 
of the movement ont of which that mission sprang. 

Such may possibly have been the culmination of 
the development to w-hich we are referring, but 
even if it be so its rise and growth remain untraced. 

That at a later date two distinct forms of Bud¬ 
dhism existed and flourished in India side by side, we 
know from Fa Hien, the enthusiastic Chinese traveller 
of the beginning of the fifth centur>- A.r.* He made 
a pilgrimage to all countries In which relics or shrines 
or associations of the Buddha were to be found, and 
met in almost every part of India widi some com¬ 
munities who followed what he calls the ‘Great 
Vehicle/ and some who followed tlic ‘Little Vehicle. 
It has naturally been supposed that these corresponded 
to the ‘ Northern ’ and the * Southern' systems but 
we have no means of knowing whether this was in 
any degree the case.'^ 


I Sk P>ofL‘.3oi Rhys Oividi'i //pMfP# Uftuns, p. 19®. 

The latter Ultiichea mure value 10 lliE story. “ lUiams, 

Bssddki^fii, p- J5^- 

^ Sir iMoiiier WilSiftifLi thitiW* it was tlic dine- 
^ See TYspeh ffj fd HUit and itw HQir Cll 34S- 

* Sti Hiinlcfr, ihU, p- MS* Mb VViirinttW* Jn 

* Thttt W 5unie inriicaliops m tbit rSlaka^ of contempt on the pajl of tbe 
yrthodm for the ptt>fc™i3 oif *™c melkodi CA\kd * Vehicles' (yflnamh thii 
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But it IS not necessary for my purpose either to 
ascertain by what stages or under what conditions 
that phase of Buddhism, to whose difierent issues we 
give the common name of ‘ Northern,' took shape ; or 
to pronounce exactly how mucli of its divergence 
from the original had been accomplished before it was 
carried to the 'Northern' countries, and how much 
was accomplished after it had been established tiicre. 
Whether or not die essential part of this divergence 
had taken place before^ Buddhism w'as carried to 
China, it is certain that it had not taken place when 
Buddhism was carried to Ceylon. 

The reader Is now, 1 hope, prepared lo see 
distinctly what is the line which 1 am going to 
follow in this book. It is the line of the more direct 
stream of Buddhism, first in India, and then in Ceylon. 
No account will be taken (except by the way) either 
of the stream which diverged to China, or of the main 
stream—whether one or divided—which continued 
to flow on in India till it lost itself in the sands of 
Brahmanism. The course we shall pursue is that 
pursued by the Pali clironicles (of the Dipavanija and 
the Mahavansa), first in Magadha, from Gotama to 
Asoka; and then in Ceylon, from Mahinda to tlie 
present day. 

— which occun in H ccntrDveraml anJ. probably Kroap of HuttfU—may mark 
the bqjhltail]^ of the ttse of iJie lenn; but ll tlo« not offlOUEii to a trace of the 
diiUucLpun the * Gfcat ' and * Lillie Vi^hideai’ 

^ Though an optnlon aoniEwhBi dilFerenl from Ihis:^ * iTml there wai bul 
very IjIIIq between enrly Northem BaddluiQi and the Euddbiam of tbe 

Fitaka»,^ wu formerly expressed by Dr* Rhya Davids {Budi/Airm, p. 240), and 
k fmpbed by Sir M. Monicr Willvants, The quesbon k partly one at tlegrEe. 
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The epochs of our historical sketch will be the 
dates of— 

Gotama himself, founder of the religion, about 
500 B,C. 

Asoka, the most powerful patron of early Buddhism, 
c, 250 B.C., and Mahinda, his son, its founder in 
Ceylon. 

Buddhaghosha, its greatest commentator, r. 400 

A.D, 

Parakrama Baltu, the greatest Buddhist king of 
Ceylon, c, a.d. laoo. 

Sumangala Terunnanse, the present chief of the 
‘Community’ in Ceylon, 

(The other great epoch, that of Kanishka, what¬ 
ever may be its claims to historical character, lies 
outside our course.) 



CHAPTER HI 


GENERAL HISTORICAL SKETCH 

B uddhism began by the teaching of Gouma. 
in die latter part of the century 6oo—500 b.c. 
To the question.: What was at that time the con¬ 
dition of India ? the answer must be gathered chiefiy 
from other sources than the liuddhist books. To 
depend on those books for the answer would be to 
assume—what is certainly not the case—that they were 
composed, in their present fomi in or near the first 
days of the religion; or at any rate it would be to 
assume—what is extremely improbable-—that those 
who compiled them, from one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred years later,knew and descrilicd the customs and 
surroundings of Gotama’s day, not of their own. This 
cannot be supposed. All that can be safely i n ferred. as 
to conditions of society, as to customs, thought, and 
sciences, from the Buddhist books, concerns the condi¬ 
tions which existed when the books w*erc compiled. As 
to a few definite historical points, names of persons, 
tribes, and places, and as to leading facts in the history 
of the religion itself, the books probably have preserved 
a true tradition, but the setting must be that of their own 
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day. It Is, for instance, unsafe to infer, from the Inci¬ 
dental mention of writing In the PltakaSj that writing 
was knenvn in Gotama's days ; or, from the mention of 
monasteries, that these existed before Gotama intro¬ 
duced them. If these are facts, they must be learnt 
from other sources. 

It Is therefore with only a limited degree of accuracy 
that we can construct from Buddhist books a picture 
of Indian life in the sixth century a.c. The Jain 
books are said to confirm the picture furnished by 
those of Buddhism, but they are of course liable to the 
same objection. The life they describe is that of the 
time of their composition, not of the time to which 
they profess to refer/ 

But what follows is borrowed in part from writers 
who have studied the pre-Buddhist literature. For 
before Buddhism arose, India had indeed a literature 
(un-wrltten) hut no history. 

Such knowledge as we can obtain extends to a small 
part only of what is now called India. The Aryan 
race, with its civilisation and Its thought, had spread 
eastward from the Oxus and Indus to the Ganges 
valley, and what are now the North-western Provinces 
were occupied by Arj'ans ; but if they had made any 
advance Into the further East and the South, it was 
only by scattered settlements. 

^ I ilwcpt whhotit this qualificalion whftt Pr. OUIentNCfg says t - 

*Th« psxUbooltfl gave us an cECDctllBgly concrete tnctitr« of tht movcinecita o\ 
Ibe t^iriciai tioflJ oJ IndSa « tie iieriod in which ^ ^ Buihlha “ 

part in p. 77- Sec also sin elnqtient deficriptiaii m Rbys Daviiis & 

Bwdi/AiJifff pL 2^ 
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Of the original inhabitants—black races as they 
are called m the Piukas—we cannot speak, India 
in the sixth century b.c, means for us the Aryan in¬ 
habitants of the Ganges valley. 

There was no one vast empire; small tribes or 
clans still divided or disputed the land; but were 
beginning to be amalgamated by tiie Increasing power 
of particular princes. The Pltakas indicate this in 
their tradition of the wars of Ajatasattm, and of the 
foundation and growth of Patna. 

Among these different Ar^an clans was spoken a 
great variety of dialects of the one common language, 
—^which had not yet a name,—but to the central or 
ideal form of which the name Sanscrit (the ' perfect ’) 
was afterwards given. 

The Vedas were already echoes from a far anti¬ 
quity, and the memory of their was already a 

mysterious tradition; the old sky-worship, and the 
high simplicity and daylight freedom of that world were 
gone; on the other side, the innumerable idols and 
the elaborate systems of caste and law, which make up 
Hinduism, were only beginning to appear, The Laws 
of Manu were probably not yet drawn upbut most 
of the customs and rules, which they embody, were 
already in force, recognised, though witli nothing like 
the rigidity which wa.s long afterwards given to them 
on the supposed authority of that famous code. The six 
philosophical schools were not yet developed, but the 

^ Atuibptcfl by mast of the tcCcm. nathnrilia* to oboul 5fXl DrC., by somn to 
fu Ute ^ ^ 
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Spirit of metaphysical and moral Inquiry was at work. 
Those strange struggles of thought, by which, out of 
Inquiry into the meaning of the old Vedic words and 
rites, were gradually wrung, during two centuries of 
bewilderment, the ideas of personality and of the unity 
of being, had attained to comparativ e clearness In the 
best of the Brahmanic Sutrasd 

The characteristics of the Indian mind were in full 
play. Social and political interests were insignificant: 
but the air was full of intellectual effort and moral 
earnestness, in which the sage or teacher was more 
than either priest or king.* 

But the specific results In art and science were still 
to come, or barely beginning. That astonishing effort 
of grammatical analysis, Pan ini's Graminar, dates 
from about 350 B,C„ but the studies which culminated 
in it may have been begun by the time we are consider¬ 
ing, The earliest recorded astronomical calculations 
appear to date from the beginning of this period (ac. 
636). Medicine may have been already studied, and 
the sacrificial system led necessarily to some knowledge 
of anatomy, but the development of Indian medicine 
was due to Buddhism.* When Gotima was bom all 
this w'as just beginning. 

2. At such a time it was that the rumour began to 
spread from district to district, and from town to town, 

* 01 lienlMr^ an llic SttluputhabEfllrmalim p. 25 j^f. 

- Sat Huntttr, Jndtaw p. 7S-II4, mil Sir Momcj WfllkinsK 

p- S+ 

* The slurj of Jivaki, m VpLggii is interr^ittg in thU Ltghc; cspcEi- 

ally tbe test cf bii pro^css^ vLiL i, 7* 
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tliat a distinguished teacher had arisen among the 
Sakyans, The Sakyans were neither a central nor a 
very powerful people. Their home was rather far 
northward, on the outskirts of the Aryan land. In 
fact, suspicions have been thrown on their claim to be 
of Aryan race at all. Their ready enlistment on the 
sldeofinnovation. and the ready adoption of Buddhism 
by the later Scythian conquerors i the non-Ary'an cast 
of features in the traditional images of the Buddha, 
and lastly, the name Sakya—these amongst other con- 
siderations have seemed to some to indicate that they 
were a Sc>'thian tribe.^ But the conjecture ought to 
be allowed no weight against the unbroken tradition 
that they were Aryan, and against the fact that the 
movement which issued from them laid hold, without 
exciting any race antagonism, of the Arj-an-Indian 
world. 1 note the suspicion rather to emphasise the 
fact that the Sakyans vrere not—what later legend 
naturally would make them—the central and ruling 
people of Jambudwipa,® nor their Raja its Emperor. 
He was, in fact, rather the chief of an aristocratic 
^'rajput') clan, than the king of a kingdom. The 
land which the Sakyans occupied lay near the roots of 
the Himalayas, on the little river Rohini, at Kapila- 
vastu or Kapila-town, This was about loo miles 
north-east of the great city of Benares, and at a 
areater distance from what were then the risii^ 

1 Srt HimtEr, Ittdmn j>. Ij6 Bud rcIT. Ibcit 

* The mytbiciJ juid dasaical irttritf of BUpgHJSed to bq jm iilind- 

conthiBD^ ind tic Ecdlie of the 

* Sm Ehjs DiLvidE, Lsfiuui, i OtdEDho^, p. 97, 
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states of Magadha on the east and Rosala on the 
west. 

Not only did the reputation of the Sakyan teacher 
spread to the neighbouring towns, but he went him¬ 
self on foot to Benares, the sacred city, and then to 
Rajagaha, .the city of the Magadhans, and soon Bud¬ 
dhism became known to Bimbisara, its king. 

3. There is no reason to think that any of those who 
saw the wandering teacher, or heard that a son of the 
Sakyan chief had left his home on such a mission, felt 
any surprise or admiration at his choice of life. The 
rule that every well-born man, when he had fulfilled 
for a time the duties of a householder, should leave 
them for a life of ascetic contemplation—this rule, so 
strange to us, was probably not yet formulated, as it was 
in the Manu Code, as a fundamental principle of the 
ideal life. But it must already have been at least a 
familiar, probably a very frequent incident That 
Gotama, the son of Suddhodana, had left his native 
Kapila, and at Benares had announced himself as the 
teacher of truths hitherto unknow'n, all the interest 
of this report lay in the question; What is the new 
method which Gotama professes ? 

But to those who came in contact with the young 
mendicant, there was more to attract attention. His 
youth—he had not waited as most men did till the 
bloom of life was rubbed off;—the dignity and grace 
of deportment which the tradition, probably with 
truth, assigns to him: his singular courtesy, and 
readiness; the wealth of illustration with which he set 
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forth his tenets;—these things, as well as the com¬ 
moner gift of intense belief in his own convictions, 
secured for him hearers and followers, and soon 
installed him in the favour of the Magadhan king. 

4. Gotama lived, we are told, to extreme old age, 
and passed a long life in teaching front town to town 
and village to village. He saw the number of his 
followers grow till they formed a community, for 
which he had to provide, step by step as occasion 
suggested, rules of life and tlte outline of a constitu¬ 
tion. Not only had many attached tliemselves to him 
of tltose who were already ascetics, finding in his 
doctrines what satisfied them better than their own, 
but the movement became popular ; the enthusiasm 
for a homeless life became infectious ; and multitudes, 
many of them young as he had been, pledged them¬ 
selves to his rules. By the end of his life he may 
have had as many followers as a far humbler teacher, 
St Francis of Assisi, attracted to his brotherhood, 
though not so many as already, in a shorter time, 
in these daj-s of railways and printing presses, have 
flocked to the standard of ‘ General' Booth. And 
before his death a marked position among his disciples 
had belonged, and had even been assigned by him¬ 
self to some, who were nearest to liim by personal 
affection, or by insight into his doctrines, or as most 
perfectly fulfilling his ideal. 

But Gotama nominated no successor, and left 
behind him no writings. He liad urged his followers 
to depend upon themselves ; and although he had 
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impressed upon them that when he was gone his 
principles would take his place as their teacher, 
yet he left it entirely to themselves to apply them 
‘ You must be your own refuge, your own light ^ 

5. Here ends the first stage in our history. 
Gotama’s death must be placed, at any rate, between 
B.C, 500 and B.C, 45 *^' ‘tnd the date B.C. 477 
most probable. From this date to that of Asoka, 
which we may call d.c. ^50, is the second period—the 
period of the compilation of the books—the age of the 
Pitakas and, according to tradition, of the councils. 
The Buddhist tradition—obviously on a hundred 
grounds incredible—is that the Pitakas were compiled, 
full and final, at a council held immediately after the 
decease of the Buddha, and that nothing more was 
done between that day and Asoka’s than to guard 
them from the slightest alteration. The first council, 
at the outset of the period, established the canon ; the 
third, in Asokas reign, reaffirmed it; while die 
second, halhway between the two. vindicated the 
received rules of monastic life against certain minute 
Innovations. It is easier to set this tradition aside 
than to a.scertaiii what is true. But we shall have no 
difficulty in deckling that during the greater part of 
these two centuries the compilation of the Pitakas was 
in progress ; our doubt will be whether it was com¬ 
pleted by the end. Of the literary^ work of this 
period, part was. no doubt, the record from actual 
memory of what Gotama had said and done; a larger 


1 ^T aKI jumiubbiiiiit Swl-ta, pi 1 
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part was the composition, by generations of hb 
followers, of discourses and ar^ments based upon his 
principles j another, tlie development in detail of such 
rules of life and organisation as he had established; 
while no inconsiderable part was the collection and 
appropriation to Buddhist ideas of older or extraneous 
poems, folh-Iore, and religious treatises 

During the two centuries, or two centuries and a 
half, w'hicb saw the formation of this mass of literature, 
an event occurred of incalculable importance—the 
invasion of India, and the partial occupation of it, by 
the Greeks. Before that event—that is, before 326 — 
the movement towards the establishment of powerful 
monarchies had been growing; the Greeks gave their 
support to the leader ivhose star was in the ascendant, 
and the result was the erection of an Empire which 
extended in some sense all over India, and even to 
Ceylon. The centre of this empire wras at Pataliputra 
(now Patna), the new capital of the once humble 
Magadha, in which the Buddha had been welcomed 
by Bimbisara. 

It was no doubt in part the presence of the Greeks 
that stimulated the literary growth of Buddhtsni; and 
there are traces in the "sacred books' of Greek legends 
and perhaps of Greek philosophy. The extension 
meanwhile of the Buddhist Community, which went 
on rapidly, both aided tlie increase of political unity 
and was aided by it When the great emperor, at the 
height of his power, became not only a Buddhist but 
a zealous patron and propagator of Buddhism, it 
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attained, on its own native soil, the highest climax 
of its vitality. This was the era of Asoka. 

6, Among the fruits of Asoka s zeal is said to have 
been the conversion of Ceylon; and, if it be his work 
at all, it is the part of his work which has had most 
enduring result. That Buddhism was established in 
Ceylon by Malvinda, and during the time of the Ceylon 
king who w'as contemporary, or nearly so, with 
Asoka, cannot, I think, be seriously disputed. But 
that Mahinda was Asoka’s son, as the Ceylon his¬ 
torians say, and came to Ceylon direct from Magadha, 
—some critics doubt.' They think it more likely 
that the religion, having spread by this time to the 
southern coasts of India, found its way to Ceylon from 
thence: and the desire of the native chroniclers to 
connect their island with the famous Asoka is thought 
to be explanation enough of the tradition. I shall 
give reasons hereafter for believing the historian : for 
the present it is enough to note that the third scene 
of our drama is to be played in Ceylon, and dates 
from Mahinda in the latter part of the third century 
u,c. 

In India the Greek power was breaking up under 
the inroads of Scythian i nvaders from the north. 1 he 
new conquerors favoured Buddhism, and ^ thereb^y 
caused resistance to Buddhism to be associated with 
resistance to the alien, and so stimulated the revolt of 
Brahmanism, which began thencefon\'ard to regain its 

i Sat Oidenliergi SuHAa, p. 
p. kIuc^ 
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hold in India, But in Ceylon no deep-rooted nationnJ 
system, like Brahmanism in India^ had been displaced. 
No invader brought to the island, as the Scjdbians 
did to North-west India, conquest associated with 
Buddhism; the invader was usually the Brahnmn, and 
all the national spirit was thus enlisted on the side 
of the religion of Mahinda. 

Of the condition of Ceylon in the last t^'o centuries 
B.C. and the first three centuries of our era, the histori¬ 
ans give us only occasional glimpses ; hut on the whole 
we may say that during the earlier pan of that period 
Buddhism was growing and becoming more and jnore 
established in the island ; and that in the latter part, 
from IJ.C, 50 to A,i>. 300. It was less nourishing. Still, 
throughout tite country to this day, especially in the 
iiortli-centrol and north-western central regions, many 
a carven pillar, and many dome-like dagobas (or relic 
shrines), and not a few inscriptions in the Asoka 
dtaracters. bear witness to the activity of the early 
Buddhist kings, in those six centuries. The fourth 


century a.d. saw great advances made in literature 
and art, both devoted to the service of the religion, 

7, The next epoch is tliat of the decisive impetus 
given to Buddhist learning by Buddhaghosha. 

Mahmda. whoever he was. or in whatever sense 
he was Asoka’s son, introduced the Pitaka texts 
into Ceylon. With them historians tell us that he 
brought with him also the Commentaries, which he 
translated into Sinhalese. The Pali originals of these 
\wcre soon lost sight of, but the Sinhalese 
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were scrupulously preserved. But m India, at the 
end of six centuries, the Commentaries were not to be 
had. According to the tradition just mentioned, they 
had been lost. It is more probable that they had 
never existed-—or that the greater part of them 
had never existed—in North India, but were com¬ 
posed -cither in Southern India or in Ceylon. 
At any rate, early In the fifth centurj-, the learned 
Buddhaghosha, a native of Magadha, came to Ceylon 
to obtain the Commentaries; translated into Pali 
what he found, and composed more. The Ceylon 
school of Buddhism has been ever since entirely 
moulded by these works, and they are considered in 
Ceylon as absolute authorities on the interpretation of 
the texts. The European scholars who have made 
tlie texts known in Europe, have occasionally set this 
authority aside in one detail or another; but in 
general, it may be said that the European translations 
represent the traditional interpretation as it was left 
by Buddliaghoshxi.’ 

S, The scene of tills work was Anuradhapura, in 
(what is now) the North Central Province of Ceylon. 
This city was the magnificent seat of the Buddhist 
kings for several centuries. From the ninth century 
A.D, omvard, they made their capital for the most 
part at Polonnarowa, somewhat further to the east. 

In the earlier part of this period there w'as little, 

^ BiicldliiighDetLa ii Tiot known to tic Nojlhsin but the Biannesc 

trfliliilcmji folly anpjiort iHul of Ce^Itrti. 

Tlie trfik^JElon tlimt BnilLlEiiighiiEJia kitrYDiLiLicGil Budtlhkm ml£i Ccytgm 

ta A tacTc —Set; Atu ' Aprit 
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except the quaftelsof members of the reigning family, 
and occasional invasions, to interrupt the course of 
official patronage of the national religion. But from 
the tenth century onwards, constant invasions from 
Southern India, of Cholians and Tamils, who were 
hostile to Buddhism, led to the destruction of many 
shrines and viharas, to the expulsion of monks, and 
even the persecution of Buddhists. Under these 
circumstances the religion seems to have languished, 
till the victories of Parakrama established him in 
undisputed power, which he used for the promotion 
and reformation of Buddhism, and the erection of 
innumerable buildings for its service. He was first 
the great national hero, and then the Augustus of 
Ceylon. 

This brilliant epoch was followed by troublous 
limes, in which the famous shrines were destroyed, 
and the chief relics had to be hidden, till another 
conqueror and reviver of religion came. Such vicissi* 
tudes continued during the rest of Sinhalese history, 
When Europeans first settled in the country, c. 1500 
A.D., the native religion was not flourishing; and it 
appears to have continued to decline, in spite of 
e(Torts made (as the Mahavansa relates) at different 
dates to revive it by getting monks and hooks from 
Aracan and Siam. During the pressure of the 
Dutch wars it fell so low that, the historian more 
than once says, * there was not one monk in Ceylon.' 

Portuguese and Dutch authority—and, to some 
extent, in the latter case, at least, persecution — had 
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gone far to extinguish the religion, which bad little 
internal vitality when the British occupation began 
in 1796. From that time all hostile pressure was 
removed; but the influence and example of the 
English, and of the most educated and, enterprising of 
the low-country Sinhalese, necessarily operated in 
favour of Christianity. Buddhism became more and 
more the religion of the less civilised and the less 
prosperous. It had no royal patrons, and few re¬ 
spected professors; and, twenty years ago, even 
intelligent observers thought that it was all but 
extinct. 

The last fifteen years have seen a remarkable 
revival. This has been due mainly to external 
influences, and is rather academic than national ; but 
it is a real movement, and has a few leaders of high 
character. The wave has. however, as I think, already 
reached its highest point. As a phase of educated 
thought it may be traceable for some time to come ; 
but as a popular force it is already passing by. 
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life of gotama 

I N the oldest collection of Buddhist literature, that 
is, in the Tiiree Pitakas, or three-foid collection, 
there Is no biography of the Buddha; and before 1 
enter into the story of his life I must tax the reader’s 
patience by a short account of the sources from which 
it is derived. 

Though there arc traces of earlier fragments of a 
biographical nature imbedded in the text as we have 
it,’ it is difficult to think that any complete biography 
can have existed before the Piukas were compiled; 
for it would surely not have been lost. 

This is sufficiently accounted for by the considera¬ 
tion, that it was the teaching more tlian the person_ 

the teaching primarily and the person only secondarily 
—that interested the early Buddhists.® They did not 

1 Sec bcliiWg p, S&i 

[hr h- oTa*i«d ffOEti arlier wrirti™ ]:i 

whleh lie iiMiiviitu*| Gotama i* uolj- Tciwmifid aj Uie tcuhet of acertaio 
tat« imtbp in which ha la bcRiiimne It, he the ohj«ionie lwlie»ei,s‘ 

Bhon for Ins own mke. Ctmtouc the lan^DBee r,r ihc itaha Vama with sad, s 
pasaage ^ that h. Msj. „ wher. GtLS . [Those wK j j 

ontered iha piUtHl ‘ bic suet ef heasen Lf thoj llivn love bdiJ fuilh towBid* ide.’ 
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cal] themselves Gotamists—it would have been alien 
to the whole spirit of their founder—nor even did they 
call themselves Buddhists. Even when they said ‘ I 
take refuge in the Buddha,' it was not Gotama's acts 
nor his character nor his surviving iniluence, that they 
placed their trust in, but the doctrines *of all the 
Buddhas,’ of which, in this age, Gotama was the 
teacher. 

Even such biographies as do exist are only partial 
and supplemental:)'. And the oldest of them has no 
external claim in its existing form to an anti<]uity 
greater than that of the fourth century a.d., and bears 
the undisguised marks of compilation from older 
sources. 

But materials for large portions of a biography are 
to be found in the Pi takas. At ti^'o points of Gotama's 
life, namely at the opening of his career as a teacher, 
and at its dose, his movements and words are narrated 
in minute detail,—these are the two chief portions of 
biographical material,—and besides these two, there 
are many passages in which, as occasion has arisen, 
have been preserved records of events in his earlier 
life or incidents of his conduct as a teacher. Into 
these three groups we may divide the elements of 
biography which the Pi takas supply. 

L'he detailed account of Gotama’s assumption of 
Duddhahood, and entrance on his career as the Buddha, 
forms the introduction to the Rules of the Community' 
wliich he founded. For that Community is represented 
as growing out of the truths which he discovered, and 
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the circumstances under whicli lie was led to disclose 
them. Thus the first book of the Maha Vagga, or 
main division, of the Vinaya or Rule of (monastic) 
Training, is lai^ely biographical 

The record of his last days forms a Sutta or 
discourse by Itself, in the Sutta Pitaka or collection 
of sermons; and parts of it are found also, in no very 
clear connection with their surroundings, in the fifth 
book of the same Maha Vagga- 

The third group consists of a multitude of scattered 
passages. Some are in various parts of the Vinaya. 
We find certain rules assigned to certain occasions, and 
in connection with these we read of Gotama’s inter¬ 
views witli kings, with disciples, with members of his 
own family ; and a few allusions are made to the earlier 
period, before he came forward as the Buddha. In 
such passages' the incidents are usually taken for 
granted; and there is reason to think, as has been 
already hinted, that some at least of them had already 
been recorded in som e earlier narrative. 1 n the Sutta 
collection also the reader meets every' now and then 
with references—placed in the lips of Gotama or of 
his disciples—both to such events as the Vinaya has 
already mentioned, and to other details or events.* In 
a majority of instances, such points as the Suttas 
contribute are i^re elaborate, more detailed, more 
mar\'ellous, than those which the Vtnay'a books contain. 

* Xhedticf urt Malia V. i, 54, v, ttncl Culk V. lu r. vii. 3, vL 4. 

* Such aic Arl)'«ii4riy««hiaa S. (Maj. Nik. sS), Mtd 1% Nok. 4, 35. 

36 p cEc.i 5r (Dighr Xlk it.) ad .4 La the. ^omc Nik. iv., vi, ■ fn 

SntEA Nki^EUp iif. ri. 
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Of the three gfroups into which we have thus 
distinguished the biographica] data of the Pitakas, 
diere is little doubt that the oldest is the great passage 
in the Maha Vagga,^ about the opening of the Buddha's 
teaching career; that the account of the closing 
scenes in the Parinibbana Sutta is much later and 
that of the scattered notices some are nearly as old as 
the former, and some more recent even than the latter. 

But it is impossible at present to discriminate 
diese dates with certainty, I shall therefore place 
before the reader the Pitaka biography as it would be 
constructed on the assumption that all parts of the 
Pitakas are of equal authority. It may conveniently 
be divided into five sections. 1 shall not refrain, 
however, from indicating from time to lime what I 
think the traces of a variety of date among the elements 
of the Pitaka books themselves, 

^ I." In the days of Eimbisara, king of Magadha, 
or shortly before his time, Gotama wm bont. the s&n 
o/Sudd/iodam of Kapilavaitku in the Sakyan eonnity.* 
Mis niothcT died tn his tHfancy, and ho ntiTsed by 
his atmi, Pajapati^ The Sakyan clan was a noble and 
Very proud one, and Gotama was of the purest Khat- 


^ ^ uniHEBt all ably tlie itanrap of 

* ■FroliatiJy ktcrJ—Oldflab^ie* SitjidAa, p, 115, hhO K;ebelf>w, 257. 

^ The pftFllorH ItalECLscd are those foimded otl the Vrniya Only otie 

quotitJun li (javen for each event or deUiil, bui a^ a niie each \e taeslionod io sevemi 
or In tety naHfiy places^ The cicwptiOTl ia the viiit of Asita+ which ia mentiQiicd, 
as htr as [ knowp ooly ha the pnaHje (Suit. Kip* iii 11 j- The Satta in 

which it KcnrBbrBn «very mark of an wrly date. 

* Maha h 54. ® CuUa Vnppip Hi, 1 . > 
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ttya^ race on both father’s and mother’s side,® The 
knowledge of his birth was made known by rejoicing 
deities to a hermit named Asita, who thereon repaired 
to Suddhodana's palace, saw the child in his glory 
surrounded by deities, etc., and announced to tiie 
Sakyans that the child was to be a Buddha.® The 
young man grew up in the midst of wealth and ease ;* 
he had (according to the conventional description of 
luxury) three palaces, one for each of the seasons.® 
But he somettmes considered the sadness and inevi¬ 
table approach of old age and death,'* and under the 
inlluence of such thoughts, while still in the prime of 
youth and beauty /le left Ms home’’ (as many older 
than he, but few so young and happy, had done), hig 
father and mother weeping as he went; Ais faiAtt^s 
heart pierced im(h excessive griefi^ kmvmg his wife 
and his sm Rahnia behind^ 

He becanhe the pupil of two wise teachers^ Alara 
Kalanm and Uddaka Ramaputiaand afterwards 
the companion in mtsterilies of fksc mendicants in the 
neighbourhood of BmaresP The details of his aus¬ 
terities arc given in conventional descriptions as of 
unequalled severity; he starved himself, remained in 
one position, held his breath till his frame was attenu¬ 
ated to tile utmost imaginable degree and his strength 


' Digh. Nik. Vi. 

* Hi* feel were tnarked with d wyirte wheel (Angut., Le, 316), end h* had the 
tllirty'lwi9 ttijltki of a ^ one ' on his pcraoil. 

I* Slitl. Nip. iii, 11. * I>%h. Nik, [v, 6, etc. * MaJ. Nik, 73, 

* SAnynl. Nik. xiL lo. ?, ' M41J. Nik. iv. " Mahji Va^, J, (4, 5. 

* Maha Vagga, L 54. *, Maha Vagga, i. 6, i, n Maha Vigga, i, a la, 
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was entirely exhausted.^ At Iasi he sawiJu uukssness 
of such ausicritks, and^ to ike indignation of the five 
mendicants, gave /kern up} We are not told what led 
him to the more successful method; but so it was, 
that sitting one night under the tree which thenceforlk 
was called the Buddha tree* (of this age* other ages 
anil other Buddhas had other trees), and there prac¬ 
tising meditation according to the method which he 
afterwards taught, or asking himself, as all Buddhas 
had done before him. whence is death, etc.,* kc arrived 
at perfect insight, as he believed, into ike nature and 
cause of sorrow and the way of destroying it. He 
was then Buddha, the Buddha of ike age. He had 
attained, unaided, and by direct insight and conscious 
realisaihn. ike saving truth for the benefit of gods 
and men. 

This is tlte first chapter of the life, the history' of 
the first Buddha days. On this it is to be observed 
tliat the story as thus extracted from the older group 
of authorities, contains, so far, no point of likeness 
to the recorded life of Jesus Christ, The nearest 
approach to any such thing is the prognostication by 
Asita of the child’s future career. This belongs to the 
familiar class of stories which tell of signs accompany¬ 
ing the birth of famous men \ and It takes its particular 
shape from the visit of the astrologer—which is still 


^ Mnj. Nik. 12. 

“ Mnha. Vnggn, L 6. to, 

■ The m Nik. it. difFcps a littJe ftm'\ Athm 

* Swaj-trL Nik. 4- 9'. 5 vnry^in^ a little from if. 2r. 
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almost universal among the Sinhalese—to prepare 
the horoscope of a new-born child.^ 

It will also be observed that the whole of the 
elaborate details of the ‘ Great Renunciation,’ as Euro- 
peans have called it, are wanting: the four signs, the 
sleeping babe, the Hying horse, and the rest. One 
feature which has been 'woven into that legend does 
occur in the Maha Vagga,—the scene of the steeping 
women in their uncomely disorder,—but it occurs not in 
reference to Gotama but to another person. Further, 
the temptation by Mara, in the shape and meaning 
which it bears in the later story,® is altogether absent. 
There is no hint of any appeal made eitl’ser to the lust 
or the fears of the hero ; there is neither tempest nor 
siren. The crisis through which Gotama Is represented 
as having pa-ssed is one of intellectual insight—not of 
moral choice. 

Tlte materials of the biography up to this |X)int 
have been brought together, as the references show, 
from many different passages, scattered about the 
books. The events of tire second period, that of the 
founding of the Community, are more systematically 
recorded in the first book of the Maha Vagga,* 1 
give the substance of its chief contents. 

^ The vSdE or Asita is not mcmLkitied Professar Olilenbeig nmoii^ lh& 
poSnrs CtinttiElrd in the ottlen lui be the iJalc of tbe Smtii 

which CCrtitains it, it certainly beicng!^ le the &Wcr cyde of tr^ditiani, 

“ The Cnnlrut betwe^in the pfletfcaJ drydopmenT and the |}re« of |hi= 

^ cunofliciir bc>Dki ia well drawn ftUl by rrofesanr Oldcnbcrj;, pb, 

LQl-lo;. 

* Td this bcMjk is fti lutfud niiioTi ^ an ntcoeini: pf the firjt events 

artet GoLama'a attaining BiidJhabcrt>d down tu the eonvet^iD^i of liEi two 
chief difidplci, Sicipiitta Mc^lLma (f. 24). •AmtuiE tlie elrmcnt* oJ 
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§ 2 . For seven days the newly * enlightened ^ onei the 
blessed Buddha, sat under the tree of enlightenment, 
the Bodhi-tree (in Sinhalese * Bo^-tree) enjoying the 
bliss of emanetpation,—^thoroughly experiencing it and 
penetrating its meaning. At the end of these seven 
days * the series of causes which lead to suffering was 
clear to him in its details* During each of the three 
watches of the night he reviewed the series, and pro¬ 
nounced his solemn sense that all doubt was dispelled, 
and the true nature of things was clear*^ The hosts 
of Mara were scattered^ as clouds are scattered by 
the sun.” Next, for seven days, he sat in like trance 
under another tree, where he pronounced, in answer 
to an arrogant Brahman who accosted him, the char¬ 
acteristics of a true Brahman—purity, sdf-control, 
knowledge, and holy life. For a third seven days, he 
sat under a third tree, sheltered by the coils and hood 
of a mystic serpent, who at the end of the time appeared 
as a young man and did reverence to the Buddha, 
and elicited from him this declaration of the nature of 


IbUtortp^U or lEgcndniy cbD.titCl.cr wLLh which, in thft Vinaya Pitakat the iliKtLisii™ 
of Hit inonastic discrpline is intcrwo?en, this Jirraunt occupies by Tiu the first 
I^Idcc, both in cxtciil and in iTn^intilllCc, for it cantDina itw oldest irenion i^ccsaible 
to Buw^t and mtvA probahty, foreVet, of whal the Burldhl^t frateriiSly dci:itied 
to be ihc hilrtury of LllOJf inaster'a life In its rnost itnjHJftwit penmL*^ — Rhji'a 
Davlda inrl Dldttilicip, e/iAt idii. 7 3 w, 

* Or diiJing each liigbl of these*—S« Rhys DavEds, \\ 75- 
» It WAS in the Hrst watch he uttered whtL is lenHy the eaiUest Boddha 
ntUrance (as Buddhii^'hratui udmlU '“same eald’lt ^Verily “i^-heii thlncs bJ thi^y 
nr^ become c1kii la the Brohmaii Id Dfdcnt MfiditAtiam rhen Dll tlLldnubls depart, 
as he knows things io tlicif reality Jtiwt ihdr The fiimous verac, * Ancka- 

jitisaihsaiair,' k a later compOSitii^a* 

■ This IS the only Kference hefe to Mira, and he is eridentty here an 
npp nnfn t rnlhcr thati a teiBpCiJr I aD adftfury in mn IcttelleetuBl nlihet than in u 
moniJ stTiLgg^le, Here is the gena of the latCT legend cf hli clebora te atlaek. 
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happiness: * Happy is the solitude of him who is full 
of Joy, who has learnt the Truth, who sees (the Truth). 
Happy is freedom from malice In tliis world, self- 
restraint towards all beings that have life. 1 lappy is 
freetlom from lust in this world, getting beyond alt 
desires; the putting away of that pride whicli comes 
from the thought *' I am” ! This truly is the highest 
happiness. ’ A fourth period of seven days was passed 
under a fourth tree, and there tlie Buddha received his 
tirst disciples. Two merchants, Tapussa and Bhalllka, 
acting on the suggestion of a ‘ deity' who had been 
their kinsman in a former life, offered to Gotama rice- 
cahes and hone)'. The four great gods—guardians of 
the four queers of the world—provided four stone 
bowls, and in these the Buddha accepted and ate the 
offering. The two merchants then enrolled themselves 
as his disciples, ‘taking refuge' in the Buddha ami in 

the Doctrine. There was as yet no ' Community ’_ 

the tliird ‘precious object' of faith—so their peculiar 
form of profession (the two-fold) marked tlie first sta^n; 
m the erection of the system. “ 

Gotama then arose out of that state of medita¬ 
tion m which he had passed these four weeks, and 
returned to the second of the four trees. There, we 
r^d, die thought occurred to him. ‘ I have acquired 
this knowledge, but it is deep and difficult, and man- 
kind arc shallow and given up to desires; they will 
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not understand me ; why should I weary myself with 
teaching it ?' For a while this idea possessed him, 
and he gave utterance to it in a 5tan2a which was 
anything but inspired? There is no reference in the 
hlaha Vagga to Mara as having suggested this idea, 
it was * only too natural,* and arose of itself in the mind 
of Gotama. But in tlic Sutta which records Gotama's 
last days, a late Sutta, though of the older cycle, he 
is made to say, that at the time of his attaining 
Buddhahood Mara tried to tempt him instead of 
preaching to enter Nir\'ana at once—to be what 
another devdopment of the idea called *a Buddha 
for himself alone*. 

For a moment the hopes of the world's blessing 
hung in suspense. But the great lord of all the gods, 
the supreme Bralima. saw the danger, and came 
himself to entreat the Buddha not to w’ithhold the 
doctrine. * There are,* he urged. ‘ some beings wdth 
eyes so purged from the dust of desire as to be able 
to apprehend it; open the door to them; look down 
from the height of truth on the perishing multitude, 
and pity them.’® Thrice he urged his petition before 
the Buddlia could be persuaded t but at last Gotama 
looked abroad with his Buddha-eyes and saw that it 
was so; there were some beings, like lotus-flowers, 
emerging in different measures from the water, un the 
petals of some of the uppermost of which not a drop 

* Thi: tianfilatorj 3cav? ' siKtCctliuiy^ ^ unlrnniUted fi'a-rraf B&q^j &f 

L C.) but I fatlgiv the S inha lt^ trsitlitJQn W r^iid eiing it ^ noR-^pcmitdrilp' 
which is beliei’cd to be the niceming of the commenhur * aTui-acchiri)-*’. 

® Cuntiast LuLTelitlS, ii. 1. 
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of water hangs—beings clear in different measures 
from the dust of desire \ and he granted the great 
deity's earnest prayer. Brahma did homage and 
disappeared. 

In spite of the supernatural embellishments of 
this story, what strikes one most in it Is its Imnian 
naturalness. 

The same naivetd characterises the next event. 
‘To whom,* thought the new Buddha, 'shall I first 
preach ? Who will he able to understand ? * And he 
thought at once of his two old friends, * A lira 
Kdl^ma and Uddaka Raniaputta, his companions in 
his earliest asceticism, both men of noble nature. But 
deities informed him that they had hut lately died.^ 
Next his mind turned to the five mendicants who 
had afterwards been his companions in austerity, and 
who had done much for him; and perceiving, by 
supernatural vision, that they were living in the deer- 
park at Benares, he started thither. 

This was a moment, as later Buddhism looked 
back to it, of central Importance. For to those 
five mendicants in the deer-park Isipatana, the first 
sermon, or exposition of the law, was to be ad¬ 
dressed, It reckons, along with the moment of 
Buddhahood and the moment of final Nirvana, as one 
of the three"great epochs of every Buddha's career. 
It is in accordance with this view of the expedi- 

* 1 cnnniK nympalJiiBE wilh Uwse caqttiWcniiiliiia niE« lllU iEmnncc of 
the death of Ibne lira nicq ft, Ihtml to Gutiunii’f cluntB. It M of cotuse aq 
Admission that he Wes Hot litcfoUy, at aU tima and of alt niallH,, , 

laut UI EL-dnmAjoci fn&j« cntdibklile than 
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tlon to Benares that the episode which follows 
finds place. 

On the road to Benares, Gotama fell in with a 
member of one of the sects of naked ascetics, LIpaka 
by name, himself a hermit and a seeker after truth; 
and Upaka said to him : * Your countenance, friend, 
is serene: yout complexion is pure and bright. In 
whose name, friend, have you retired from the world? 
Who Is yoiir teacher ? Whose doctrine do you pro¬ 
fess ? ^ The reply was a proud one : * I follow no 
teaclier, I have overcome all foes and all stains ; d 
am superior to all men and to all gods; 1 am the 
absolute Buddha. And 1 am going now to Benares 
to set in motion the Wheel of the Law, as a king the 
triumphant wheel of his kingdom. I am the Con¬ 
queror.’ Upaka replied, ‘ It may be so;’ but shook 
his head, and went his way. 

Gotama W'ent on to the deer-park at Benares. 
When his five former companions saw him coming, 
they agreed among themselves to show by their way 
of receiving him that they regarded him as one who 
had fallen aw'ay from his high aspirations and ascetic 
efforts, and had returned to the pleasures of an easy 
life. They would not, they agreed, salute him or rise 
or lake his bowl. But as he drew near an over¬ 
mastering impulse led them to break their compact. 
They rose to meet him ; one took his bowl, another 
brought w'ater to wash his feet, and so on. But they 
addressed him by his old name in the old w'ay, 

^ Vflgg[iii L 7 J Kin. 
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When they spoke to him thus, he replied: ' Do not 
address die Tathdgata^ by his name, and with the 
appellation '‘Friend-" The Tatliagata, O Bhikkhus, 
is the holy absolute Sambuddha. Give ear, O 
Bhikkhus! The immortal (Atnata) has been won 
(by me). 1 will teach you : to jtou I preach the 
doctrine. If you walk in the way J show you, you 
will ere long have penetrated to the truth, having 
yourselves known and seen it face to face; and you 
will Jive in the possession (even in this life) ” of that 
liighest goal of the holy life, for tile sake of which 
noble youths fully give up the world and go forth 
into tlie homeless state.' To this the five replied: 
‘ By austerities such as you practised with us, you 
did not obtain this insight; how mucli less is 
it likely that you Iiave done so in a life of ease ? ‘ 
Gotama repudiated the charge of liaving returned 
to a life of ease, and repeated his proud assertion. 
The monks replied as liefore, and a second time the 
Buddha made the same answer. They repeated 
their doubts a third time, and then Gotama chal¬ 
lenged them to say whether he had ever, in old days, 
spoken to them in such terms of self-assertion. They 
admitted that he had not- and he proceeded to 
lay down his fundamental principles. Neither the 
extreme of indulgence nor the extreme of austerity, 
but the middle way between these two has led him 


In these 3t li 


^ A liLic Drthe Buddha^ which TajirjtiBJy sxplamfd. 

rr«|iicntly n;pr«i^Lcd by * Buddha/ 

^ dhnnime, —MaJui L 6 l la Th* , 
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to insight and wisdom. This middle way. which leads 
to calm, to knowledge, to Nirvana, is the holy Eight¬ 
fold Path of right belief, right aim, right speech, right 
conduct, right livelihood, right endeavour, right re¬ 
collected ness, right meditation,^ 

Next he propounds the ‘Four Noble Truths,' 

‘ This, O Bhikkhus. is the noble truth of Suffering; 
birdi is suffering; decay is suffering ; illness is suffer¬ 
ing : death is suffering: presence of objects we hate 
is sufTcring; separation from objects we love is suffer¬ 
ing; not to obtain what we desire is suffering : briefly, 
the five-fold clinging to existence is suffering. 

‘ This, O Bhikkhus, is the noble trudi of the Cause 
of suffering: thirst, that leads to re-births, accom¬ 
panied by pleasure and lust finding its delight liere 
and there, (This thirst is threefold), namely, thirst 
for pleasure, thirst for existence, tliirst for pro¬ 
sperity.’ 

‘ This, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth of the Cessa¬ 
tion of suffering ; (it ceases with) the complete cessa¬ 
tion. of this diirst—a cessation which consists in the 
absence of ever^' passion—with the abandoning of 
this thirst; with the doing away witli it, with the 
deliverance from it. with the destruction of desire. 

■ This, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth of the Path 
which leads to the cessation of suffering; tliat holy 

I On tTiig rmb, often mmliDnindf but Mldom or lufver worltcd tlriiT 

fEErthej^ ] JO. 

' Of^ BtccoFtiing Id iii refidettng ibe w-urd wli^ch -Ls piefcir^ft by thr Sin- 
htLlesc ^ '^thirst of annihilsLliiou/ Tlli& pome iDteq^ret 'desire for what U un- 
mtamablc—ceisaticKu of cacbLcncc at iht eikd of tbc piEficHi tMoj not by Nirvana, 
hul by ntHhiity deaElu* But mk p, j ifi 
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Eightfold Path*—that is to say, fight belief, right aim, 
right speech, right conduct, right livelihood, right 
endeavour, right recollected ness, right meditation. 

‘ The first principle, the fact of suffering, must be 
understood-, the cause, desire, must be abandoned-, the 
third principle, that of the cessation of suffering by the 
cessation of the cause, must be jtff« face to face, the 
Path must be praciically realised, 

‘ Now these things/ said Gotama, 'i have done ; I 
have realised these truths and passed along this path. 
When I knew myself to have done so, 1 knew that 1 
was free; that my freedom could never be lost;® 
that this is my last birth; that 1 cannot be bom 
again.' 

The five monks were delighted ; and one of them. 


Kondanna, gained at once a clear view of the prin^ 
ciple that, ‘whatever has a beginning tends neces¬ 
sarily to an end.’ The lower deities of the earth 
shouted in applause, ‘ The kingdom of truth lias been 
founded;' the four great deities and all their train 
shouted. The shout w-as passed on from one world 
of divine beings to another, till it reached the Brahma 
world; and then the whole ten thousand w orlds were 
shaken with a mighty shock; and a light, greater 
than that of the deities, filled the universe. 

So was the Wheel of Doctrine set revolving.® 

> Muh* VagE^ L 6. fs. 32 , S,B.E. In (Ih: ,«i cf thi, qygtilicE, I 

to ToLtow tliB SacTcd Book! ^ tht EqB. The tiira^i«iucnc« which 

foliaw nee an wiucn 

^ OrMEstaifljtwJ *? 

Wh«| had, probi.My, been lopg . symbol of doctfiac, Thi Bcddhiih 
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This discourse (calJed the Sutta of the Rolling Forth 
of the Wheel of Doctrine) is not so much an exposition 
as a concise assertion of the principles of the Buddha. 
As an event it is famous; and as the first sermon it 
is often referred to. With the phrase 'Middle Way.' 
in the meaning which it bears here, wc do not meet 
often in the Pitakas.’ The Eightfold way is constantly 
referred to, but verj^ rarely, and never completely, 
explained.* Tt is in the Four Truths that the kernel 
of Buddhism is to he found; but they are the state¬ 
ment in a popular form, as 1 suppose, of the Chain of 
Causation and of its bearing on life. 

At this point ends, in our books, the first section 
or recitation-portion of the Maha Vagga. The divi¬ 
sion is, no doubt, made as a rule with a view to the 
length of the sections, not to their contents; but in 
the present instance. It corresponds with a well- 
marked point in the narrative.* Thus far the narra¬ 
tive has been, as the reader must have ob.scrved, 
connected, progressive, and uniform in literary tone, 
[t is marked by picturesqueness and simplicity, and 
by the absence—e.xcepl for obvious embellishments— 

wilh the Ides, ttf a iifi [vuTiiil marmrchp tctE>gdcHn vfjis 

hjf litB rayni □hariL>t-v,'^liettl ihronghmit Ihc iMnurld^ 1 no 

lover of lUn-mjlh ihtoriea i I iJiink thb lattef idea may be LraocttlitH to the 
ebarioL of the sun,—Sec Rhja Davids, 1^9 

^ Ifi Maj. Nik. 3^ an bmpcrtOJit SaLtn,. it it [iTcntltlcd wiili the EifihlfriSil Way. 
11 ciccnra samctimcS In the lense of a middSc ^ity (jccl assertion and denial uf 
melflphyBicai dpgtuas, 

® Sw Pp tJiX The e-iuSy part of SuL- 2S"5|illl, (b« especially Nfllabta .Sutta) 
is c&nnect'fd with the idea oF the of Doctriiic. 

* The order 1:1 thcniDcronriirtl thm of the rules of Ihe Cfimmimityi Mid sacb 
tHCf^nipliicAl rfitg;tni?Jits as ocenr lUi? inlfiMlMCed without nole of dme^ to ftEEtraiiit 
for etkfi proDmljjiitiHLiEl of the rules. 
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of the improbable. The steps by which the Thinker 
found himself the centre of a Community have been so 
far dearly traced. 

§ 3 . From this point, though not with any sudden 
transition, the narrative loses these characteristics. 
The next tliree recitation^portrons have reference to 
events which must have followed close upon those 
we have repeated—the conversion of a number of 
distinguished laj'men, and of some women, of a 
number of fire-worshippers, of the king, and of two 
chief disciples but even in these we no longer find 
the consecutiveness, and the freedom from exaggera¬ 
tion i and from the end of the fourth recitation-portion 
onwards the narrative order is lost altogetlier. 

Although Tapussa and BhalHka, the two mendi¬ 
cants who offered the first food to the new Buddha, 
were tlie first persons to take refuge in him and his 
teaching, they were only lay hearers; Kondanna 
(now called AniUtakondanna, from his recognition 
of the doctrine) was the first to attain full know¬ 
ledge, and to be associated with Gotama in his 
Order. Kondanna was at once received to both 
steps, initiation and full profession, Ids application for 
them being welcomed with the formula, • Come, 
mendicante; the doctrine is well spoken: lead the 
reUgious life for complete extinction of sorrow.'’ The 
rest of the five ascetics were soon converted, and 


> TIU formuln, eiprewlj wdftjminjj m aiilifmti, has be™ 

^lel to Ihe caU Ouiet'* diifiplts by tlje^i, ‘FoUow Me.' Thi« f. 
Ciif upedmen of,Hell pimUcls, ^ ^ Thin fa» 
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grasped the fundamental principles, and arrived at 
complete detachment from desire and from identify¬ 
ing themselves with anything; thus reaching the 
state of Rahats, or perfect beings, who had no other 
existence to look forward to, who had indeed 
(though the phrase has not yet made its appearance 
in the sy^stem) secured Nirvana, already possessed it 
in a partial sense, and were secure of it in the full 
sense at death. There was thus a Community of 
six, artd they all Rahats; for Gotama himself was 
reckoned as one among the rest"^ 

The story of Vasa, which comes next, though it 
is not part, except incidentally, of the biography of 
Gotama, deserves to be somewhat fully quoted 
here, for a peculiar reason. It has been adopted by 
the later biographers “ as model for paxt of their 
history of Gotama himself. Yasa was a noble youth 
delicately nurtured, with the extreme of luxury—a 
palace for each of the seasons, and so on. In the 
four rainy months, he never stirred from the palace 
in which he enjoyed the society of a number of 
female musicians. One night, however, he happened 
to be restless, and arose and looked into the hall 
where these ladies were sleeping. The scene re¬ 
volted him. One had her hair in disortler; another 
had spittle flowing from her mouth; others were 

I Malm L 

* Jit&kA Commcntiiry, ImliUi Vklutu, refert^ 

io tjr Uhys Dmdh hm | md iM AtfloEd^a Light ft/ Atm, p. Sjp a. the 
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muttering in their sleep | all their charms were gone; 
it \%^s ' more like a cemetery/ The wortlilessness, 
the dangerousness of their life came home to him r 
he felt that sacred ‘disgust’ which is the spring 
(according to Buddhism} of religious endeavours, and 
thereupon he left his home and entered on the home¬ 
less state. His departure ivas facilitated by super¬ 
natural agencies; the gates of the palace and of the 
cit)' were opened by no human hand, 

Vasa found his W'ay straight to the deer-park, 
where the Buddha w'as; and was welcomed by him, 
and soon grasped the great fundamental principle 
that whatever has an origin must necessarily tend to 
decay. His father, coming to seek him. came also 
under the Buddha’s in Hue nee, and became a lay 
disciple, taking ‘refuge ‘ in the Buddha, the Doctrine 
and the Community; ivhile Yasa himself became a 
lull member of the Community, and the seventh 
Raltat. 

This story differs in some significant details from 
those which preceded it; and is evidently, 1 think, a 
later composition. It is full of technical expressions ; 
the instruction given to Yasa is on the conventional 
lines of mstnictioii to laymen ; and a rather irrelevant 
miracle is performed—the Buddha rendering Yasa 
Invisible while his father is instructed. 

The devotion of Yasa was follow-ed by chat of four 
other noblemen, w'ho were converted by precisely the 
same course. They were followed by fifty more; to 
all of whom exactly the same instructions were ad- 
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dressed with exactly the same results. AIJ became 
Raliats, of whom tliere were now sixty-onej 

The dispersion of the members of the Community 
—^now sixtyj besides the Buddha—is next recorded. 
Using the formula wdiich became the conventional 
description of his own purpose, he said :—‘ Go forth, 
mendicants, on your rounds, for the good of the 
many; for the welfare of the many; for the good, 
the gain, and the welfare of gods and men. Let 
no two go the same way.' * Gotama himself took 
a course of his own. The dispersion tif the Coni' 
munity is represented as llie cause of a great 
many men coming from different countries and from 
great distances to Gotama, to be received into the 
Community, by the lower and higher stages, of ad¬ 
mission and of full profession. The inconvenience of 
this led to the regulation that the members of the 
order might themselves, without coming to Gotama, 
admit new members to the two steps of Pabbajja 
{entrance on religious life) and Uj>asampada (perfect 
membership); and the exact ceremonies and words 
to be used were then appointed. 

Whether it is due to the importance of this event, 
or only to accident and the compiler's awkwardness, 
die chapter which contains this institution of the 
form of admission is preceded and followed by two 
passages which narrate, almost in identical terms, a 

^ The WwdcR da [ness of all ihia h in ilrlking COtlfmst to Ihc variety of the 
'nsrli4?r Kcb'cHi- 

* Thl^hu bm considered paratlel to Onf Lord^ BcnJing diE Sc vent r twij 
by twn, 
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sort of Littack of Mara, the adversary, upon the 
Buddha.* Mara approaches him, and says: ' I hou art 
bound by fetters, and eanst not escape me.’ Gotama 
replies: ’ I am delivered from all fetters, from all de¬ 
sires ; thou art defeated.' 

With no more relevance next comes the story of 
the conversion and admission (in exactly the same 
form a.s we have had above) of thirty more rich young 
men. 

The next incident In the book, though there is 
no note of dme to mark Its chronological position, 
is the conversion, after a series of miracles, of a 
thousand Jatilas or h ire-worshipping ascetics. Tile 
total number of miracles, or rather the final batch, is 
summed up, at the end of tlie passage, as having been 
three thousand five hundred ; but they are easily 
classed in three groups, 

Gotama went to the chief Fire-worshipper’s 
abode, and begged to he allowed to pass the night 
in the building where the sacred fire was kept. It 
was with difficulty that he persuaded hts host to 
allow this, because there was a verj' powerful and 
poisonous serpent in the chamber. The Buddha, 
hoivever, assured him that there would be no danger, 
and entered. During the night the fire-room was 
seen filled wnth blaze and smoke. The serpent was 
sending forth all the fiery influence that he could, 

^ lit my 0|itElLDt]+ thrsc am quile iirqEEti’aiilt aitr] tmly 

ty llitt to 'rcltera^ in M. V, L i* The ttcry tbc Jutilas alwi 

iulkcs it Mdcr la fcmpUBd Ifnin a unum dtfT^rent ffUiH thil dT iltr jir^ 
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and the Buddha was emitting counter-blaze—that 
radiance or radiant inHuence, svmbolised hv the 
rays whicli surround the head of some images of 
Buddha, to which appeal is still made in the Buddhist 
chants,' Jn the morning the serpent was found a 
senseless form, and the might)' power of the Buddha 
was acknowledged, ‘Still,’ said die Jatila to himself, 
* he is not equal to me.’ 

The second group into which i divide these 
miracles touches another field of fable more familiar 
to Western readers. When the Jatila summoned his 
guest to breakfast, the Buddha said, ' Go in, 1 will 
follow you,* and straightway went to the spot where 
grows the mighty Jambu tree, which gives name to 
Jambudvipa (the Indian world), and brought back a 
fruit of it; and w'as in the breakfast-room before the 
jatila got there. Another time he brought such and 
such a mystic fiower from such and such a heaveu. 

The third group is trifling. When the Buddha 
MTanted to wash ^ome rags w'hlch were to form his 
robe, a tank to wash them in, a stone to beat them 
on (here, at least, is a touch of nature only too familiar 
to dwellers in Indian lands), and other conveniences 
for washing, were supernaturally provided, And 
when five hundred of the Fire-worsliippcrs were trjdng 
to split five hundred sticks, or to light five hunilred 
fires, and the like, they were supernaturally prevented 
jrom doing so, or enabled to succeed, according to 

^ The mngi of llii^nilig of thii UtirnJ ‘ IcjOp^ iimn * and * splcniirw^^ to 
•oinclfiing v^-py Uke * niorjtl influifPKVp^ Jld interratn^ inqtd^, 
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the will of the Buddha. It is by reckoning the 
number of these sticks in each case that the number 
of miracles Is made so large. 

The sight of these wonders induced the Fire- 
worshippers, who were in three companies, each led 
by a great teacher, to betake themselves to the 
Buddha and join tile community of mendicants. To 
them he is said to have propounded a discourse on 
' Burning ; ’ ' Every^thing is burning ; all the objects 
which strike the sense, and all the processes of sensa¬ 
tion are burning with the hre of ignorance, desire, 
and all other accompaniments of decay and death. 
The wise man sees this, feels the religious '■ disgust 
for all such objects, and enters the path which leads 
to freedom from the passions and front rebirth.’ This 
sermon was the means of advancing the one thousand 
new mendicants from the position of mere members 
of the Community to that of Rahats, 

The next event follows in proper sequence, and is 
probably in substance historical, however absurd some 
of the exaggerations which adorn It. The fame of 
Gotama reached the king of Magadha, King Bim- 
bisira. The report of Ids fame is expressed in words 
which recur constantly throughout the sacred hooks. 
The majority of those who came to learn of him or to 
argue with him are represented as being attracted by 
this same description, which it is therefore worth 
while to quote (Maha Vagga, r. 22 , a). 

* The ascetic Gotama, the Sakyan, having gone 
out from the Sakyans to a religious life, has come to 
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Rdjafpiha^ and is dwelling there in the La^^hivana 
garden, at the Supatittha shrine. Of this blessed 
Gotama a glorious fame is come abroad, to this effect: 
That he is a blessed, perfect, absolute Buddha, of full 
attainment in knowledge and conduct, in tlic perfect 
state of Ijcing, know'lng all w'orlds, the unsurpassable 
trainer of man, the teacher of gods and men, a blessed 
Buddha : he it is w’ho has seen face to face and fully 
learnt by his own insight (the nature of) this w-orld of 
Devas, and Maras, and Brahmas, and the w'hole popu¬ 
lation of Brahmans, and ascetics, gods and men, and 
makes it known he who proclaims a doctrine lovely 
in beginning, lovely in midst, lovely in end. w'ith its 
meaning and its expression, and makes known a reli¬ 
gious course in every way complete and pure.' 

The king said, as all (in the books) say w^ho hear 
the great announcement, 'Good is the sight of such like 
f>erfect ones' (Rahats). So with twelve myriads of 
Brahmans and householders (as a rule, householders 
means cultivators) Bimbisara repaired to the presence 
of the Buddha; and in due course, the process of in¬ 
struction and conviction taking place as in former In- 
stances, eleven myriads, with the king, obtained com¬ 
plete insight into the principle: ‘That all that is formed 
must be in turn dissolved and one myriad enrolled 
themselves as lay disciples. 

The king announced that his wdshes were now 

* I have fallowed the CornTncnlnti!^ in (ha sentcTune. In sm. it 

h rendered thjus : * EnakHi known tht Tnith, which he has underklood him- 
5clf and seen hice (□ to thii world-s^^etlt With Itir dcTas/ ttt 
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fulfilletL His ^eat wishes from boyhood had been, 
first, some day to be a king ; next, that an absolute 
Buddha might come to his kingdom, that he might 
wait on the Buddha, might hear his preaching, and 
llnally that he might understand iL 

Having formally asked to be admitted ' From 
this day forth, while life shall last, as a follower who 
has gone for refuge ’ to the Buddha, the king begged 
for the honour of entertaining Gotama and his monks 
the next day. It was graciously granted ; and, on the 
morrow, attended by the iJiousand monks w^ho had 
lately been Fire-worshippers, the Buddha entered the 
royal city. This entrance of Gotama into Rajagaha is a 
celebrated epoch in Buddhist history, and later-writers 
exhausted the language of oriental hyperbole in de¬ 
scribing its magnificence. The Malia Vagga is content 
witlr telling us that Sakka, king of the (lourer) deities, 
assumed the fonn of a Brahman youth, and headed tile 
procession, reciting a few verses in celebration of the 
event. Bimbisara, to secure the residence of the 
Buddha near him, made over to him the Bamboo-grove 
garden, for the use of him and his Community. The 
form of words he used was the regular formula for 
such presentations; and the Buddha took occasion 
from the royal donation to lay down die rule for his 
Community : ‘ 1 allow you to receive the donation of a 
park/* 


' 'Th^ OADIC ■ u or cDwiiint I^atrcnce, and cki, 
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Kincr Bimbisara had considerable influence with 
the Buddha, and it is said that it was upon his sugges¬ 
tion that the institution of Uposatha (Poya days), now 
one of the most distinctive features of Buddhism, was 
adopted. It had been previously in use among the 
professors of other religious systems*’ This de¬ 
pendence on, and readtiiess to be moulded by, royal 
patronage has always been—^in Magadhaand in Ceylon 
~a characteristic of Buddhism. It has alwaj'^ thrived 
best as an 'established religion;^ and the eagerness 
with which any appearance of government patronage 
is even now caught at is very curious. Buddhism is 
now the only ’ religion ' which is in any political 
sense * established ' in Ceylon, 

The great Teacher has now collected a vast crowd 
of followers about him, has made provision for the 
continual extension of his Community, and has ob¬ 
tained the patronage of the king. Only one thing 
remains to provide for the complete organisation of 
his system—the conversion of the two great disciples. 
Sir!putta and Mogalldna, to whom tradition assigns a 
part only second to that of the Buddha himself, and 
who are, in fact, the reputed authors of considerable 
portions of the ' words of Buddha.^ 

These two friends were n^embers of a large train 
of wandering ascetics, who followed a religious leader 
called Sanjaya, They had agreed together that 
whichever should first attain to Amata (this 'wnrd 
means literally * immortal/ tlien immortality, then 

^ MohaVsl^A, ii, ir 
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ambrosia, the food of immortality, and, [n lJuddhist 
language, ‘ final emancipation from birth ') should tel] 
the other. Sariputta happened to fall in with one of 
Gotama's monks, and was convinced by his dignified 
and restrained deportment that he must be a saint 
He chose a proper time for speaking to him, and said 
to him, just as the Brahman, who saw Gotama when 
first he became the Buddha, had said to Gotama, 

W 

■Whence have you this bright countenance? Who 
is ^lour teacher? What is tile doctrine you have 
adopted?’ Assaji (for this was the young monk’s 
name) told him who his teacher was, and stated very 
briefly the geneial drift, without the detailed ex¬ 
pression, of the doctrine; repeated, in fact, to him 
the favourite lines :— 

Whatever tlungs proceed from a cause. 

Of them the Buddha has staled the oiusf:; 

And what their dissolution is, 

This IS what the Greal jVscclic teaches. 

Sariputta grasped with perfect insight the prin¬ 
ciple : all that has a beginning must have an end ; 
and thus congratulated him : ‘ If but that be the 
doctrine, you have already reached that state where 
there is no sorrow, the state hitherto unseen . . . ' 
through many myriads of ages of the universe.’ 

Mogallana soon saw* in Sariputta’s face the same 

‘ A w wrJ, AmatitiA, <iwttni bm, which thr tiiuiitiiiors Sa^rbi Butij 

not tiftnSilsittfd. It. ■* jsmFfid/ iis. pq&tlio’n bs the iie!pieiiDc± is 

awk WAfth If \l is ^nuinc like clause can only be transbtett. re it ±s by I’rofesstir 
P- *5^}! *" Thai wh^^ IvAlh not been seen by many nfiyiiarig. 
flf cnmE near to ns.* One £s tcinpieil to conjecinr^ ‘abblukl. 
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proof of dearness and gladness, and asked ; * Have 
you, then, attained to Amata ? * * I have,' he replied ; 
aqd told him exactly what he himself had heard from 
Assaji; and, exactly as he had done, Mogallana 
recognised the principle. They went together to the 
Buddha, and as he saw them come, he said, calling 
them by their common names, not by those which 
became attached to them in Buddhist usage : ■ There 
come two friends, Kolita and Upatissa ; these will be 
of my disciples the noblest, the happiest pair 1 They 
were admitted, on their own application, to both 
grades—Pabbajja and Upasampada 

So numerous now were the adherents of the 
Buddha that the people began to complain ; ‘Gotama 
is breaking up family life ; he is leading aw'ay all 
Sanjaya's followers. W bom will he take next ? The 
monks told this to Gotama ; but he replied : ‘ This 
will soon pass over ; reply to their stanza of complaint 
by this stanza i * The gr€a.t heroes, the Tathagatas, 
lead men by sound doctrine, Who will murmur at 
the wise who lead men by sound doctrine ?* 

So the people were convinced, and the complaints 
soon died away. 

S 4 . Here ends that part of the record of Gotamas 
life which can be called In any sense connected. What 
remains is only the closing passage—in the Suita of 
the Great Decease {or perhaps better. Long Sutta of 
the Decease) and a few scattered incidents which are 
reported in no chronological connection as having 
occurred some time within the long period (of forty- 
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five years) which the commentaries tell us intervened 
between the first preaching and the death. 

It would naturally liave been in the earlier part pf 
this period* that Gotama paid the visit to his native 
place of which we have a brief but somewhat touching 
account in, MaJia Vagga, i. 54, In the course of his 
wanderings he came to Kapilavastu, and went for alms 
to his father Sucldhodana's house. There the lady, 
the mother” of Rahul a, said to her Imy, This is your 
father, Rah u la, go and ask for your inheritance. 
The bo)' obeyed, and addressing his father said, 

■ Your shadow, reverend sir, ts a place of bliss!' His 
father rose and went out - and the son followed, still 
crying, 'Give me my inheritance, reverend sir.' Gotama 
ordered Sariputta to admit the lad (by I’abbajja), and 
Saripiitta, after Inquiring what was the proper way of 
admitting a novice (sdmanera), and the rite being 
duly instituted, admitted Rahula to the Community. 
Rahula’s hair was cut; he was clothed In the yelloiv 
rolx:, and was lost to his family. His grandfather 
Suddhodana “ came to the Buddha; and describing 
his owm grief when his tvvo sons, first Gotama himself 
and then his half-brother Manda, entered the religious 

> ir Ihtf ncCcud it l[ mukt havtf bwSii withm Botne ytuktt. ijT'ihi? 

BodJiJ tree, for Kahuk jToaog enruuKh to he lie fint nk^ivfce, piflbahly 
ujader focrrtcal. He nnist have been liQtti before GqIittu sel tint fof the hometess 
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life, he begged that it might be a rule henceforth that 
no son should be admitted without his parents’ consent . 
‘ Lord; he said, ‘when the blessed one went forth it 
was no small grief to me, so when Nanda did, ver>' 
great is it now that Rahula has done so, The love of 
a son cuts the skin, having cut the skin it cuts the 
hide, it cuts (in like order) into the flesh, the sinews, 
the bones, the marrow! It would be well. Lord, if 
their reverences admitted no son without the consent 
of his father and his mother/' And the Buddha made 
it a rule accordingly. 

Of incidents said to have occurred in the course of 
the Buddha’s teaching the texts as well as the com¬ 
mentaries are full, since almost every discourse has to 
be prefaced with some account of the occasion on 
which it was delivered. In the commentaries and 
Jataka stories these incidents are numerous and 
varied, and some of them are interesting; but they do 
not come within our present scope, since there is no 
evidence that they were attached to Gotama till many 
centuries after his death. To this class belong, for in¬ 
stance, the storj' of his sympathy for the young woman 
to whom he recommended as a cure for gtief some 
mustard obtained from a family which had suffered no 
bereavement {jAght of Asia, p, 134* . - - Ihe ^^ory of 
Kisagotami comes from the Commentary on Dham- 
mapada). The story introductory to a discourse m 
the Pitaka texts is, as a rule, very short and common¬ 
place, oftenest simply ;—‘ At tltat time the Buddha 

' Miha VsigEB. i S4. S,B^E. 
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was dwelling at Savatthl,’ or the like. But from 
among the mass a few Incidents may be selected 
which display traits of character. 

There are many which represent Gotama as 
behaving with generosity to rival teachers and 
members of alien sects. For instance, when Slha. 
the Licchavian Commander-In-Chief (Senipatl), had 
been converted, and applied to be received as a 
disciple, the Buddha said, ' Consider well, Si ha, 
before you act f well-known men like you ought 
to consider well before they act,' This delighted 
Siha, and increased his confidence in the Buddha. 
' Any of the other sects,' he said, ' if they had got 
me to join them, would have been carrying banners 
round all Vesdli, crying, “Siha, the commander-in¬ 
chief, has come over to us!"' His admiration 
culminated when the Buddha said, ' For a long time, 
Siha, your house has been one in which the 
Niganthas have tilways found food, so you should 
make a point of giving to them when they come on 
their begging rounds.’ ^ 

Tt is almost exclusively among the wealthy and 
high bom that the conversions are recorded, and 
gigantic are the gifts, especially in the way of cart¬ 
loads of food —500 cart-loads of sugar for instance_ 

of which we read. Mendaka, though only a ' house¬ 
holder,’ was a donor whose gifts cost him even less 
than those of the rich merchants and noblemen did to 
thcm,for his family possessed extraordinary advantages. 

^ Maha Vaggap yL Jl. 11, 
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He himself had the gift of being able, if he bathed his 
head and sat do\v*n by his granary, to fill it by making 
showers of grain fall from the sky ? his wife had only 
to ait down by a dish to ensure its being filled with 
an Inexhaustible supply ' their son had an inex¬ 
haustible money-bag, and their daughter-in-kw a rice- 
bag of similar qualities. It was a small thing for such 
a man to supply 1250 cows, each with her keeper, 
to supply the 1250 monks with fresh milk continually,' 
On another occasion, a devout woman >vho could 
get no meat for a sick monk, w'hen meat was parti¬ 
cularly necessary for him, secretly cut off a piece of 
her own flesh to send him; and, although this led 
to a stringent order forbidding the eating of human 
flesh, her wound was healed by the liuddha." 

f\inong the innumerable gifts which Buddha 
and the community accepted, were several of parks, 
like that which Bimbisara had presented at Benares. 
Of these the most celebrated is the jetavana, near 
Savatthi, which was the gift of Anithapindika, the 
prince and model of all donors. The conversion 
of this person, and the circumstances of his great 
donation are related with unusual distinction. He 
was the brother-in-law of the treasurer of Rajagaha, 
and the first intimation he received of the existence of 
a Buddha in the world, was derived from the excite¬ 
ment in which, on a certain day, he found his relative 
and all his house, * Have you a wedding going on, 
or is the king coming ? ’ he asked, ' No, replied 

' Mnha, Vassn, vi, 34. * Maha Vagga, ri, S3. ' Culla Vsfiga, vi, 4. 
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the treasurer, ' the Buddha is coining with his 
Community to cat at my house.* HardJy ahlc to 
believe that he had been so happy as to have been 
born in a Buddha’s days, Anathapindika determined 
to go the next morning to visit Gotama. Celestial 
beings opened the gates for him. Supernatural 
voices encouraged him, and strange alternations of 
light and ^darkness excited his expectations. Ht 
was received with unusual solemnity, and with some 
striking verses from the Buddha’s lips, and was 
instructed and enlightened in the usual method. He 
invited the Buddha to take a meal with him on the 
morrow, and the Invitation was accepted. The 
treasurer, the mayor, and the king all oft'ered to assist 
him In providing the entertainment, but he declined 
their offers. The meal passed off as usual, but at 
the end of it, Anathapindika Invited the Buddha to 
spend the rainy season at Savatthl. Gotama replied, 
'The Tathagathas love solitude.' This was an 
intimation that a park would be required. Anatha¬ 
pindika made search in everj' direction, and decided 
that a garden belonging to a certain prince Jeta 
was exactly what was wanted, accessible but not 
crowded or exposed. But it was not to be bought 
for less than such a number of pieces of gold os 
would cover its surface. The price was paid— 
though not accepted without reluctance on the seller’s 
partthe gold was brought in carts and the 
Jetavana was covered with coins. Dwellings and 
halls of every kind, baths and bathing tanks were 
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ereclcdf and the park was handed over to the 
Buddha and the Community; as may still be seen 
and read m a bas-relief of the Bharhnt Tope ^erected 
probably D.c. 200—-150) which is figured in Cunning¬ 
ham’s of Bhar/nd, plate IviL, and of which 

there is a model in the museum at Calcutta. 

The indue nee of Gotama’s personal attraction and 
kindness Is everywhere implied in the record. In 
a few cases attention is drawn to it, as when it is 
said of Roga the Mallian, that Gotama—on the 
suggestion of Ananda that this Rc^a was an 
important person to secure—^poured out such an 
effluence of lo\’e upon him, that he could not but 
follow the teacher as a calf (follows the cow)d This 
exertion of influence was confessedly dictated by 
policy, but the mention of it shows what was the 
tradition about Gotama's attractive power. 

Otherwise there are not rtcottJed in the early 
parts of the Pitakas. as far as I know, any special 
acts of kindncEis on the Buddha's part, with one 
beautiful exception, A monk was very ill, and 
neglected by the other monks, both because he was 
—as he said—of no use to them, and, as is evident 
from the story, because his condition was repulsive. 
Then the Buddha said to Ananda, ‘Fetch some 
W'ater, you and 1 will bathe this monk.’ The 
Buddha poured the water over him, and Ananda 
wiped him ; the Buddha lifted his head and 
Ananda his feet, and so they laid him on his bed. 

* Msha Visgga, Ti. 36. 
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The terms io which the Buddha rebuked the 
monks for their neglect, and the last words of the 
sentence 1 am about to quote, reach higher, I think, 
than anything else in the Pitnkas, into the levels of 
Christian teaching- * You monks have no mothers 
and no fathers to wait on you. If you do not wait 
on one another, who will wait on you ? Whosoever 
would watt on me, let Aim wait upon the siek' ’ 

A Christian can only rejoice to quote such a 
passage as this, and heartily congratulate his Buddhist 
friends upon it, and invite them to follow it.^ 

We have seen that the two chief disciples, 
Saripuita and Mogallana, were brought upon the 
scene with a careful record of the circumstances of 
their conversion ; but this is not the case with others. 
The later Pitaka books contain classified lists of the 
monks (and nuns) who were distinguished in various 
ways; but there is nothing of this sort attempted in 
the Vinaya. Here a great part of the traditional 
history of the religion is evidently taken for granted. 
Persons who w'ere among the chief in importance 
are brought upon the scene without introduction. 
For instance, a very prominent figure in the story 
is that of Ananda \ but the occasion of his conversion 
is not recorded. He is said (in the commentaries) 
to have been a cousin of Gotama, and we find him, 

’ Maha Vnggii, tiIL 36, 3. 

^ At procni, 1 fnl bpvmil lo the degree to whkh die Baddhuts of Ceylon 
—«p»king gcnenJty—we destitute tiw chnfACtcr here tttnTmted (0 ihcir 
FODfideTj la £h[>ckj»g, and aJI but i□e^edJb1e to peratms vrbo have IjTcd onJy in 
OlriatiiU] countries. 
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from first to last, m the closest attendance on the 
Buddha He nurses him in sickness; is often con- 
suited about his movements ; is the me<Iium of many 
of his communications with monks and laymen, 
While others are represented as more learned and of 
higher attainment—in fact, Ananda, according to the 
tradition, was one of the last to become a Rabat— 
none were so near to the person and affections of 
the leader. 

Another important personage was the guilty 
Devadatta It would be possible, I think, almost with 
exactness to trace, withiit the Pitaka books themselves, 
the growth of the tradition about this person. In the 
Maha Vagga he is mentioned only once, as having 
been the occasion, by reciting the Form of Confession 
in the presence of laymen, of a rule forbidding such a 
practice. But in the Culla Vagga, a second part of 
the history' of the Rule, Devadatta’s crimes are 
narrated in great detail. He had acquired, in former 
births, a great amount of merit, and in this life was 
far advanced in Buddhistic attainments, and a great 
master of supernatural powers. But pride and 
honours were too much for him; he coveted the 
first place, and set to work to obtain it. He culti¬ 
vated the friendship of Ajhtasattu, the young son of 
King Bimbisara, and aroused in him the same envy 
against bis father the king, as he himself indulged 
against the Buddha.’ ' You kill your father and be 
king, and 1 will kill Gotama and be Buddha,’ The 

■ Csllla Vitgpi, vLi. 2 ^ 
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young prince's attempt to murder his father was happily 
discovered and averted for the while (though he carried 
out his evil purpose later), and the king, acting on true 
Buddhist principles, voluntarily surrendered the king¬ 
dom to him. Devadatta persisted in his attacks on 
Gotama, once sending men to kill him, who, instead 
of killing him were subdued and converted by his 
influence ; once hurling down a rock, which failed to 
strike him, hut brought on Devadatta the greatest of 
all possible guilts, that of shedding a Buddha's blood ; 
for a splinter of the fallen rock pierced the Buddha's 
foot. Foiled in these attempts, he set to W'ork to 
introduce dissension into the Commun[!y^ and for this 
purpose invented five points of greater strictness than 
the existing rules required. He persuaded a good 
many monks, Vajjians of Vesali,^ to support him in 
demanding of the Buddha that these five points should 
be made rules. On the Gotama's refusing this, he 
led away a train of 500 monks, who were soon how¬ 
ever induced to return by the preaching of Sariputta. 
Devadatta was most generously treated by Gotama, 
and warned again and again ; but when he persisted 
in his determination to divide the Community, his 
doom was solemnly predicted. 

Several references to Devadatta may be gathered 
from other parts of the Pitaka, but they are all in 
obvious reference to the account already summarised. 
The Prince Abhaya was stirred up by Ndtaputta to 
tax Gotama with having used unkind langUc^e about 

^ SH ChUptCE Xldn pr 
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Devadatta, calling him 'damned,' 'doomed to hell 
for a KaJpa,' 'past cure/ and the like; and the 
Buddha explained that a word which is true, and 
intended to do good, though it give pain, is right. 
The condemnation was uttered out of the Buddha's 
compassion for all beings,‘ 

It is as an illustration of the horrible evils of 
schism, and of the great dangers which arise from 
being praised and made much of, that Devadatta’s 
story is elaborated; and all the references to him, 
except the first, belong to the later portion of the 
Pilaka cycle of traditions. They lead us, therefore, 
fitly on to the concluding portion of the biography 
we are constructing—which is to be found in some¬ 
thing like a chronological order in the Sutta of the 
Parinlbbana or Decease of the Buddha, For the 
mind of the compiler of that Sutta was evidently 
occupied with the thought of dissensions and schisms, 
<md the desire to prevent or heal them. He has 
brought together a variety of topics, but this is 
the dominant one. His aim has been—with certain 
special reference, as I believe, to the circumstances of 
his own time—to represent the last thoughts of the 
Buddha as having been directed to the great purpose 
of unity. 

5. The throne of Magadha was occupied in 
these later days of Gotama's life by Ajatasattu, 

* Maj, tfik. 58, In Siiflytt!. Nik. tl. i. 2 the rAvminic vtise ' fs,' rici., 

ii qonteii i Mil in Ai^t. iv. £S, ft ia qiiatcd and esplimcd. So in Sutynt. irii. 
35“ these tttm qei weids 'wkadi scoir ia ihe CuUn Vagga pMsagr* 
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This monarch was anxious to overcome the Vaj- 
jians, and sent his minister to inquire of the Buddha 
whether he would succeed or not in his enter 
prise. The Buddha turned to Anaiida and asked 
whether the Vajjians were in the habit of meeting in 
large numbers; whether they met and acted in unity ; 
whether they were keeping their laws and making 
no innovations in them ; whether they honoured the 
old; whether their women were well conducted; 
whether they were keeping in repair and treating 
with reverence the shrines which existed in their 
country; and, finally, whether they were maintaining 
due provision for the comfortable support of the 
Buddhist saints (rahats) in their country. To all 
these Ananda replied in the affirmative; and then 
the Buddha told the minister, that as long as these 
seven conditions of prosperity continued, the Vajjians 
would prosper. The minister went away w'lth little 
hope of success; and the Buddha soon afterwards 
summoned his monks together to give them a 
corresponding instruction as to the conditions on 
which the permanent prosperity of the Community 
depended. In five sets of seven and one set of six, 
these conditions of j>ermanence are stated, and they 
embrace—in no very logical order—nearly all the 
leading principles of Buddhism, It is not difficult to 
see that the first set of seven, which really corresponds 
lo the seven qualities commended in the Vajjians, 
forms the original part of this collection of forty-one, 
and that the other thirty-four are later additions. 
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Then follows a curious account of Gotama's re* 
buking Ananda for a rash compliment. Ananda had 
professed his conviction that there never had been, 
nor ever would be, any one greater or wiser in absolute 
knowledge than Gotama. ‘ Brave words, Ananda j 
but can you see into the minds of all past and future 
Buddhas, and estimate exactly their characters and 
powers ? Can you see into me, the Buddha of the 
present?’ Poor Ananda admitted that he had none 
of these powers; and that all he was entitled to assert 
was that all Buddhas, past and present, must have 
obtained Buddhahood by the same course of extinc¬ 
tion of lust, and of active self-training, by which 
Gotama had attained it. 

The Sutta has next some sections which are in 
the main identical, though with some differences of 
arrangement, with certain sections which I passed 
unnoticed In the Maha Vagga. One of these Is 
particularly Important as possibly affording a means 
of ascertaining the date—or at least the relative date 
—at which the Pttakas were compiled. 

Sunfdha and Vassakira, the chief ministers of 
Magadha, in view of the war with the Vajjians, were 
building a city at PdtaIigAma.‘ It w'as a spot haunted 
by thousands of those local deities which haunt 
trees, ponds, houses and the like, and (as the Buddha 
saw, though no one else did) the Magadhan authnri- 

^ Pwuniljthi p.1 tn t i^ 5ttilignTnii!i li najraraiti injfpcDcL Rhys- DiTidi tra-nvTfl(w, 

' fort trying r^igimabrat my tmUsUliois ib^ 1 tbink^ Ift0« oomclp a$ imply tPg 
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tics were in unconscious but auspicious sympathy 
with (what a later phraseology would call) the genius 
of the place. Where the local deities of highest power 
haunted, there the mightiest nobles were planning 
their dwellings, where the deities were of those 
medium or of lower dignity^ there Maghadans of 
corresponding rank were settling. The Buddha 
revealed this auspicious fact to Ananda, and said, 
Mt is as if the Magadhan ministers had taken counsel 
with the Tivatinsa gods. Of all the dwellings of 
noble men, of all places of traiBc, this will be the chief 
city; Pataliputta, the central town. But there will 
be three dangers for Pataliputta, from (ire, or from 
water, or from breach of friendship.* 

The Buddha was of course entertained there, and 
he is represented as having expressed his satisfaction 
in some lines’ which inculcate the culture of local 
deities in a way inconsistent with the strictest Bud¬ 
dhism, and which indeed belong to the region of the 
astrologer and the house charmer :— 


* In wha± spot soever the wise man takes op bis abode, 

There let him give food to good and self-coiitrolled men of re¬ 
ligion 1 

To the deities that belong there let him give an ofiering: 

Thus served they will serve him, honoured they will honour him ; 
So dealt with, they feet for him os a mother for her own dear son ; 
He always sees good luck whom the local deities love/ 


c ^ ^ ^ '"'ehl w IMOI called > Aowxhwlrt* 

Rhp EhTdr CDtcs (J. B. B. p. 19 .«1 p. snj. Thee h oo rwL. 

•ar.ng that which h„rc been preyed imo tic 
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And the builders of the city resolved that the gate 
by which the Buddha went out should be called the 
Gotama gate, and the crossing at which he should 
cross the Ganges should be called the Gotatna ferry. 
He did not cross, however, by the ferry, for the 
river was full; but miraculously disappeared from the 
one side and stood, W'ith his train of monks, on the 
other.' 

Many a comprehensive discourse was uttered as 
the Buddha went from place to place in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vesali; but it was after he had entered 
on the retirement of the rainy season at Belu\'a. near 
that city, that the symptoms of his approaching end 
appeared. He became very 1 ) 1 , and suffered much, 
but he would not pass away till he had bidden his 
monks farewell,* So by an effort of will he turned 
back the sickness, and retained his hold on life. 
On his recovery', Ananda asked for some last instruc¬ 
tions. The reply is very striking. 

* What is it the Community expects of me ? I ha^-e 
preached the doctrine, making no distinction of inner 
and outer, the Buddha has not reserved therein the 
teacher*s perquisite,* Should any one thus think, 
Ananda. " 1 will be the leader of the Community of 
monks,*' or “the Community is dependent upon me," 
I suppose he, Ananda, must lay dovm rules on any 
point concerning the Community! This has never been 


1 Maiiapiiriiiili'l*. S., p. 14. ’ M*h#parimbb. S., p. 21. 
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my (iheTathagata's) thought; " I lead the Community, 
ihe Community depends on me." How should 1 lay 
down rules on any point for the Community ? 1 am 

now worn, outgrown, old, aged, far on in years; my 
age is going on for eighty. Just as a wom-out cart, 
Ananda, can get along only with all sorts of patching 
and cared so methinks it is only with patching and 
care that my body gets along. When the Tathagata 
by abstraction from all marks of outward objects, by 
the extinction of certain sensations, lives in the at¬ 
tainment of that freedom of mind which consists In 
noting nothing, then only is the Tathagatha's body 
kept at case. Therefore. I say, Ananda, be your¬ 
selves your lamp, yourselves your refuge, have no 
other refuge; have the doctrine for your light, have 
the doctrine for your refuge, have no other refuge. 
How can this be ? 

‘ Let us suppose a monk so lives, —with so true 
an estimate of the body, as to be in bodily things 
austere, attentive, recollected, and to subdue all pain 
of craving; so true an estimate of sensation, as to be 
in regard of sensations austere, attentive, recollected, 
and to subdue all sense of pain ; so true an estimate 
of thought, as to be in regard of thoughts austere, 
attentive, recollected, and to subdue all^ thoughts of 
pain t then a monk lives his own lamp, his own 
refuge, with no other refuge; with the doctrine for 
his lamp and for his refuge, and with no other refuge. 
And whoever either now or after my death shall so 
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live, they will be in the highest place among those 
who are lovers of the Rule.' 

After this the Buddha is recorded to have deliber¬ 
ately resolved on dying in three months* time. He 
might, with such powers as he had acquired, have 
prolonged his life—-so he reflected-—for a cycle or for 
the rest of the current cycle of time j and Ananda, on 
hearing his reflections, entreated him to do so; for 
Mara was besetting Ananda’s mind. And soon Mam 
approached in personj and reminded the Buddha of 
words he had before spoken—at the very beginning of 
his Buddhahood, as is afterwards explained—announc¬ 
ing his resolve not to enter on his final extinction till 
he had fully preached his doctrine. ' Now,' cried the 
enemy, ‘ all that has been done ; disciples, monks and 
nuns, lay men and lay women, have been trained, who 
can teach and explain the doctrine to others, etc. 
Let the Blessed One therefore enter on his final 
extinction.’ 

* Be at ease, wicked one,’ replied the Buddha, ' the 
'rathagata’s final e.xtinction is not far distant, at the 
end of three months the Tathagata will enter on final 
extinction.' This solemn renunciation was marked by 
a mighty earthquake, such eis occurs—we here learn— 
only on eight occasions ; viz., by natural causes, by 
the supernatural power of meditation in some un¬ 
usually wise sage. Brahman or Buddhist, or of some 
deity higher or lower, and on the occasions of a 
Buddha’s conception, his birth, his attainment of 
Buddhahood, his setting in motion the royal wheel 
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of the law, his deliberate renunciation of life, and 
lastly his actual final and utter passing away from 
existence.^ 

Ananda tried in vain to persuade his master to 
remain for the rest of the cycle; but he was re¬ 
minded — and the information must have been as 
mortifying to Ananda as it is strange to us — that this 
was not the first time that he had had the opportunity 
of urging such a request. Again and again, in various 
scenes, the Buddha had given him a very strong 
hint by saying, ‘ One of my power could easily, If he 
liked, remain in life all the cycle;' and on either 
of these occasions, had Ananda taken the hint and 
hogged the Buddha to stay in life, he would have con¬ 
sented! So it is Ananda, it seems, by his dulness 
about taking a hint, who has prevented our having 
the son of Suddhodana still among us t 

In due time the Buddha arrived with Ananda at 
the Kdtigdra hall, and preparations were Immediately 
made for assembling all the monks of the Vesali dis¬ 
trict (or province, Sfmiwa). i!e addressed them 
in an earnest though very technical sermon, insist¬ 
ing on the great heads of his system as essential 
to the permanence of religion, and to the good and 
happiness of gods and men. Me ended with the 
words, * Behold now, monks, 1 impress it upon you; 
all (composite) things are subject to the law of 
dissolution; press on earnestly to perfection; soon 

* Thfji «Gt cf eight leads the WWip^lci' to inlroducei 

irrelcvBotl^p two listi df dfihl stagea of ihe higher meditatjEua- 
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the TatbagHta’s final extinction will take place; at 
the end of three months the Tathagata will enter 
on final extinction.' Off as the versified form of the 
story expresses it:— 

* Full ripe is my age, little of my life remains, 

T shjiil leave you and gOt”! have made myself my own Tefuge j 
Be untiring, be recoUectcdj and keep to the rules of conduct; 

Let your resolution be firmly held, guard your thoughts well; 
Whoso in this doctrine and rule untiringly toils on. 

Shall leave the ocean of re]X;ated births and make an, end of sorrow.' 

In leaving Vesall, Gotama turned slowly and 
deliberately as an elephant does, and took a solemn 
last look at the city, and went on from place to place 
giving various instructions. One of these is very 
significant as an indication of the relative date of the 
Sntta in which it occurs. He addressed the monks 
on the method of testing or verifying doctrine. 
Whether a particular doctrine be assened by a single 
monk w'ho professes to be reporting what he actually 
heard the Buddha say, or whether it be the tradition 
of a particular monastery or district, or that of one, or 
of many very learned elders, there is hut one test. The 
sentences and syllables of the dogma under discussion 
are to be carefully taken and placed beside the sacred 
text and compared with the rule.^ If they do not 

< FttriEiikb. S., 391 The w^rds a/E Suita md Vinay*. the Diun» of the tn'tii 
collection} aftervmids sailed Pitikei Tlis ‘ lomiEd ’ Elden abtwE are deaEiibed 
Eu ' faahiUHili,'—' full of tfwlicitHi' (EmritiJ, stnl' vinayndbifi,' ' eartyinB ebotit 
with ihetn Ihe rule' (vinsyal, ind maLthsdhirti, ‘knCEwiug Ijy tutart the 
at jt[kti|Mldalu,‘ the ‘ sumniBiie#' tjf doctrine, etc , and Lfeta of ahr^Ed ihIes. 
AH lliEae cxfirEMiotl^ rEfn cvhlffllly to a fililj eorapllEdi nnd dasailisd * lEit 
(and altnosl SErtailUy to ii utilten onej, odd innrk the kle dnlr of the Mnha- 
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Stand with the text and bear comparison with the 
rulct then it follows that such a dogma is certainly 
not the word of the Buddha,—it is that monk's mis¬ 
take (and so convereely). 

This important passage is succeeded by a more 
strictly narrative (and I doubt not, far more ancient) 
portion of the Sutta.^ Gotama and Ananda went an 
to PAva, and were the guests there, with others of 
the Community, of Cunda the smith. Besides the 
other ' hard and soft foods/ cakes and curry and rice, 
Cunda had provided a quantity of dried pork. The 
Buddha at once perceived that this pork was not 
likely to be safely eaten by any one, of ull gods and 
men, except a Buddha. He made his own meal upon 
it, but ordered what remained to be buried in a hole. 
(The ne.\t paragraph I translate quite literally for 
the reason given in the note.)® 'So when the 
Bhagavat had eaten the food of Cunda the smith, 
there arose in him a Fierce disease of the nature of 

' The Bccdons mjiFti*! it, 14-33 awi 55.38 (M. T. S. pp. 41 and 47, 
tic.) arc Tamscled on an tJil mcLrLcnl prDbAbEy tbe same hs thal ctf 

which fnjgniEntA ajipenr b llic first book ot thn Malm Vag^, These secibn* 
are fiee from tht inJewpetfitcHi of cljibnmte dodriiiHJ pasEagai, 

^ Here arc three ?ersioi35 side by skb, (t) the prose of ttni eamptleft whkh u 
only a frrose aminge-tn^rat of {a), a nearly Cemtemparary ^ sSokaT^iind {|J live earlier 
ami [{BaiEitcr TfishtuM stanza* diffedng in scrcniJ phmaeB from (2), In (j) 
there Is no ^llyakm to the forthnde with which the piUM was borne, which li 
developed En (f), Iv'Of la there, uncoftllTig to my translatkid, in (2}, But Khys 
Davids transktea I he sectmd tine of (2) thus i— 

* He bore with ibrtilude ihc pain 
The sharp pain even imto demh t * 

TJ]S5 k dn*, t ihinh, to an curcrsighL mean* * felt ' or " felt 

mucW "iJd * dhiiTO" a ft eomraon title of the Buddha, which may be inmalated 
cither " bmve" or “* wEte.* 
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dysentery, violent pains go on, such as lead to death. 
These pains, however, the Bhagavat, in conscious 
recollected ness, accepted without complaint. * Let us 
go, Ananda, to Kusin^ra’ The venerable Ananda 
assented, saying, * Even so, my lord ( 

Or thus: — 

‘When he had eaten the food of Condji ihe smith (so 1 have heard} 
The wise one cxperiencL’d a disease violent, such ns leads to 
death.’ 

Or thus : — 

‘When he had eaten the dried pork. 

Violent illness aiose in the Teacher: 

The Bhagavat suRered violent puigings, and said, 

I will go to the city of Kuainara-’ 

Here follows a trilling episode which led to the 
Buddha’s giving an account of his own calm and self- 
concentration, .such that a furious storm had taken 
place around him w'ithout his noticing it. The next 
section tells us of his being robed in a set of robes of 
cloth of gold, the gift of a new adherent, the splen* 
dour of which was outshone by the brilliance of the 
Buddha's shin, I'or as the day of his decease 
approaches, the same phenomenon occurs as at the 
time uf his acrjuiring Buddahood i his complexion 
becomes pure and lustrous.^ 

Then the old narrative is resumed, and although 

1 TIlc Eotpissskm llie siinit M in foitlier ptaccB, wtiefe the lamc Lc iftlJ ^ 
nf Assniit of Sifipiitu und Oliicrit hil whnl told siinpljf In the 
Miiha 11 heits trated aa a II WAS derrdoped latcf into 

H sort af * — ^ee O^irida HOlOk 
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it is given also in prose, we may quote the nictncal 
version — 

* 0n Buddha wentt on to Kakutthji riverj 

Fair Eowed thi: white water and dear and pleasant, 

Down thither stepped weaiy and worn the Teacher, 

Great* peerless one, Tathapta, chief of beings I 

The Teacher bathed* he drank and he crossed the river. 

He first and chief, followed by al! the brethren. 

Still setting forth doctrine* the Blessed Teflcher* 

The mighty Sage, came to the ^lango-Gaxden. 

Then straight the monk, Cuntlaka* named, he summon'd, 

" Fold now a robe fonribld and spread it 'neath tne.“ 

Straight Cunda heard the voice of the seLf-controTd one^ 
Fourfold in haste folded a robe and kid it t 
Down lay the great Teacher* so worn and weary* 

While Cunda sal down on the ground before him/ 

Some confusion between this monk Cunda and 
Cunda the smith has led to the Insertion here of 
a considerate message, left by the Buddha with 
Ananda for the comfort of Cunda, if the latter should 
feel remorse at the thought that the food he gave had 
been followed by the Buddhas extinction. Ananda 
was to assure him, as from the Buddha's own lips, 
that this oflering of Cunda's, and that first offering of 
food made on his own attainment of Buddahood, were 
the two most meritorious of all offerings. The result 
of that action of Cunda s would lead to long life* to 
beauty, to happiness, to glory, to heaven, to sovereign 
power. 

• CarreS]tOCiilin£ to I3I1 Sn U5V inslaacc rEfeneJ to k p. 76, n. 3^ and vtry pio- 

hahly conlmliatUI With llml I We it baliily EnaqgS, Imt mte 

a nactiT whid] imrly ivpTvwaU ibe oEiiriiiiiL 

^ This be the latiac pcison ai the EmitL, bwt there may be 

SOtDc expkmatiOD which not readied U 3 ^ gf the Cmnidd^ce oT the noiiiEf^ 
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The next stage of the journey was the last. With 
a great train of monks the liuddha went to the 54 ]a 
Grove, where, between a pair of Sala trees in every 
respect alike, the couch was spread, and the Buddha 
lay down with his head to the north, reclining on his 
right side, with full consciousness and recollected ness, 
in a iIon-like repose. 

At this moment the Sala trees burst into unex¬ 
pected bloom, the heavens rained flowers upon the 
hero’s form, and heavenly music was wafted from 
the skies, But such signs of honour as thesQ, 
said the Buddha, are not the true honour of a 
Tathagata. Rather, he said, the monk or nun, 
lay ncan or lay woman, who lives in the perform¬ 
ance of all the duties and ways of religion, such 
a one pays him the true, the higher honour and 
service, 

Unseen spirits were now crowding the air to get 
a sight of the great Being, — not the space of a pin¬ 
point for twelve leagues round but was full of deities, 
—some ready to tear their hatr in vulgar grief, 
but some clear-sighted enough to see that ‘all 
things are unabiding/ and to acquiesce in what is 
inevitable. 

Under the twin Sala trees, Ijeforc the last moment 
came, several incidents and discourses of very unequal 
interest are recorded as having found place. Some 
are mere heterogeneous notices of rules; some are 
important summaries of doctrine \ but two classes only 
will be mentioned now, those which are really part of 
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Gotama's biography,* and those which have a his¬ 
torical interest.* 

Ananda is a very well marked character, and 
always wins our sympathy, He was rather slow, as 
we have seen \ during all his master's life he failed 
to attain rahaiship; but his patient alTection and 
gentleness are very attractive. One is glad to find 
him appreciated. While Gotama reclined between 
the Sala trees, Ananda withdrew, and stood leaning 
against some doorway, and wept at the thought, that 
his kind master was so soon to pass away, and he 
still a learner 1 Gotama sent for him, and comforted 
him, and uttered in three parallel sentences these 
touching words ; ' A long time, Ananda,* you have 
followed and serx-ed me with acts of love, with words of 
love, with thoughts of love, kind, blessed, unvarying, 
immeasurable. And then he spoke at length to the 
monks in praise of Ananda, comparing him, for the 
gracious ness of his manners, to a universal monarch.^ 
But poor Ananda was immediately to give another 
proof of the limited range of his powers. He tried 
to dissuade the Buddha from accomplishing his 
extinction in the insignificant little town of Kusinara. 
Let him go and end his life rather in some great city, 
Rajagaha or Benares. The Buddha rebuked him! 


Anwadn’i umrort ami hi* prajie. The raraeBtinu lhai 
Golama AoaM art d« m Kudnan^ The [gij. S«bh^haV 

tte Isii wtudBi (he way of d«tt*sc 

Httlonr^l dueelwn* on gleoa aboet Ihe fam pitgrthu™, the buriii] of 
* rf. chafer ijc, pv aSd. 
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Kustnara must not be called an j'nsignificant town : 
ages ago it had been the royal city of the great 
Maha Sudassaiia (the ideal king),^ and had been 
adorned with every element of (the conventional 
description of) wealth and splendour. Ananda was 
then sent to prepare the nobles of Kustnara for 
what was to take place; and they came full of grief 
and were presented, family by family, to the Buddha. 
The news of the approaching end decided a certain 
Subhadda, a religious person of great attainments 
and importance but not yet a Buddhist, to come and 
inquire of the Buddha, and he was soon conv'erted 
and became a rahat, the last disciple gained by 
Gotama himself. 

Little more remained to be done. Three times 
Gotama called on his monks, if there were any point 
on which any one of them had yet any doubt, now 
while he was yet with them to ask about it. Not one 
had a point to raise. And the Buddha asserted the 
conclusion, that there was not one in the w^holc 
Community in whose ntind one doubt existed in 
regard to the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the Order, the 
Way or the Path: the last of the 500 had at least 
entered indefectibly on the path which must lead 
him at last to perfect insight. 

Then the Blessed One said to the monks, ' Be* 
hold now, mendicants, I say to you, eveiy^thing is 
subject to decay, press forward untiringly to perfet- 

^ A Tciy fAmenu ijy S*, vol. Ktrf despibcs ihc. ^lary 

of ihEn mciicLrdi and hU Ctlj* 


F 
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tion.' This was his last word. He then entered 
into the first stage of meditation, thence into the 
second, the third, the fourth; from the fourth 
stage of meditation he proceeded to the realm of 
the infinity of space, thence to that of the infinity 
of thought and so into the reaim of nothingness, 
then into that of neither consciousness nor uncon¬ 
sciousness, and thence into that in which ail 
action of either thought or perception is at an 
end, 

Ananda, the simple-minded, thought all was 
over, but Anuruddha, the great metaphysician of 
the Community, said. ‘Nay, brother Ananda, this 
is not full Nirvana; he has entered that state in 
which all action of either thought or perception is 
at an end.' 

Nirvana it appears is not the culmination of 
abstraction. The Buddha retraced his course 
through all these stages of exalted meditation, 
step by step to the fourth, the third, the second, 
the first; and in the moment of issuing from the 
first stage of meditation, the Blessed One became 
extinct. 

The event was accompanied by a fearful and 
terrible earthquake, and by suitable reflections from 
beings of every grade. The supreme Brahma uttered 
a stanza which was hardly worthy of the occasion ; at 
any rate it was far surpassed in conciseness and in 
celebrity by that of Sakra, the leader of the 
gods;— 
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* All Ehings ^ 31^ unabidingf 
Birth, denth^—their law is this: 

They come to birth; they perish^ — 

End all* and fAa/ is h]i35 I " 

The utterance of the metaphysician Anurudtiha 
was more definitely an epjiiaph : — 

* There came no strife of gasping breath from that strong heart and 
bedfast will ; 

All longing past* all calm attain'd* did that higli sage his date fiilfjl ; 
Accepted wiliingly the pain^ with heart unmov'd and mind at peace; 
As sonte bright flame “ extinguish^ fades^ so came to him the glad 
release.* 

The verse attributed to Ananda aJmost overdoes 
his character for simplicity*— 

* Moment of tenor t mometrt of thrilling awe I 
When glorious Buddha* rich in every grace. 

In hnal dissolution fiass’d away [' 

Men anJ deities alike, each accordldg to his own 
degree of detachment from desire, received the news 
with bitter emotion or philosophic calm, and Anu- 
ruddha especially reminded the brethren how the 
departed had prepared them to recognise the law 
of separation and dissolution. And in such converse 
the night w'as spent 

For six days the preparations for the burning, 
which had been intrusted to the Mallian nobles of 

* The word sankh impHes ' cdTnpiMfntl/ atld itlE^eBlS the jugutrtent which 
h at the bw af ihe a4itleEne^Ll , til, Ukat whet haa Itccn formed by puUlnjr 
elcmcoLs together h IbtlJc to be deatrn-yed liy their aepacattioii; the rcaderiiig 
' thio^ * ihefcforc rnddequite. Oo the oLher haad * ehic? ^ Eumkh^ ^ includes 
ail objecU, ilD other word dian * Ihingt ' is liugij ci^cnigh. 

■ Perhe|K the paiiidple 'pajimaain' unpLIes* +a5 what hu Nen kindled is 
liflble to e^tiiiction, ^ 
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Kusinara, were carried on with acts of homage to the 
corpse, with dances, music and dowers and decora- 
lions; and on the seventh day, witli every sign of 
honour, borne by eight chieftains of the Mallians, 
the corpse was taken—not, as was first thought of, and 
as would have been usual, around the outside of the 
city, but according to a divine intimation, through 
the very^ midst of the city—to a spot upon the east 
of it where the cremation was to be. No (x>ilution 
could be caused by such a corpse ; on the contrary all 
Kusinara was knee-deep in the dowers which were 
showered from heaven, to strew the way of the 
auspicious procession. 

In accordance with an idea which we have already 
met with more than once in this narrative, the remains 
of the Buddha were treated, as Ananda directed, like 
those of a universal monarch (cakkavatti). The boily 
wiis wrapped first in a new cloth, then in cotton wool, 
then in another new cloth, and so on till it had been 
wrapfjetl in 500 such double wrappings, Jt was 
then placed in ;in iron oil vessel, and this w.ts 
encUjscd in another iron vessel. They then made 
a mound of all kinds of perfumes, and laid thereon 
the body of the Buddha, When the 500 monks had 
assembled, they walked three times round the pyre, 
and did homage at the feet of the Buddha; and 
thereupon the pyre took fire. Every particle of 
the body, except the bones, having been burnt, and 
not an ash remaining, rain fell from heaven and waters 
hurst up from beneath the earth, and so the pyre 
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was quenched, while the Malllans added perfumed 
waters. 

They then (daced the bones in their council-hall, 
and made a lattice-work of spears iuid a ratnpart of 
bows * around them \ and for seven days with dance 
and song, and music and flowers, and perfumes, did 
honours and homage and reverent service. 

'I'd obtain a ^xjrtion of the relics and erect in the 
honour of the Huddha a shrine, or stdpa,'—such pro¬ 
bably as is now' called in Ceylon a ’ ddgoba' nr * relic- 
holder,'—^wa.s now the ambition of all who could 
cLaim to do so, 

Goiama had belonged to the Kshatriya or royal 
(or warrior) caste: so first the King ,^jaiasatin. and 
then the Licchavian nobles of Vesali, and then the 
Sakyans of Kapilavastu, and three other clans, iind 
with these one Brahman, of Vethadipa—seven claims 
in all—asserted their respective claims to a share in 
the bodily remains, and to the right of erecting a 
dagoba over them. But the Mallians of Kusinam 
were unwilling to part w-Ith their posiiesslon till a 
Brahman niuned Dona* came forward as peace¬ 
makers, and divided the relics into eight [Kirtions, 
keeping for himself the vase (in which they had been 
collected). This Brahm,m by caste was of course a 
Buddhist by religion, and the story of his intervention 
evidently formed part of the older tr<idition. It is 
recorded in simple verse :—■ 

^ A ctiMfifti ? 

^ Tlbefi= 111 iiLipickHu ubant ihii namrp u Da 4 lil (.tlte ifac 

MaluibhArALti')| |i like thanii a rdic tcikL 







m 




* Hear^ reirreDd sire I only n word I ofTer; 

Out Buddha dear taught ns a law of meekness. 

Ill were it if Over the distfibulion 
Of Ats remains strife should arise and warfare f 
Come* rev'rend sirs I let ns^ in love and concord 
Sweetly agreed, make of them eight divisions; 

Wde be the shrines distributed through the regioosj 
And many men won to the failh of Enddha J 

One other Kshatriya clan pot In a claim after the 
distribution, but it was too late,^ 


Note.—Ikdicatioks of an ancient metrical life 
OF OQTA^tA. 

Tliere U reason to think that the oldest tradition of the life of 
Gotama was handed down in a ccmtinuoits poeti4 in Tri&htubh 
metre^ of the form GantvJina Buddho nadiyam Kakutthaih; fiag- 
ments of which have come down to us, im bedded in the prose 
narradve. 

This metre has peenJiar claims to be considered ancient (Bn 
Oldeoberg has remarked on the antiquity of the [passage from which 
t have quoted a linej* and it is particularly associated with the 
biographical notices of the Euddha. 

* Tm iaddcDidt Ottiiitcd iLbci¥ie+ fjjservc a —Ibc psirti played 

TKpeclh'dy by ^Uhaku^pa anil by Sut^ttidda. MabaloLOTp* WAi mi a tJktincr 
when tbetidSn^S Tedclml him,—rcachied hliii Ijy his seeing ftrune tuae cairying mc 
of ihc flfiwcrd whidh had faUen in K tidnar fh .— ^ ^upenubsml m- 

timatioii WflJ givefl iif Iht MnLLiims ihai the ctemaiiaa should be delayed tUl ho 
armred. Subhndda was a lar !ss luyai diacJple. He had bfxn hut a litik 
while adnutLcd^ and his didoyal worcls W^c the one excepticiti to the plaui ten^ 
which premllcd roiUid the Bnddha'a torflb. lie whk la cSnU: Why should we 
be MEiy ? We are fid of a strict mailer ; uaw we Cin make what rules we tike, 
li waii thil remark of Subhadda s, we find r^m the Culk which led to 

the detenninatian of the 500 mimki Id ipeet and rqrniulaie all the Badrlhn's 
word* wilbotst delay, and it wo* Miimkasutpa who presided at iheir asssmbly, 
Eul of that as&ernbly iliE Satia lay^ nothing. 

* I Imve trajulaled h, pieaerving the mcEie, on p. yS, 
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— The metrt k anacni, 

(i,) Te is closely allied to the Greek and Latsn sappbk arid 
hcDdecasylLabic. 

{».) Passages in it contain a large proporEson of the old grain- 
matical forms and old words, such aa * havOt" * bnihij^ etc* 

(3.) They contain prosodiacai peculiarities, some of whicb* from 
their affinity to old Latin prosody, I believe to be old, the 
qtiaiitily of commoOi and the (i) omission and (3) elision of jts. 

There ate of cotaist Icite verseB in this metres which was a 
favnnribe ons (thotigh the latef ones are not go weU wri-ltenjj. as 
there are Emcient verses in other metros (both in sloka and in other 
forms of Trishtiibh)j but I do not think any other nietncal 
passages can he so distinctly identihed as DJioent, as tho^e which, 
being in this meUej hear the other marks of nge. 

B . —// is ssed in passageJr 

(a.) Out of about fourteen instances of this metre in the Vinaya 
Pilakat seven are in the biographical four first Maha 

Vagga, L I-2a; four are In the biographical passage^ CuUa %'aggtt, 
vii- 1-4 t and one in a half biographical passage^ Maha Vagga, 

3, The tliree which occur in Farintbb* S., ate all biographical^ 
referring to Cunda^s sendee, Subhaddha^s late admission., and 
Donats action about the relics. 

(^.) None of the additional fcattires of the biography or hisEory 
which are found in Samantapdsiidika are supported by verses of this 
kind. 
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THE BUUDHIST MORAL SYSTEM tN ilESERAL 
N author who w'ishes to describe the Buddhist 



XI. view of morals in a way intelligible to an 
English reader, and yet as nearly as possible in the 
language and spirit of the Buddhist books, is met by 
considerable difficulties ^ and in stating some of these 
difficulties 1 shall perhaps be able at the same time to 
convey to the reader some true impressions as to the 
shape and structure of the books from which our 
materials are to be derived. 

Greatly as the metaphysical element in Budtlhist 
teaching has sometimes been overstated, it is impos¬ 
sible entirely to separate the discussion of morals from 
that of the general laws of being. This is tnie to 
some extent in regard to any moral system, ancient or 
modern, Greek or Oriental; for whether we consider 
that the end of conduct is the attainment of truth, or 
regard the knowledge of truth as the foundation of 
conduct, either way the two are Intimately associated. 
But it is conspicuously true in the case of the Bud¬ 
dhist system. Not only did Gotama base his rules 
on his * Four Truths,* but knowledge itself in the 
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Uuddhist View Is almost identified with moral power. 
The very name ‘ liuddhism,' of a system which is pre- 
eminently one of conduct, is derived from ‘ hudh, to 
know ; and the two are linked together by another 
characteristic feature of Buddhism, the emphasis 
which it lays on meditation. Mediation, by which 
knowledge is brought to bear on conduct, is in fact 
a part of conduct. Conversely, meditation, by which 
truth is arrived at, depends upon the essentially moral 
conditions of purity and self-control. Of tlte inter¬ 
mediate position which belongs to meditation, the 
Buddhist compilers were well aware ; and accordingly 
they classified the ivholc course as conduct, meditation, 
knowdedge. The Buddhist, Hke the Platonist, though 
for very different reasons, can never separate virtue 
from knowledge. We shall see, however, that the 
knowledge Involved is that of a strictly limited group 
of propositions, aud that neither metaphysics nor 
intellectual knowledge play any large part in the 
Buddhist system. 

Nor are morals sejiarateJ clearly from meta¬ 
physics in the sacred books. It has been usually said 
that morality is the theme of the Sutta Pitaka, or 
collection of discourses, exclusively. This is not the 
case. The Vinaya Pitaka, or collection of the Rules 
of the Community, contains a very large element of 
directly moral precepts atid lectures, and has em¬ 
bodied in it some of the same discourses which are 
found in the Sutta (or Sutra) Pitaka. The 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, though so often spoken of as 
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deep and subtle, consists in great part of matter 
similar to that of the Sutta Pitaka, and often differs 
little from it in arrangement. In the portions of this 
Pitaka which have been published, many of the 
sections are virtually Suttas, only without the 
preface, ‘ on such an occasion the liuddha said,' and 
long passages are word for word the same as in the 
Sutta Pitaka. In fact in the ' Puggala Pannatti^ 
may be found some of the best concise summaries 
of the whole sj'stem. In speaking, therefore, in the 
following pages of ' the Suttas' 1 shall not neces¬ 
sarily imply that my material is taken from the Sutta 
Pitaka, though that will usually be the case. The 
popular division is so far true that the Sutta Pitaka 
is the chief repository of teaching specifically 
moral. 

But neither in the Sutta Pitaka nor in either of 
tlte others do we find a systematic treatment, on any 
large scale, of the whole subject of morals. 

The notion of a volume, setting out the-whole of 
a subject in a continuous treatise, is unknown to the 
ancient Buddhist literature. And accortlingly, in 
regard to morality, there is not to Ije found in the 
‘ canonical' books any complete and regular work 
upon it, nor any authorised course of instruction. 

Nor could such a treatise or course be formed by 
reading the Suttas in succession, The longest Suttas 
are hardly longer than a modern essay or sermon ; the 
large majority are shorter; none are so long as the 
longer dialogues of Plato ; and one is not supplemen- 
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tarj- to anotlier \ each does not take up the subject 
where the last left ofT; each purports to be complete 
in itself. There is very little gained by reading two 
in succession. It is true that they are extremely 
systematic in a certain sense of the word, and that 
many of them cover or summarise a very large part of 
the held,’—in fact it is their vice to be each separately 
exhaustive—but they go over the field in different 
directions, and divide up the same subject by a great 
variety of independent class! feat ions. For instance, 
while one leads the disciple from conversion to Nirvana 
by the successive casting off of a series of ‘impedi¬ 
ments,’ another leads him the same journey by the 
rooting out of certain had habits or states of mind. 
U nder a different name, or even under the same name, 
the same vice, as for instance ‘ hatred,’ will appear in 
both series. One Sutta will treat of tlie three kinds of 
act, acts of body, of speech, and of thought; and the 
next Sutia will contrast two characters, that of the man 
who injures both his neighbour and himself, and that 
of the man who does good to both ; and this contrast 
will consist in the acts, words, and thoughts of the 
two men. liy studying a multitude of such chapters 
one receives a forcible impression of the teaching as a 
connected w'hole; but it is impossible to compile a 
connected treatise by putting such chapters together. 
Such an attempt would result in a mass of repetitious 
and cross-divisions. 


^ Thti Sutia tiramlated on pp^ \m jl good instancD and 

cbEHF aa one W4iU]d do to giTiag tha reader o Bodinci af ihs EyEtemni^C metboiL 
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This will appear clearly enough from a rough 
abridgment of the first and second Sutlas of the 
Majjhima Nikdya, or Collection of treatises of middle 
length. 

The first insists on the necessitjrof an exact know¬ 
ledge of the true character, os regards impermanence, 
etc., of the outer world. Such knowledge will free 
the man from all attachment to the four material ele¬ 
ments, earth, water, fire, and air, to animals, to the 
lower deities, to the various (fully enumerated) higher 
deities, to the four infinite regions, to the objects of 
sight, hearing, thought, and consciousness, to unity, 
multiplicity, and universality, and to Nirvana itself. 
This condition exists in the advanced disciple, and is 
caused by the destruction in him of lust, spite, and 
stupidity] and this condition is identical w'ith the 
final perfection of a Buddlia. 

The second Sutta toadies how to destroy the 
asavas or ' corruptions; of which three are specified, 
those of desire, existence, ignorance. They are got 
rid of by seven methods, vii.. by i/nuking^ only of 
such things as tend to get rid of them, by gimrdiug 
the five senses, by recollected ness in the use of the 
conventional list of necessaries, by resigtmiton to the 
conventional list of inconveniences, bj’ avoidance of 
the occasions of evil, by dispdliug the three wrong 
reflections, desire, malice, and cruelty, by pracimng 
the seven elements of supreme wisdom. He wbo 
has achieved these has ended sorrow. 

From this instance it will also be partly seen in 
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what sense the Snttas are systematic. They are 
constructed upon numerical systems. There are three 
wrong reflections—there are eight of this, and four of 
that} a man may be such and such in ten ways— this 
numerical method is their system. Analysis, other 
thfin numerical division, is very rare. Discussion, In 
the sense of shaking out a subject and shaking It clear 
by inquiry, is unknown. There is no searching back 
to the origin of habits; no recognition of the truth 
that one virtue runs into another, or that a vice may 
melt into a virtue by imperceptible gradations. All is 
definite and dogmatic. Mard-and-fast lines are drawn; 
words are used with unswerving regularity, but their 
meaning is not much elucidated. If the meaning of 
words is explained, it is by accumulating synonyms, 
or—w’hat is the best part of the whole method—by 
similes. But results are given, not inquiries. Nothing 
is tentative. 

Such a method Is distasteful to an European 
reader. We delight in watching the process of in¬ 
quiry, the balancing of different views. In morals 
especially, wc do not feel that we have got far till we 
have got behind the naiues of the virtues and the 
vices. We have been accustomed—the European 
world has been accustomed .since the days of Socrates 
—to find moral discussion consist largely in such 
inquiries as, ‘What is holiness?' ' What distinguishes 
courage from rashness ? ’ And Socrates taught us, 
once for all, not to expect absolute unqualified answers 
to these questions. Mixed motives, blended char- 
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acters—these interest us. But the Buddha knows 
nothing conditjonal, and condescends to nothing ten¬ 
tative. There are so many bad ways and so many 
good; the good are perfectly distinct from the bad; 
and the bad ways all tend to re-birth, and all the good 
ways to dehvea-ance from existence. 

Such is a general description of the moral method 
of the Buddhist books. There are exceptions, and 
the exceptions are to us the most attractive parts 
of the Suttas. But they are few, 1 'hey are oases 
of genuine human inquiry in a desert of fictitious 
accuracy, 

I have said that we do not find an authorised 
course of instruction, or a continuous treatment of the 
whole subject of morality; but I have also alluded 
to the outline of such a course—conduct, meditation,' 
knowledge^—which presents tlte received classlhca' 
dons of the whole subject As a guide to a complete 
arrangement of the whole system of Buddhism it is 
not to be at all despised or set aside. By a persistent 
regulation of his conduct, a man becomes qualified for 
the practice of meditation, which carries him, it is 
pretended, stage by stage to diat condition of mind 
in which he sees into the nature and causes of things, 
and in attaining this insight or knowledge he has 
attained the final goal. Such is the received Buddhist 
view of the moral course; and it ts perhaps possible, 

* SnmWlii, iftriE±Lj^ itw by whidi me^lstadon [s po&ilbJt. 
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without much violence, to exhibit all the difierent parts 
of the teacliing under these three heads. There is a 
class of Suttas formed on this plan, of which that 
translated in p. 3^8 is a specimen. 

But the European reader will probably feel that 
this is not an altogetlier satisfactory order. He will 
hold tliat insight into the meaning and purpose of life 
is the origin, at least as truly as it is the result, of 
intelligent moral conducL In a treatise at any rate 
he will expect to see the thcorj' first laid down, and 
then to see practice directed according to theory. 
And this order is not unrecognised in the Buddhist 
writings, It is represented as the historical order 
in the Buddha’s own proceedings, Gotama is repre¬ 
sented as having first arrived at insight, and then, 
while he went about proclaiming the ' Truths’ which 
he had realised, as haring founded on these ' Truths' 
the training and the specific precepts and the methods 
of meditation. Both points of view are taken; and 
I suspect that the order,—truths, training, conduct,—is 
the older order, and tliat of conduct, meditation, 
knowledge, the later,' 

Whether this conjecture be well founded or not, 1 
think my reader will be most likely to gain a vivid 
idea and correct notion of the whole teaching if I 

I Those with thedx resnlE,. cmondpiuiant four pmdplci 

&DP1 ^Offince of whkli belogs, injeluJitke him wllu by diicoi^eiing LhiUim wos 
the * ran thrcjugh the ^ of rc-Lhlh, An^f^ It. i, 
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first sketch the Buddhist ideal, as it appears to me, 
and then, in the light of the fundamental principles 
which are implied in that ideal and formulated in 
the metaphysical truths, describe the vices which are 
diiefiy condemned and the virtues chiefly insisted 
on. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE IDEAL OF BUDDHISM 

HE qunlities mast charming to the Imtian mind 



J- are gentleness and calm. It is to the exhibi¬ 
tion of these qualities in a high degree that we can 
attribute with the greatest probability the personal 
influence of Gotama the Sakyan, and his acceptance 
as the Buddha by his contemporaries; if we assume, 
and we are not at present justified in doubting It, 
that his contemjjoraries did allow him that title. 
These two qualities, gentleness and calm, unite to 
form the ideal of the Buddhist moralist. In their 
degenerate form they both pass into apathy, and 
there are passages of die Pi takas which recommend 
what is hardly better than that; but the general tone 
is nearer to the ideal, and recommends a gentleness 
that rises into positive love, and a calm which is 
based upon strength and resolution. The picture 
which is given to us of Gotama represents a character 
not only calm and gentle, but active, genial, not 
devoid of humour, deeplj' sympathetic, and intensely 
human. In the general tenor of the books we miss 
tlic humour; we miss much of the sympathy and 
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geniality; but we are for the most p4irt in the 
presence of an ideal which is human and energetic. 
There are. it is true* many passages, especially those 
that deal with meditation or with supernatural 
attainments, which entirely leave behind all that is 
human, natural, probable, all that is genial or 
attractive, and sail away into a region of empty 
abstraction, which it would be flatter)’ to call a 
cloud-land. But when these are excepted, we are 
generally in the region of reality, and are addre^ed 
in tones which are earnest even when they are most 
tedious. For thinl, though with an interval, after 
gentleness and calm, comes eamtstness as an element 
of the Buddhist ideal, To be earnest, to be awake, 
to strive, and not to give up—these are watch-words 
incessantly repeated. The absoluteness of the repose 
to which the sage is invited Is matched by the inten¬ 
sity of the effort that Is required of him in the way/ 
To these three elements if a fourth is to be 
added, it will be th,it, the name of which we are 
obliged to represent, for want of a more exact 
equivalent, by ‘ Purity,' This cannot be entirely 
distinguished from calm; but while that is more 
philosophical, this is more moral. To be without 
any flaw of imperfection, passion, or feeling; no 

1 SuifvL liL II. 6r tbmi. Iht likictritke tiAi ixtn hf tnt m well 
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ripple ruffling the calm sea, no grain of mud ren¬ 
dering turbid the pure waters, no bund or obstacle 
interfering with independence—this, I think, is the 
most favourable aspect, the least merely negative 
aspect, of the quality implied by ‘VisuddhL* The 
Buddhist monk is taught to seek 

^ the oT ihe brcAvi i 

ciJin nod ^hi^ t 

The memoirY * windJesi Air t 
TbA coiuiiwoce AM A max 

But the idea of conscience lias no exact counter¬ 
part in the Buddhist system, any more than the 
Christian idea of sin, as implying moral resijonsi- 
bility, or the transgression of the commands of a 
Person. 

Casing forth, like the sage of Lucretius, from the 
serene heights of wisdom, over the varied world of 
life, but radiating forth, unlike llial sage, rays of kind 
feeling and love in every direction j calm amid 
storms, because withdrawn into a trance of dreamless 
unconsciousne^ ; undisturbed, because allowing no 
external object to gain any hold on sense or emotion, 
or even on thought; owning nothing and wanting 
nothing; resolute, fearless, firm as a pillar; in inter 
Isolation from all other beings, except by feeling 
kindly to them all, such is the ideal ' conqueror of 
Buddhism. The last point of vantage by which 
existence could lay hold of him is gone i he cannot 
continue to exist ! 

* Tcsmyiofii * In " 
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It is a strange medley of contradictions; of noble 
ideas pushed to extravagant and absurd degrees. 

This description of the positive elements of the 
Budilhist ideal, though sketched almost entirely in 
terms derived from tlie 'sacred books.* is not, of 
course, to be found in them In tills shape, and claims 
only to represent the impression which the writer has 
derived from reading the Buddhist books* It is 
placed here, not as being in itself an indisputably 
true impression, but as suggesting a way of arranging 
the details of which it is a generalisation. 

The negative elements in such a picture are more 
than the positive. The removal of bonds, and dis¬ 
turbing inHuenoes, of all that causes either attach' 
ment or hostility, of all that can load the mind with 
fear or remorse, or that can cloud the jutlgment or 
the mental vision,—this removal of evil will be the 
principal object of effort. Along with this will go 
the cultivation of the kindly feelings as the chief 
positive aim. 

As subsidiary to these comes the choice of a 
mode of life iti which the evil can best be removed, 
or in which the man can best detach himself from 
encumbrances. Tliat life is the life of a member of 
the Sangha or Community. The householder or lay¬ 
man is at a great disadvantage ; all the encumbrances 
have greater hold on him; and so long as he remains 
in the house-dwelling state, a certain secondary ideal 
is all he can hope to reach, 'fo this house life a 
secondary set of aims and duties belongs: to this 
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house life is addressed a special part of the teaching, 
especially that wliich treats of heaven and hell 

For in the Ideal we have described there is no 
room for aspiration after praise or reward, or for fear 
of blame or punishment; neither heaven nor hell have 
any proper place in the system. If they have any¬ 
place it is a secondary one, as considerations to In¬ 
fluence those who have not yet approached the ideal, 
or as facts -which concern those -who never approach 
it. But to the advanced disciples of Buddha, hell i.s 
impossible, and heaven Indlfterent; they are not 
heard of: the heaven and hell system is the religion 
of the layman.’' 

Further, out of this inevitable preference for the 
ascetic life, and from its wide separation from the 
house life, spring two special classes of duties, those 
of the monks towards their own order and towards 
the householder, and those of the householder towards 
tlte monk. 

Two other important features of the ideal above 
described may till now, being negative features, have 
escaped the reader’s notice. 

'I'he Buddhist saint stands in no relation of 
dependence towards any being above himself. 
There is no Creator, no Saviour, no Helper in his 
purview. Religious duties, properly so called, he has 
none. He has been Ids o-i^m refuge, his own light; 
he is what he is by grace of himself alone- Humility 

^ Sn^Eiari thinkfi li wnji. t]]c only tl'inE cxiStEii In Afeokrii** <.Uy ; bm 
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would not become him ; for gratitude he has no occa* 
sion.^ There is thus excluded, from anything but a 
temporary or subsidiary posidont whatever has else- 
where been chiefly meant by ' religion,’ and much of 
what has elsewhere been known as ‘ virtue.' 

The ideal, although of a human character, is the 
ideal to which, according to Buddhist principles, not 
human life only, but every form of life may rise. The 
Buddha has been, in former births, a stag, a dog, 
or a quail; and what is a quail now may hereafter 
be a Buddha, For there is no impassable barrier 
between the various grades of life, of deities, men, 
demons, or brute anlmala What is now a demon 
may, in his demon life, acquire merit which will 
profit him hereafter as a man. One I’arma or course 
of consequence may carry iiim through a succession 
of lives as an anitnai, a god, an animal again, a 
demon, and again as a god or a man, It is only, 
indeed, In the human stage that the highest achieve¬ 
ment, that of a Buddha, is possible; but Nirvana 
is accessible to all; to the suiierior deities and to 
men directly, and ultimately to all that lives. From 
this ultimate identification of the various forms of 
life arises a new and distorted branch of morality, 
giving exaggerated,^proportions to the duties of men 
towards the lower creatures, 

^ ■ E 5 CE^:flC ite nprcsstHHia of aHLontsh^I SiJnijralion to whkh the BeW coQTcrU 
^¥e Dttcmncc . * - thtsrc ii dqE & hiiUi m ol there could FlOl he* among 
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CHAPTER VII 


abolition of ignorance 

T he bejpnning and ending of Buddbism is the 
aboUtion of ignorance. Ignorance is not 
looked at only in the light of a defect, as the mere 
absence of knowledge ; it is thought of as a positive 
evil. Under its terrible name, avijji. it hangs over 
all living beings like an active plague, ever spreading 
its effects in miserj" and death. It plays the part ol 
a cruel giant, hurling poor mortals into hell, or 
grinding them along in a wear>' round of slaver)^ 
It is the first parent of the whole genealogy of 
human woe. 

This notion of ignorance as a positive malignant 
power or calamity is deeply rooted in the Buddhist 
mind. A young man who had been brought up in 
a Buddhist monastery in Colombo used to express 
his longing for more education in this way ; ' 1 must 
at any cost get rid of this ignorance. 

What then Is the knowledge which is sought ? 

It would be an utter mistake to think of Buddhism 
as addressed chiefly to tlie intellect, or as concerned 
with the promotion of learning. Its adherents are 
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not required to furnish themselves with even the 
rudiments of ordinary culture, or to learn by heart 
any confession of faith. If Buddhism can be said to 
rest upon a creed, it is the shortest possible of creeds. 
There is no course of study prescribed for the ordinary 
disciple. The hig^hest success Is not out of the reach 
of the simplest. Learning Is not highly esteented. 

The Ignorance which has to be abolished is igno¬ 
rance of a small body of practical ’truths,' as they 
are called. That all wiiich exists is perishable and 
inevitably subject to sorrow; that sorrow can be 
destroyed only by destroying desire and all that is 
attached to existence, and that Buddhism furnishes 
the way to the destruction of these \ this conviction 
is what constitutes knowledge. All beings are by 
nature plunged in Ignorance of these principles (and 
no wonder, since they are all false), and. an effective 
conviction of their truth is knowledge. 

All other learning is disparaged. Questions of 
science, geography, astronomy, or even of metaphy.sics, 
arc set aside as useless subtleties. Ignorance of these 
Is not the Ignorance that ruins. 

Constantly, therefore, as we meet with the phrases 
’ knowledge ’ and ‘ ignorance ; ’ constantly as we find 
the good Buddhist called the wise or the learned; 
characteristically as the Budtiha is called the Omni¬ 
scient, yet no emphasis is really laid on any other 
knowledge than that of the necessary' connection of 
sorrow with existence. To know this fully is already 
to have escaped. The 'omniscient' Buddha, the 
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teacher of the three worlds, is one wIt.o has mastered 
this great principle, and has thereby himself escaped 
from further existence, and wlio teaches the way of 
escape to all other beings. 

[t will be seen now in what sense we say that the 
abolition of ignorance is the beginning and ending of 
Buddhism. It is the beginning because the whole 
system is founded on the realisation of the 'truths’ 
which are the object of knowledge. These lie at the 
foundation. The whole religion is said as a matter 
of history to have started, as far as the present age 
is concerned, 'ivlth the discovery of these ‘truths’ by 
Gotama. 

It is the ending, because the whole system aims at 
producing in the disciple a similar conviction. The 
insight by which the chain of causation is broken, 
and re-birth rendered impossible, is attained by the 
disciple only when aii the work Is done. He vrho 
sees clearly—no longer believing it on the assurance 
of others, nor arriving at It merely as a conclusion of 
reasoning—that the cause of sorrow is desire, etc., 
he has no mine duties to perform t no more virtues to 
acquire : no more reason to remain in life ; his course 
is ended. This conviction is reached by different 
disciples at very different rates. By hearing the 
preaching of a Buddha many, we read, grasp it all 
at once, and are at once perfect. Others only enter 
on the course, and have still to run through long ages 
and many births before they arrive at insight. 

It must be added, liowever, that the conviction of 
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these principles is in a. further sense the starting-point 
as well as the goal of each disciple’s course. The 
' Truths’ are not grasped in their fortnulated shape, 
and with full personal realisation of them, till the end; 
but some glimmering of them is necessary to make a 
man enter on the course. Me has felt dissatisfied 
with the world; he is disgusted at the impermanence 
of things; he cries, ‘Ah! nothing in the world is 
eternal !' — -and so he turns to Buddhism. To arouse 
this sense of dissatisfaction, to elicit this cry of 
disgust, is the aim of all the Buddha's sermons and 
parables. To deepen this sense of dissatisfaction, 
and to remove all doubt as to the intpermancnce of 
things, is the purpose to which the training of the 
Community Is directed. Anti from the detailed or 
scientific study of any of those things, whose perish- 
abicness he needs to be convinced of, the disciple is 
discouraged, because such study does not tend—^this 
is the express ground of Gotama’s objection—to pro¬ 
duce dissatisfaction. 

We read a great deal about the removal of doubt, 
and about certain fatal errors or ‘heresies;’ but these 
are still concerned with the same point, and do not 
imply any wider range either of study or of dogma. 
That things are eternal; that the self or personality 
in man has a continuous existence ; these are the 
great ■ heresies.' In regard to such questions as the 
ultimate nature of matter, elements, atoms and the 
like, or in regard to the nature of the soul, as we call 
it, or self, or the existence of the individual (or the 
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Buddha) after death, whatever may be said is alike a 
heresy or error. 

So far is Buddhism from involving metaphysical 
study or learning. The destmction of ignorance is 
in fact a moral rather than an intellectual result 

If it now be asked. How is dais result attained ? 
the answer is in the main such as has already been 
Indicated. It is realised by some sooner than by 
others: the Buddhist training, especially of the monk, 
is directed to securing it, by removing on the one 
side the obstacles and hindrances which prevent the 
mind's eye from being clear, and on the other side 
by methods of meditation. 

Some men are held to be better prepared than 
others: the eyes of their mind being purified from 
the dust of passion, and their hearts softened by 
kindly feeling and quickened by enthusiasm or 
aspiration. 

The orthodox view of this kind of receptivity, 
which distinguishes the ready hearer, may be gathered 
from some very familiar passages. We have seen 
that the newly enlightened Buddha is said to have 
hesitated to enter on the task of ttuiching what he 
had come to know, because it seemed to him a hope¬ 
less task. ‘This doctrine,' he said, ‘is not easy to 
understand for those who are sunk in lust and hatred, 
those who arc given up to lust and enfolded with 
thick darkness cannot see it. It Is against the stream 
(of natural inclination), ‘ subtle, deep, difificull to see 
and minute.' But Mahabrahma came, at the entreat)’ 
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of the gods, to persuade him that it was not hopeless. 
* There are,’ he said, ‘ beings who have been bom with 
eyes almost free from dust; they are dying irom not 
hearing the doctrine; they will be understanders of 
the doctrine.' 

Being thus persuaded to undertake the work of 
teaching, and considering with whom he might best 
begin, the Buddha thought, we read, of his early friend 
Alara Kalama, and said to himself, ^ Long since his 
eyes have been almost free from dust.' He soon 
learnt, as the reader will remember, that Alara was 
already dead. 

In the narratives of his subsequent sermons, where 
notable conversations are recorded, there arc, in many 
instances, two stages in the process* The main por¬ 
tion of the discourse leads the hearer into the highest 
degree of receptivity, and then the specHic and funda 
mental dogmas are stated to him, and he accepts them 
at once ivith complete insight. ‘When the Blessed 
One perceived tliat Yasa's mind was prepared, soft¬ 
ened, freed from hindrances, delighted, and believing, 
then he made known to him that which is the peculiar 
doctrine of the Buddhas, suffering, its cause, its 
destruction, the way*' 

In regard to the several degrees in w^hich different 
disciples may have attained to this condition, emerging 
from the flood of ignorance, freed from the restraints 
of attachment to existence or existing things, and 
clear of the dust of passion, a striking and beautiful 
illustration is constantly repeated. ‘As in a lotus 
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pond some flowers are under water, some reach to its 
surface, while others emerge and stand up out of the 
water, and the water does not touch them j so the eyes 
of some arc almost free from dust, those of others 
covered with dust, some have keen sense, some blunt, 
some have good characteristics, some bad, some are 
easy to teach and some difficult.’ 

This is the ' purity’ (visuddhi) which the Buddhist 
system is said to aim at producing, and to the disci¬ 
pline of which we shall hereafter return. It consists 
mainly in the absence of two great classes of eWls, 
attachntent and passion. But before entering further 
upon these wc must examine somewhat more closely 
the dogmas which are called the ‘Four Truths,’ and 
the ‘ Chain of Causation.’ 




CHAPTER VIII 

the four truths, etc. 

The Metapkysiml Basis 

1 HE founder of Buddhism, if any reliance at all 
-I- is to be placed on the books 'which profess to 
describe his life and hjs teaching^, had he been asked 
‘ What are the fundamental and the characteristic 
elements of your system?’ would certainly have 
replied, 'The Four noble Truths or the doctrine of 
the Chain of Causes.' It was by the attainment, 
under the Bo-tree, of die knowledge of these, that he 
became a Buddha. ' So long, O monks, as I did not 
possess in perfect clearness this triple, twelve-part, 
trusmorthy knowledge and understanding of these 
Four noble Truths, so long 1 knew that 1 had not 
attained the supreme Buddhahood, etc. ; but since I 
have come to possess in perfect clearness, this, etc... . 
1 know that I have attained the supreme Buddha- 
hood,' 

These are not two distinct groups of dogma, for 
the Chain of Causes is the fuller statement of that 
dieory of the cause of life with Its sorrows, wliich 
is the central principle of the Four noble Truths. 

UD 
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We might, in. fact, call them one dogma, that of the 
Causation and Destruction of Sorrow, It is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance which is assigned in the 
sacred books of Buddhism to these two closely allied 
formularies. At the same time it would be difficult 
to point to a single passage in which they are applied 
in any practical way, or in which their bearing on the 
moral precepts is shown. I believe that they have 
such a bearing. The view of life, of which they are 
the abstruse metaphysical statement, does underlie 
the whole moral teaching, and I shall try presently 
to show this. 

But first, that the reader may be persuaded to give 
some special attention to these Formularies, I will show 
him what position they occupy in the Buddhist texts. 

The Vitiaya Pitaka, or Collection of the Rules of 
Training for the Community, opens with the picture 
of the Buddha in the act of attaining Buddhaliood, 
or in the immediate enjoyment of Buddbahood 
attained, sitting under his sacred tree, and revolving 
in his mind backward and forward the twelve-fold 
links of the Chain of Causation through which igno¬ 
rance leads up to birth and to the sorrows of life. 
Knowing this, he was a Buddha.^ His first sermon, 
which set in motion the triumphant chariot-wheel of 
his doctrine and system, consisted of the declaration 
of the ‘Four Truths the fact of sorrow, that desire 
is the cause of sorrow, that sorrow ceases when desire 
is removed, that this is effected by a certain course of 
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conduct’ In a multitude of places* this formulary 
is spoken of as ‘ the characteristic Leaching of the 
Buddhas.' These dogmas are emphatically repeated, 
as the end for which mankind have been so long 
seeking, running through life after life, in the sixth 
book of the same Vinaya.* 

The knowledge of these is the ‘ deep knowledge,* 
in comparison with which mere morality is disparaged.* 
The hour Truths are the one unambiguous dogma; 
on other speculative questions Gotama would not 
dogmatise, but these were incontrovertible,® He who 
understands these tilings stands at the ver)' door of 
immortality,” He who sees the Chain of Causes and 
nature of things ceases to inquire into past, present, 
or future.^ This knowledge is placed above the law 
of love, and above meditation,” as being the end for 
which these are practised. It is the crown of all 
supernatural powers,” 

Ignorance is, in fact, simply ignomnce of the Four 
Truths.^” In the grasp of them freedom consists,^’ A 
large part of the books is occupied with the statement 
and re-statement of them in every conceivable order 
and combination.’® The first forty chapters of one 
collection (the Sanyutta NIkdya) are almost entirely 
given to this endless turning over of the formularies, 

‘ Mull* VBiaii, L fi, 15 « t,g, MftJsft Vugya, V. 1, 

* MahH Vjiggi, vi 35, * HrAhniBj Sulin. 

» Pmthjipail. SutU (Diij. tilt ii. 33 cte.ji «liL ^.37, 

' Sauyut, nii, so. * Apgut. i», 190. » SimaEl. Ejntla, 97. 
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" MuJ, Nit ii., for insinnee, tht muIUpitmtkin u{ Ihe Four TfUlItt into 
the Twielve CffaiEs. 
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and it is expressly recommended in the same 
book.’ 

This almost mechanical method is chiefly found 
in books which are among the later, as I believe, parts 
of the Pitaka,* but the estimate of the importance of 
the Four Truths and the Chain of Causation is the 
same everywhere.* Before quoting these celebrated 
formularies, 1 must remind the reader what that view 
of the human soul and of human life is which is taken 
for granted in them- Unless we grasp that view of 
the human soul and of human life, we shall Inevitably 
misunderstand the ‘Truths/ 

Buddhism does not hold that there is any such 
thing as a permanent independent soul, existing in or 
with the body, and migrating from one body to 
another. The Self or personality has no permanent 
reality: it is the result of certain elements coming 
together,—a combination of faculties and characters. 
No one of these elements is a person, or soul, or Self, 
but to their combination the name Self is popularly 
given. According to Buddhist doctrine, such an appli¬ 
cation of the name is a mistake, for there exists no 
such thing.* The death of a man is the breaking up 
of this combination; not the separation of soul from 

^ Satiyut. KiJ. “ Angut. tnd SanyBL 

* See S. K. 4-it I DbiuD. tipassim. 

• It dear From this thftt UnnsmE^Lion iiS noip in Buddhi&t ihcaiy, l^lfl r?Qlu- 

ticiii of cEuxHEtcr. 11 u DOt a fiuddliiit KcftliAEitat Lhat expregdon in tbe 

iiiMs i — 

* Tlu mim rEUiXiMn Uld whxtMW'cr 
^irreuislll Irf rmd ai brnvE 
Will uvQuld bmi ihnnljti iIh cyctx 
TJlmi twyemd Ite gimvt —TiKmiMN. 

H 
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body, but the dissolution both of body and of the 
aggregate of faculties and characters on which life 
depended. 

Life then is a combination ’ separate those elements 
and life is at an end. If they never combined, there 
would be no life, no self, no personality. 

But as things are, there is at work in the world a 
force by which these elements on which life depends, 
these faculties and characters,—form, consciousness, 
sense, perception, mental energy ,—to re-comhim. 
No sooner has a man died, and his life-elements been 
scattered, than they enter, under pressure of this 
force, into new combinations. A new life is the 
result. There is a fatal tendency to reproduce life 
(its name is kamia^ a f^tal attraction (updddna) by 
which the elements of life cling to one another. And 
so, no sooner is a man dead, by the dissolution of his 
life-elements, than he comes into being again, by their 
re-combination. For during life he had set in motion 
that fatal force—all lives set it in motion and the 
world is full of it—^(thc consequence of action) which 
causes re-combtnation. It remains, after the man is 
dead, as a kind of desire for new life, and animates, 
as it were, with the desire to re-combine, those broken 
elements of life. 

To avoid encumbering the matter with ideas foreign 
to our European thought, I have spoken so far of 
human life. But in Buddhist thought there is no 
permanent distinction between human life and other 
kinds or grades of life, When the life-elements by 
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which a man lived break up, they may re-combine to 
form either a man, or a deity, or a dog. ' He goes 
according to his ** karma,*' ’ according to his actions 
in the life just ended and in previous ones,—according 
to the total or rCwSultant force of all the actions of the 
particular series of lives that is in question—he * goes ' 
to a new condition (gati). In the new condition his 
life-elements are new; nothing passes on from the 
past life to the new one, ejcccpt the force which tends 
to form a new combination of life-elen^ents. That 
force IS the ' action,’ the moral result of the past com¬ 
binations in that series. It is this continuity that 
makes the Buddhist say, ‘ he goes,* and attribute to 
one being the whole series of lives ^see the Sutta 
on p. 336 ). 

But If all tendency to re-combine were gone, if 
the being had been so trained in resisting all kinds of 
attraction, that there should not remain even that 
attraction by which life-elements re-combine, if cling¬ 
ing of every sort were destroyed in him, then, after 
his death, there would be no re-combination, be would 
be free 

To be thus after death detached, he must be de¬ 
tached here. He must resist all attractions here, 
that the life-attraction may not re-appear after his 
death. He must uproot all desire; then the desire 
for re-birth will not assert itself He must not love 
life f but must fix his mind on the idea of dissolution, 
transitoriness ; and convince himself that he need not, 
and in fact in some sense does not, now exist. Then 
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when the body breaks up. there will be nothing left; 
no fuel will remain, not even the least tinder of 
desire for the dame of life to catch upon: he will go 
out altogether. 

It is in the light of this view of human and other 
life {which was. in the main, not peculiar to Buddhism 
or newly uught by Gotama), that the Four Truths 
must be read. 

But there is ^mother feature in the habit of mind 
of those days, which must also be realised ; a feature 
common, I suppose, to all the philosophy of the India 
of Gotama; the dreary view of life, as an evil. The 
fact that man Is born to trouble seems to liave been 
in the sixth century before Christ the overpowering 
fact which pressed upon the Indian mind. How to 
overcome it or escape from It was the one problem. 
The problem seems to have presented itself to Indian 
thought in a form at once extremely abstract and 
extremely intense. The same fact exists for all men 
at all times, and all men at all times have had the same 
problem before them. But other nations, whether in 
lightness of heart, or in practical activity, or in hope¬ 
less fatalism, have more or less put the question aside; 
and when they have dealt with it, they have been con- 
tent to seek for partial solutions. How shall we be 
happy after death if not here ? How shall we secure 
as large as possible a share of happiness along with 
the inevitable trouble ? Most men have had enough 
of hopefulness to address themselves rather to the 
search for happiness than to the flight from pain. 
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All men, according to Aristotle, seek happiness. But 
the Indiciti Aryans of Gotama. s day seem to have 
looked chiefly at the dark side; nor did they find 
in the univers<ility of the fact of pain any reason for 
feeling it the less. They savr it in the most general 
and abstract form and yet fell it most intensely. 

Gotama's first proposition, the first of the Four 
Noble (Aryan) Truths, amounted simply to this; 
Sorrow is universal * This, mendicants, is the noble 
truth of sorrow: birth is sorrow, old age is sorrow, 
sickness is sorrow, death is sorrow, the presence of 
ihe unloved is sorrow, the absence of the loved is 
sorrow, all that one wishes for and does not get is 
sorrow: briefly, the five elements by which beings 
hold to existence are sorrow.' This, in so far as it 
was true, was no new discovery; it was the frank 
acceptance of the facts; but in so far as it was new, 
in so far as it laid down, for the foundation of a 
system of conduct the proposition that there is no 
bright side to things, it was a hideous falsehood. 
The statement was ambiguous, either obviously true 
or utterly false. We may suppose that it approved 
itself to many, and perhaps to Gotama’.*; own mind, in 
consequence of its ambiguity. Only so regarded can 
it be regarded as a striking statement. It must 
cover some such transition of thought as this : ' Pain 
and suffering are indisputably an universal fact in 
human life: pain is the inseparable condition of all 
existence: all is pain.' 

This conclusion one cannot too clearly denounce 
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^ a falsehoodnot only a way of looking at things 
which Is hateful to us, but a categorical falsehood. 
There are such things as joy and good; they are 
abundant on every side ; there is no existence alto¬ 
gether without them. This is as obviously true as it 
is that there is no earthly existence altogether separate 
from pain; and the ambiguity which glides unper- 
celved from the fact of suffering, which all admit, to 
the denial of all good in existence, marks a falsehood 
as unphilosophical as it is gloomy. This ambiguity 
must be supposed to have given to the ‘ First Truth * 
whatever force or noveltj' it possessed. But it 
formed the logical starting-point of the whole 
system. 

The Second ' Truth' is thus stated : ' This, mendi¬ 
cants, is the noble truth of the cause of sorrow. 
Desire* (literally 'thirst') 'that leads from birth to 
birth, and is accompanied by pleasure and pain, 
seeking its gratification here and there—namely, 
desire of sensual pleasure, desire of existence, desire 
of wealth.' ^ The general statement, that desire is the 
cause of sorroiv, is here explained by the three-^fold 
division of desire. Desire of sensual pleasure, desire 
of existence, desire of wealth (or whatever the phrase 
means). 

’ I Iwive ml veBtwred lo go Aghimc Profewwjf OEdenberg^ mid PrAftHcir Rhj-s 
Davids They both 'YlbhArn^ iid the oaliitni'y iHtnM of ^ puwcj*/ or 

* pnupcfity.’ Ikil the Ppili ComEnenEArin it iai the lull Hrhidi ii cncaurjigiHl 
by llic expect AtioD of Atinihibtl-on at deolh,—the deairc to ' caL end drink beaiu»e 
ta-DaQTTDw we die ^ (fisxlly)^ * Utcbedodltthi saha^to rd^ ¥ibtiLOL¥ikJjimhj.Li n-oc- 
cali|' yUsMidciAi ' UcehedadittM Mhngnijnwa etum ■jdJilvttr-a.-nMtii,.* 

Sac^aui^Aiut^. Al/Ao^A. 
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The third of these I put out of sight (see note), 
and ash the reader^s attention for what I have to 
say about the other two. This twofold aspect of 
* desire,* as * desire of sensual pleasure, and desire 
of existence/ corresponds to a twofold aspect of 
the whole Buddhist system. The treatment of 
sensaa/ desire as the cause of sorrow is the moral, 
practical, and from a strict Buddhist point of view, 
the superficial and commonplace, part of the system. 
The treatment of the desire of existence as the cause 
of sorrow is the metaphysical foundation of the 
system. The connection between the two is obscure, 
both in the second Truth and in the system at large. 

That the desire for pleasure leads to sorrow, is a 
truth not peculiar to Buddhism, though It is duly 
insisted on in the Buddhist boohs. ^Ve shall see 
this abundantly hereafter. But that the desire of 
pleasure is the only and adequate cause of sorrow is, 
of course, untrue} and this the Buddhist writers clearlj 
saw. attributing, as they do, at least as much evil to 
hatred. This, then, is only a part, and not the 
deepest part, of the meaning of the Second Truth. 

The cause of sorrow is desire for existence; 
thirst for existence. This is the characteristic state¬ 
ment. This, in fact, is what connects the second 
Truth with the first; all existence, says the first Truth, 
is sorrow. All desire, says the second Truth, leads 
to renewed existence. It' leads from birth to birth : 
it tend s to perpetuate the series. In the light of wrhat 
has been said above as to the view of life and re- 
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birth, the meaning of this is clear. Existence rests 
on combination, life rests on attachment to objects. 
Were there no contact with external objects, no con¬ 
tact of touch or thought, there could be no lifei It 
is the grasping at outward objects, the clinging to 
them, which renders personal existence possible. 

Farther, it is that nnextinguished craving after 
existence—perpetuated after death by the act-force of 
a man or other living thing — which brings about re¬ 
birth, and so sorrow. 

The Third ‘Truth' is hnt the necessary sequel of 
the second. The effect ceases when the cause ceases. 
The third ‘ Truth,' therefore, is. that the cessation of 
sorrow is effected by the eradication of desire. 

Here, again, the words have a more obvious moral 
meaning, and a deeper and more characteristic meta¬ 
physical meaning. Obviously—and this forms a large 
part of the moral system of Buddhism—by diminution 
of the list of necessaries, by detachment from all objects 
of desire, by the cultivation of indifference, a large 
class of pains would be avoided. But this is only one 
application of a principle, which seemed to Gotama to 
be universally true, and which, if it were true, would 
go far deeper than the region of mere pleasures and 
pains, would strike, as he thought it did, at the very 
roots of life — -the principle that if desire for the root 
elements of being could be eradicated, if there were 
no clinging to those fundamental elements without 
which existence is impossible, then there would be no 
birth and no sorrow, because there would exist no 
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bein^ to be born. The living creature, he seems to 
have argued, has a hold on life ; It has grasped at 
the elcinents on which life depends. If only it can 
loose that grasp, if only it can shake off the longing 
which has hitherto made it grasp these foundations 
of life, then its further existence will be impossible. 
The sensual desires are but one manifestation of the 
craving for a hold on things : they are the first to be 
cast away; but far down below, nearer the central 
root of being, are links which must be broken, long¬ 
ings of an unconscious innate tliirst for existence 
which must be extinguished, before a being can 
escape altogether from the dreary round of birth and 
death and birth. 

Something like this, I believe, is the thought 
which was enshrined in these ' Truths.' It is 
carried into detail in another formula—the Chain of 
Causation ; the series of causes which lead up from 
ignorance to sorrow. 

The * Chain of Causation is thus stated : ' From 
ignorance come conformations; from conformations 
comes consciousness; from consciousness come name 
and corporeal form: from name and corporeal form 
come the six fields (of sense); from the six fields 
comes contact (between the senses and their objects); 
from contact comes sensation; from sensation comes 
thirst (or desire); from desire comes clinging (to exist- 

* I We fallowed! Piofcssor OlileClliefE:’^ tiimilitlafi. Ths word hm ren- 
dcftd 'coEirorinadtinK^ his miiilT appHcatians. The root ' 

logEthcr,^ mnd the branches of mcaniiig in Tfuipfus aod ettPi apposSie diredJcKij 
aiE iumiisemhle. 
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cncc); from clinging (to existence) comes being; 
from being comes birth; from birth come old age, 
and death, pain, and lamentation, suffering, anxiety, 
and despair. This is the origin of the whole realm 
of suffering. 

' But if ignorance be removed [by the complete 
extinction of desirej, this brings about the removal of 
conformations; by the removal of conformations—and 
so on. This is the removal of the whole realm of 
suffering,' 

' It is utterly impossible,* says Professor Olden- 
berg—^and who will attack a metaphysical puzzle which 
he declares insoluble ?—' to trace from beginning to 
end a connected meaning in this formula.’ Even 
the ancient Buddhists, he tells us, * found here a 
.stumbling-block.’ They offer no attempt to elucidate 
the earlier stages of it. Nor shall I follow the Pro¬ 
fessor even so far as be sees his way; but shall be 
content to touch ou a few points. 

I. Around the words 'by the complete extinction 
of desire* 1 have placed a bracket, because as they 
stand in the English they might mislead. They 
would appear only to put desire back behind igno¬ 
rance as a still earlier and more ultimate cause; and 
thus upset the whole system. But there is no such 
impression conveyed by the original The ‘desire* 
here is not the ' desire' of the second truth, or the 
’ thirst’ which occupies the eighth place in the chain.^ 
The whole phrase, which in Pali is only part of a 

^ RngOi no^t tHEllia. 
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word, refers to the practical method of extinguishing 
ignorance, or rather describes the character of the 
man in whom it is extinguished. The phrase must be 
omitted In considering the passage as a whole. 

2, How' consciousness leads to desire is not verj' 
difficult to understand. Certainly, if we were not con¬ 
scious we should not be aware of objects ; and if not 
aware of them, should not desire them. This is a 
little more subtly put in the passage before us \ and 
on some of the links a little light is thrown by scat¬ 
tered passages in the books. Among the elements 
of being, or at any rate of life, is consciousness. The 
conscious being begins to identify outward tilings, 
gives them name and form ; outward things thus dis¬ 
criminated become the objects of the senses; the 
organs of sense are brought into contact with them, 
and so sensation, a keen impression from the object, 
is conveyed to the mind, and the mind allowing that 
keen impression to affect it, is moved towards the 
object, and desires it. 

How' desire leads to the clinging, first to outward 
objects, and further and deeper down to the elements 
of life themselves, we have already seen, 

3, Thus the whole statement, from the second 
link to the twelfth, may be read thus : The conscious 
being placed in the world of objects naturally tends 
to attach itself to them, and to create for itself a 
continuous series of relations to them by which its 
existence is perpetuated in a world of sorrow. 

4. And now we can read the first link thus: ‘ This 
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is because it knows no better/ A being that knew 
that all existence is sorrow, and what causes sorrow, 
and how it can be destroyed, would allow none of 
these processes to take place. A wise man will 
detach himself from things, pay no attention to what 
comes before his senses, withdraw his mind from 
identifying names and forms till consciousness is gone 
(this is the process of moral seif-restraint and medita¬ 
tion) \ then full insight into the nature and causes of 
things will burst upon him; ignorance will be re¬ 
moved, his life-elements will be dissolved, there will 
be no more consciousness or sensation, or desire or 
birth or sorrow for him. 

If knowledge is the removal of ignorance, it must 
be ignonince that was at the root of all the evil. 

These hints are, 1 confess, the best I can do 
towards giving a meaning to the Chain of Causation, 
In the Pidi texts I have never met with any attempt 
to explain or even to illustrate either the particular 
sequences or the whole, A praiseworthy effort is 
made in one or two places to explain the idea of 
cause by illustrations. The effect and the cause are 
like two bundles resting against one another: as the 
rivers are affected by the sea, as fire arises from 
sticks, so do sorrow and pleasure arise from contact; 
as light without something to reflect it falls tneffectivt. 
so without pleasure and pain the whole Chain of 
Causation is null/ 

^ SflnjTiL Jii, 63, 64,, These aod nther ilTlastmtiQni drawn Ovl in llie 
Qutftiffffi c/Afi/iiidii, tdL p, £5^ etc 
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And modem European writers have constructed 
many theories; but I have never seen them appeal 
to any Pali text in their support, the plain reason 
beinjT that the Pali texts do not touch the point 

We must suppose that the old writers considered 
the meaning and bearing as well as the truth of those 
formularies to be knowable only by that insight 
which comes at the end of the believer s course. 
Any one who knew these things would be in 
Nir^^ana! 

The position of ignorance at the beginning of all, 
as the ultimate cause and. active producer of evil, is 
thoroughly in accordance with the view always taken 
of ignorance, as if it were a positive force. From 
that which commends itself to every mind, the truth 
that men undergo much sorrow which with more 
knowledge they might have avoided, the Buddhist 
mind seems to have glided to the paradox, that it is 
out of ignorance that the whole world of suffering 
being has its origin. 

Yet it is impossible to doubt—if we have any 
history of Ootama^s views at all^that this appeared 
to him in the light of an ultimate and precious truth. 
He seemed to himself to see clearly all the steps by 
which ignorance begets birth and death, The sight 
of these was his inspiration, bis Buddhahood. It sent 
him forth full of enthusiastic resolve to bring others 
to the same triumphant vision ; full of confidence that 
it would mean to others as much as it did to him. 
But in our ignorance of the meaning which the terms 
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bore to him, and of the habits; of thought to which he 
addressed them, we cannot estimate the de^ee of 
truth — for some truth there must have been- — which 
the formula conveyed. 

But this, I think, we may say confidently r that to 
the majority of Buddhist teachers these great dogmas 
had no ascertained connection with conduct. They 
are nev'er, to my know'ledge, brought to bejir upon it. 
There are mtiumerable passages which urge the 
destruction of lust or desire ; but is there one In 
which the method recommended for destroying it is 
founded on Its being the immediate effect of ' sensa¬ 
tion’?' Often as it is stated that sensiition begets 
desire, I have met vtith no account of any instance of 
It, nor any illustration of the process.* Still less Is 
the relation of consciousness to the ' fields of sense ' 
brought to bear on conduct. The moral system as 
we find it in the books would lose nothing by the 
removal of the Four Truths and the Chain of Causa¬ 
tion. 

This Isolation of the moral rules from these great 
principles is notably illustrated by that to which we 

^ Fcrtr an5tiii3Ec, m lii. sB, and Tcinn^ij eauI \o get a hold 

OH Qle tniml, ddL of iht toao iffba ■ •CctnBciDiurfcBs,* hnt of him ^ho 

ftndi plenbtire in each thiogi ns tbe liEreSHS, pdmiaDns, md other * And 

the Orf|;iil of is attnlmEetl in die chnpEef lo the eame 

" bondl/ not tn *COilfOnntttioni^ Ajid [n Ihc nca!l^ " desire' [tJae enuse in (h* 
tcrin of 'ciingiuffis Said in be prtKluced by deration lo principEcE ^ *dinii- 
fng/ And all ihh in a scries of spccudly occup^ vnih ibe Chain of 

Caosatmic So in Maj. Nik. u. 6a. 6l, 'sensatEon/ ^ehiigin^/ and the * fielda 
of sense I ftfc Erentcd witliaiit regflfd dtber lo iheir order or their reJation tP OEio 
■HoEher in the cJiaim 

* Sanyut. liL 6a, doei go a litllc mote ctofely inlo lhe praJuriion of idisa. 
tion hy londl, consportn^ it to (he production of heat hy fire atkict 
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have now to return: the Fourth Truth and the 
Eightfold Way. 

The P'ourth Truth is plain enough : 

‘ This, O mendicants, is the noble truth of the way 
of living wltich leads to the extinction of sorrow ■ it is 
this noble Eighlfoid W'ay: right faith, right resolve, 
right speech, right action, right living, right elibrt, 
right recollected ness, right meditation.' ^ 

It may be briefly p,arapbmsed thus: Desire is 
eliminated by following the general course of conduct 
taught by the Buddha. We arc obliged to say ' the 
genera) course, etc.,^ because the Eightfold Way, con¬ 
stantly 03 It is praised, Is never explained. Perhaps 
the terms refer to some system of early Buddhisp, or 
some anungement actually instituted by Gotam;i, of 
which all record is lost; perhaps there was an inten¬ 
tion to draw up such a system, which wtis never 
executed; perhtips the word ‘Eightfold” b.id some 
associations unknown to us; but however that may 
be, there is no Eightfold Path to be found in the 
books, no eight branches of study or practice corre¬ 
sponding to the eight names. It is not enough to 
say that no one, hut for this phrase, would ever have 
noticed in the Buddhist writings ary such divisions 
or method as these eight names imply: the strictest 
search fails to discover any such divisions or method, 
(See Note on Eightfold Way.) 

The doctrine that it is the Middle Way is, though 
often named, rarely stated, and still more rarely 


^ On the exact of Lhis co p. 94. 
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explained, illustratedj or dwelt upon. Sometimes 
Gotama's system is explained to be a way middle 
between the extremes of austerity and indul^nce; 
sometimes a middle between the assertion and the 
denial of certain metaphysical positions. The Middle 
Way is another instance of a Buddhist formula which 
has played no real part in the thought of the wTiters 
of the books. 

One is sometimes almost inclined to conclu 
that there has been an amalgamation of two origin¬ 
ally distinct and separate Buddhisms; one the Bud¬ 
dhism of the formulas, the other the practical moral 
system. 

But there is a real and deep-lying link which 
binds the two together. The moral system is founded 
on a principle which is closely akin to the ‘Truths' 
and the 'Causes.* It is the principle of impermanence. 
The exclamation, Amccd vata. sankhdrd,^ ' Ah! com¬ 
posite things are not eternal I How transitory ,ire all 
component things!' expresses as truly the teaching 
of Gotama as do the Truths themselves, though it is 
not, so far as i have read, ever attributed to him, 
but always to his followers. The sentiment which it 
expresses is simpler and truer than the * First Truth,’ 
and much better calculated to influence conduct 
Upon It, not upon the Truths, Buddhist morality is 
founded. 

The result of all this will have been, I think, to 

1 Ankd vmli tnai'Hiii: * Wc ne nil py all m pwiic when 

the Iku^IkE £iid[±hn irttco. his toIW* Al^l. 1^, 3^, It ii tht cssentwl pdfidplc. 
Maj. Nik. 35; 
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coiivitice the reader that elaborate metaphysical 
theories play a smaller part in the Buddhism of the 
books than he had been led to suppose. It appears 
that the link between the Four Truths and the moral 
system is little more than artificial. 

But it is di/heuk to overrate the connection 
between the moral method and the doctrine of im¬ 
permanence. On the conviction that all things are 
impermanent depends that sense of distaste, which 
drives men to lead ascetic lives, to enter the Com¬ 
munity, or if laymen, to prepare for death by obtaining 
merit. To avraken and maintain that sense of distaste 
are instituted all the processes of meditation, especially 
the favourite one on the foulness of the body; and the 
rules of the Community, especiiilly as to the cliaracter 
and use of the few necessaries of their life, are directed 
to the same end. Closely connected with the imper¬ 
manence of outward objects is the unreality of the 
personal self — a doctrine which has practicfilly in¬ 
fluenced the moral system, and one which is a special 
topic of meditation. 

It is only, then, if we consider the Four Truths 
and the Twelve Causes .as being generally represented 
by the formula, ‘Aniced vata sankhdrd,' that we shall 
find it true to say that tile moral system rests on 
the metaphysical foundation. 

'I’o put the practical system shortly, Buddhism 
teaches: That if men cling to objects, and thence 
are guilty of lust and hatred and pride, it is because 
they are ignorant that those objects are impermanent ; 
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while by the knowledge of their imp<:noanence men 
become detached from objects, and their (evil) pas-sions 
are eradicated. This detachment will be the sutyect 
of the next chapter. 


Note on tjie Eigitt-fold Wav 

llie Eight-fold though conatantly alliLd^d to, is seldom 
treated under its cijiht beada. It is stated In Maha Vagga, I 6, 
i8, j^p named m i^, vii, 6, but not, I think, afterwaids referred to 
in the Vinayaj; just named in Dhammapadai. 2P^ p. 67 ; bo in g 13 
of Kassapa Sihanida S. Digh. Nik. p. 165 j so in SanyuL xn. 37, 
j/ /asj. In Angut. tr. 34 it is one of a tetr^id with the Buddha 
Doctrine and Cominunfcty. There is no place in the Pitakas in 
which these eight ate so treated as lo form a complete claasificatioiip 
under eight heads, of the whole Buddhist method. In the Visakha 
Sutta, or part of the Cullaecdabba Sutta of Majjhtma Nikaya 
(p. 300 Trenckn.), they are grouped tn relation to (1) Knowledge, 
b right beliefi^ being concerned with the apprehension of knowledge^ 
and ^ right resolution ' with its application ; (2) Conduct, - right con¬ 
duct, Bpeech, livciihood,^ being connected with moral conduct; 
(3) Meditation, ‘right effort, recolkctionp recoHectcdfiess,^ being 
concerned with meditation. This is the only axtempt I have seen to 
exhibit ihern as embmeing the whole system. 

In the Snttanta division of Sutta Viljbanga (of the Abhidham- 
ma Pitaka) they are thus explained: ■ Right belief' is knowledge 
ur Intellectijitl grasp of the Four Truths. ^ Right resolution " ifi carry¬ 
ing out this knowledge in a two-fold way, vk. by learing the w^orld 
(nekhamma), and by meek and frietidly conduct. 'Right speech' 
is avoiding lalsehood, slander, abnse^ and diattcring. Right conduct 
Is avoiding three other of the five precepts* tiiat is* avoiding taking 
lifct stealing, and sexual siiu ‘Right Ifvelihood/ is the revetse of 
'wrong livelihood' (mkchsijfvo), and is elsewhere defined being 
distinguished from that of the poor who take life from necessity^ 
and that of princes who take life from pride. ^ (The proper 

* But AUcchiijivo Menu to Ik ated in CulEn VoEga, I 14, rot all ^ehIe of Hi 
Wnytof spangling tiinc, lioth by warJ and deed | especially sDi:b as gatneE, elt 
WfTiligly lendcEcdv I think, in Soirad vol. %L, * lying ways of Hvltlg.' 
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livelihood is either that of a monk, or that of a ctiltLvator or of a 
merchant, aa these me supposed not to involve taking life.) "Uight 
effort* 15 four-fold, as it aims at (%} the destmetion of dcmcril 
which has been acquiredp (a) avoiding the acquirement of future 
demerit, (3) the acquirenient of new merit, (4) the increase of merit 
by (a) not losing it, (S) increasing The terms describing this 
efTort are such as imply successively the aim, the undertaking, the 
setting one^s-seif in order for carrying it out {as a man takes up the 
reins and gets his horses in Imtid in order to drive), and, finally, 
exertion, ^flight recoHectedness’ Is knowing and seeing clearly the 
true character and conditian of (i) the body, (2) the emodoiis, and 
(3) the mind. This is not properly called ^ meditation j * it is more 
properly * thoughtfulness' or * mindfulness,^ as rendered by Rhys 
Davids. "Right meditation,^ is the four-fold method of ^jhanams* 
in which the five "coverings* are successively removed, and five 
grades of contemplation, ending in "unity' or complete tollecEed- 
uess, are achieved. 

Elfie^fhcnc they are generally only named (as in Sanyut xiv, aS), 

A notable instance is SanyuL hi. 2, 7, where the question 
" How does good company lead in the eightfold w^ay?" is answered 
thus t ^ It promotes right belief^ right resolution, right conduct, and 
right elfort/ Tn other places the eight, or some of them, are 
applied as categories from the particular point of view which the 
writer is tokingn In Majjhifna Niknyo, Ji. p. 402 ad jfn., right 
belief, resolution, speech, are treated as otic series, opposed to 
tliree stages of heresy. * SanimdditthiV by itielf, is constantly and 
abundantly enlarged on, so is * iaammavico^ in conncctioo with 
the prohibition of falsehood. S. Sati, in Angut iv, 30^ \s opposed 
to muttba sati and asampaj^inasati, and S. Sarnddhi to “ asaimihita,' 

" vibhhanta ciuo/ The only allLisioti found to S. Sankappo is in 
Angut. iv* 353, w^here, hnw'everp it is noi so called. 

In Sanyut. nil 65, this *way" is compared to an ancient road 
to an ancient city, made by men of old, which has now been found, 
repaired and built. 'I’hc Buddhas of old trod this way; Gotama, 
in his wanderings, found it. 

The phrase is thus a famous title for the Buddha, system, hut no 
special teaching is conveyed by it. 

Outside the Pitoka, an ckboraie but artificial explanation is 

* Sec on S- Viyim 6 AoguU N+ iv„ 13, where tberr ia the aame lour-feld 
divisian. 







given by Buddhaghosha ia Sumang-Vil. i. ad J!n^ p- 314. * Right 

belief* is fully discuasedp and then each of the remaining seven 
is treated in its effect upon the rest of the character (Sahajate 
dhamme). S. Santappo tests, S* Vaco grasps^ Kammanto origi* 
□at^ S, ^Ajivo purifiesp S. Vsiyimo exerts, S. Sati fixes, S. Samddhi 
unifies^ This is not ao interpretatiofi of the systetn, but an 
ingenious appLeadon of the terms from a given point of view^* 

There are occasionaJ varmdons i for instance in Angnt iv. 14. 
30, S. Sari and S, Satn^hi form, with * iingreed * and ^nnkme/ 
fbur Dharamapadas. In Angnt. iv\ 31 we have SammipasddhiT 
"right ainip* equivalent, I suppose, to Sammd Sankappo. 





CHAPTER IX 

MOtlAL SYSTEM 
Disgust and Detachment 

1 HAVE already alluded to the dislike, which 
Goiamii is represented as expressing, for meta¬ 
physical and psychological, and even for astronomical 
or geographical studies and discussions, The reason 
assigned for his disparagement of them is, that they 
do not tend to produce dissatisfaction {^ibbidd)} 
Dissatisfaction, or disgust, for so it may properly 
be rendered, is not only an inteDectual conviction 
that there is no permanent satisfaction to be found in 
anything, since till things are impermanent, but also a 
positive shrinking from them ; such a strong feeling 
as sends the man away from his home and his 
pleasures, crying, ' How repulsive these tilings are, 
now 1 see them in their true light 1 * It is under the 
impulse of this feeling that a man joins—such is the 
theory—the Buddhist Community. In its stronger 
form it is the motive of pabbajja, the going out from 
house life into the religious life; in lower degrees it 
leads die layman, though he does not leave house-life, 

^ SAnynL xeL til ^ D. 
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to sit loose to his wealth, and sceic only how he ftiay 
attain merit by givIng^ it away, to seek in, what field he 
may most profitiibly sow the wealth he no longer 
cares to keep. We read that when Vasa, the rich 
young m:m who had been delicately nurtured wtith 
three several palaces for the three seasons, saw the 
unseemly appearance of the sleeping women, 'the 
danger of it all bcctme clear to him, and his mind 
w-as disgnsEc-d, and he cried, “ Oh! how distressing! 
Oh 1 how dangerous! ” * ‘ 

Cli 

Cotama himself—^he is represented in the sacred 
books as saying — was led to *go forth' by the 
same emotion. He used to consider with himself 
the fact of age. disease, etc,, until, determined lo 
escape them, he left his weeping psirents, etc. Of 
this, the well-known story of the prince’s driving 
through the town, and seeing the old man. the sick 
man, and th(^ corpse, is a later amplifictition. It was 
an almost inevitable embodiment of the recognised law, 
by wj^hicb the wish for pabBajJa, the resolve to liecome 
a rnendictmt, was supposed to be excited by disgust at 
old age, disease, and death, * Seeing others afflicted, 
seeing men seized writh desire, tormented and over¬ 
come by decay, so shalt thou be heedful and leave 
desire behind, and so never return to existence.' * 

The object most calculated, in Buddhist view, to 
produce this disgust, is the human body itself living 
as well as dead. One of the commonpkees or stock 
formulas which constantly recur—is the enumeration 

» M. V. L 7 ; rti/ra. p. 47. * Sutt. Xip, y, tj f S\B,£. *. j;. p. aej. 
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of the thirty-two impurities of the body * its secretions 
and excretions tire to be separately and minutely con¬ 
templated. attention is to be paid to its separate parts 
and tissues, bone, skin, nerve, and blood, the internal 
organs, each in turn, till the man is disgusted with 
himself. He is recommended also to observe a 
corpse, first newly dead, then cast out in the burial 
ground, then in each stage of putrescence, and all the 
loathsome accompaniments of decay. 

The reader may look at Sutta Nipat, L ii, in 
Sacred Books of (he Bast, x. b 32, or at the less dis¬ 
gusting, but less ty'pical, passage in Dhammiip. xi, 2 ; 
Sacred Books of tke East, x. a 41. ‘ Look at this 

dressed-up lump, covered with wounds . . - wasted, 
full of sickness, and frail. This heap of corruption 
breaks to pieces . - * these white bones . , . what 
pleasure is there in looking at them ? 

This sort of mental exercise is not only highly 
commended, but regarded as typical of all meditation. 
It is given in several places as the specimen of right 
effort of mind or mediunion, not, 1 suppose, as being 
the best, but as the commonest and most elementary ; 
e.g., * a man should do his best when a good point of 
meditation has occurred to him to keep It before his 
mind : such as the idea of a skeleton, a corpse eaten 
by worms, a corpse turning blue, festering, splitting 
up, blown out with decay/ ^ 

‘ All evil passions proceed trom the body. 
Buddha said: ‘ Passion and hatred have their origin 
1 jVnjut. iv. T4t It 
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thence j dislike and liking and termr are bom iherice ; 
thence doubts arise which vex the mind as boys do a 
crow-’* 'The dissolution of one's own body is seen 
by the noble ones to be joy,'® 

Among the few traces of any methods of medita¬ 
tion which survive in actual practice in Ceylon, is the 
recitation, by each young novice, when he Is invested 
with the yellow robe, of the verses which enumemie 
these thirty-two impurities of the body, 

I cannot but remark on the degrading effect which 
must follow on tlie encouragement of such a view of 
the human body. I know that there have been, in 
the morbid development of Christian asceticism, no 
small excesses in the same direction; but they have 
been morbid and exceptional. There is room for a 
true disgust, which may ennoble a man, ft was the 
sight, momentary and unsought, of the pitiable 
decay of a human body which had been clothed a 
little before in beauty and pride, that aroused the 
‘dissatisfaction’ or 'disgust' that sent Ignatius Loyola 
to a life of self-sacrifice. But to dwell long and fre¬ 
quently on the ignoble aspects of our bodily nature, 
is base, and a treason to humanity. One’s manhood 
resents it. It is refreshing to contrast the healthy and 
numly tone in which Sliakespeare can both acknow¬ 
ledge all the weakness of our poor bodies, and stand 
in xiwe-struck admiration too at their noblene-ss 


' SutL Nip, [L 5, 

^ Suit, Nip, i]L 13 j Maj, Nft. 


1* #/ /aif.—Such iiicJitjuiDb is wr^jcii mn- 
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Science has laughi ns Indeed to see, even in the 
several organs and the processes of flesh and blood, 
nothing hut what is wonderful and admirable; hut the 
J ewish Psalmist—Ijefore the days of the microscope — 
had struck the highest tone of all, when he thought 
how his body, from the first, had been fashioned by 
its Maker, fearfully and wonderfully made, 

And if the Christian is ever led to say, as Barrow 
does in one instance speak (comparing it with the 
reasonable sou!) of ' this feculent lump of organised 
clay, our body/ yet he teaches us to thank God for 
(vol. L p. 200) ' a comely body framed by His curious 
artifice, various organs fitly [iroportioned, situated and 
tempered, for strength, ornament, and motion,* etc., by 
Him who, 'by His kind disposal, furnishes our palates 
with variety of delicious fare, entertains our eyes with 
pleasant spectacles, ravishes our ears with harmonious 
sounds, perfumes our nostrils with fragrant odours, 
cheers our spirits wdth comfortable gales,* ctc,^ 

In Buddhism the way of treating the body never 
varies, so far as I know, from the base point of view 
w'bich I have described. But there are other con* 
siderations, more philosophical and less sensuous, by 
which ‘Nibbidd’ is excited, and tlie disgust W'ith the 
impermanence of things rises, as in the case of Go- 
tama himself, to a ‘ noble discontent.' 

Once convinced that all things are transitory, cand 

^ Ang^iline and Aciiuiuu e^dfirrnft it :i. 9. 4J, tlMt * Sdcdtia * 

currvspariila lo the Bealiludc of iIhhc who inouTik^ as Ehe^wii^ the worthlcsacss 
of Cfestuim CoAirDil, they teoEiu enmes by the knowledi^fl of ihe Crmlm; 
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anxious tOJtruuntajit and deepen that conviction, the 
Buddhist disciple will aim nt detaching' himself more 
and more from them : he will carefully avoid giving 
any object a hold upon him, or allowing himself to 
tike hold of, or rest upon, any external thing. To 
this end he wiJl guard his senses with the utmost care. 
The sphere of each sense wiJl be to him a region of 
danger, and^he will be constantly on the watch lest 
either sense should form a link between him and its 
object; lest any pleasure or pain should be allowed 
to establish Itself in his consciousness in consequence 
of the contact of eye, ear, tongue, nose, or thought, 
with anything seen, or heard, or tasted, or smelt, or 
thought of. 

He is recommended, for this purpose, not to 
observe—the rules generally take their form from the 
sense of sight—any detail or characteristic of any 
object. He should not know, tor instance, when he 
sees a figure, whether it is a man or a woman, 
whether the object before him is a stone or a mango, 
a good mango or a bad, lest observing details he 
should linger on them, and attachment be produced, 
A curious play on words ^ves point to this advice. 
A mark, or chttracteristic detail, is called in PHli, 

* nimittnih;' and in regard to this, its strict logical 
meaning, the disciple should not \'ipprehend details,' 
not be niviittagdhi^ But the same word had a 
popular use in reference to the marks of female 
lieauty, .ind nimiitagdhi then smnds for 'falling in 
love.' The disciple is to avoid being captivated by 
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the charms of any object. He must cultivate abstrac¬ 
tion, lest attention to details should give room for 
desire.^ (A logical method is treated as the means of 
a moral result) On the other hand, from another 
point of view, accurate knowledge of things—viz., of 
their impermiinence—is held to prevent attachment to 
them.* 

In the treatment of this subject we meet with a 
praiseworthy effort to grapple with the practical pro¬ 
blem, and to trace the evil of lust to its earliest 
manifesuttions, to cut up, fis the books constantly say, 
the root of It. This analysis demiinds as much admir¬ 
ation as any part of the Buddbfst system. The wise 
man, when any object, which addresses either of the 
senses comes in contiict with his eye, his ear, or 
other sense, does not notice any point or detail. If 
he noticed any point or detail in the object presented 
to his sense, he would be led to dwell on it, to be 
engrossed by it, to desire it. He guards bis senses 
therefore; and knowing that (sensuous) contact is a 
link in the chain that leads to sorrow, he covers up 
his sense and shuts out the impre.ssions. If they assail 
him he stiys to himself, ‘ I his is a vain impression, 
the effect of an unreal appearance of things, which 
have no permanent being,' and so he throws it 
off, 

A still more subtle way of treating the matter, 
though less practical, is important, as it lias determined 
the forms of expression which are common in the 

' Samftn- B* Pi 4 - ^ Maj. Nik. r, 4* 
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hooks, and explains, to some extent, the position of 
'name and form' in the Chain of Causation. 

What assails the sense is an individual objectr not 
an abstraction. It owes its capacity for assailing the 
sense to its being definite and particular, and to its 
being rec<^nised as such. Now when once the mind 
has identified an object, realised its form and given 
it name, the mind has committed itself to the influence 
of that object, has attached itself to it. In order then 
to be free from the dominion of exiemaJ objects, we 
must refuse to Identify, we must not compare them, 
letting the mind pass from one to the other and dwell 
on each in turn. We must wlthdrcaw attention more 
and more from particular objects of sense, dll there is 
no perception of differences, till we are conscious only 
of a formless universe, of a colourless infinite, till 
the idea even of finite or infinite is lost, till no idea, 
w’hatever remains. 1 his is the intellectual, as the 
other was the moral abstraction. 

In another point of view, which is often taken, 
detachment from external objects is treated more 
practically. 1 he cause of sorrow, or one great cause 
of it, js the absence of desired or loved objects, or 
the loss of what wc love:. Things that are loved are 
the (siuse of sorrow, whether in seeking and not 
attaining them, or in having had and losing them. 
To be indifferent, desiring notliing, to meditate on the 
worthlessness of all and so to care for none, without 
want of clothes, food, possessions, this is the happy 
state. 
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The sage wfis great who sat lost in thought while 
a hundred carts went by so close that the dust >vtis on 
his robc.^ tiut Gotama boasted a greater calm, for 
while tlie elements shook around him, and thunder 
roared and lightning bolts flashed on everj' side, he 
had been unconscious of die storm. 

It is to secure this detachment, and to procure the 
training of this character, unhampered by either 
possessions or disturbances, that wise men find home 
life too cramped," and go out into the free, open-air 
life of him who has nothing to lose. They desire to 
be like the solitary’ rhinoceros, to sail away like the 
swan,* and be at peace. A multitude of other similes 
are employed to illustrate the same point. 

The monk who has thus overcome desire has cut 
the strap, the thong, the chain, the bar: he has 
dammed up the waters; crushed the snake ; cut down 
the forest: he is firm as a pillar; he does not go out 
like a lamp (quite a diFerent point of view from that 
in which the metaphor is used of Nirvana); the arrow 
is drawn out of his wound; the streams are dried: 
he is like a well-thatched house which no rain can 
enter. No fuel is added to the fire, or oil to the lamp 
of lust, the hot vessel is cooled, the tree rooted up, 
Deitrest image of all, he is like ^ the pure lotus leaf to 
which no water can cling. 

The preciousness of seclusion and solitude, and its 

i Paiinlbk ^uitL * Maba Vagija, iTr 1. 

■ S. N. L3. a N. L7^a7. 

* See SuLtft Nipaik il 31 Udim- Lsjtt. ; wL 51. iS j J! 

55, s, 
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necessity to the attainment of insight, form the subiect 
of innumerable sermons, and a large number of J ataka 
Stories are devoted to illustrating iL> 

[ he finished monk will have no impulses to bad 
or good. Love itself, in its active sense, he will avoid. 
He will be without desire, cultivating only calm,* 

It is witli a view to this detachment that the monk 
is to have no belongings beyond the four requisites, 
clothing, food, bedding, and medicine, and these are 
to be of the simplest and least desirable kind. And 
with these he is to be content.® 


While he uses etieh, he is to nuike a spccuil effort 
of self-recollection (sati), reminding himself that he 
takes them only as necessaries and that he does not 
cling to them. As he Uikes up his robe he is to say 
to himself, ‘ 1 take this merely to protect my body 
from heat and cold and other inconveniences,* and 
thus incalculable merit is attained. ' If a monk in 
the use of his robe, his aJms-food, his dwelling, his 
medicines and condiments, caercises unlimited recoL 
lectedness of mind, unlimited in each of those cases 
will be his accumulation of good deeds and merits, 
and reward of joy, bliss-producing, heaven-ensuring, 
leading to all delight and joy, and happiness, and 
ple^isure, and bliss.' It is as impossible to calculate 
the quantit)- of merit in each of these acts as to 
c^dculate the waters in die sea.^ 


It IS natural at first sight to compare this search 

^ Stfi ASttMiVB., Suiitfl, S.£.£. 

I Dh. i. I6, p. SS; s. N. V. 14 306 I s. N. h. m p. ,6*. 
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for retirenient with that of the Christian inonk. and 
even to compare the 'detachment' of the Buddhist 
with thiit of the Christian. And there have no doubt 
been Christian monks whose solitude waf? no better 
than this. But if the two ideals are to be compared — 
and that is what is to our present purpose — it will at 
once appear that the contrast Is more important than 
the resemblance ; for the Buddhist's solitude is a with¬ 
drawal from all things to nothing, the Christian's, 
from all other things to God. 

In seeking for freedom by diminishing the number 
of necessaries, and for opportunity by seckision and 
leisure, the Christian ascetic agrees with the Bud¬ 
dhist. But they differ i&to cetlo in their views both of 
what they leave and w'hat they seek. The Buddhist 
leaves the world and mortifies the body because he 
thinks them worthless or even evil in tltemsclves; the 
Christian leaves the world because he himself is sinful, 
and liable through his o\vn fault to make a b:id use of 
God's good creatures ; and in leaving them be feels 
that he sacrifices them to God. Still more striking is 
the contrcist in regard to what each seeks. The 
Christian woukl go, if he could, away from every 
created thing, that he might go to God. the One :inil 
infinite Good, lie strives to shut the senses, to shut 
out the world, to forget self, because he has in view 
an infinite field for the exercise of all his faculties upon 
a perfect object The Buddhist would, in theory, 
withdraw his faculties from all exercise whatever,* 

^ Bill Bcc in ihc ncil cbapEei: ft better JW|wel: of ihU in appliefltion to prnrtEcc, 
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It is impossible to intiigine h grcAter interval 
between two ideaJs, for the interval is strictly infinite; 
between that W'hich contains only the negative, and 
that which adds to it the infinite positive. 

Here is the climax of Buddhist attainment —- 

' Then the Blessed One entered into the first stage 
of deep meditation. And rising out of the first stage 
he passed into the second. And rising out of the 
second he passed into the third. And rising out of 
the third stage he passed into the fourth. And rising 
out of the fourth stage of deep meditation he entered 
into the state of mind to which the infinity of space is 
(done present. And passing out of the mere conscious^' 
ness of the infinity of space ho entered into the state 
of mind to which the infinity of thought is alone 
present. And passing out of the mere consciousness 
of the infinity of thought he entered into a state of 
mind to which nothing at all was specially presenL 
And passing out of the consciousness of no special 
object he fell into a state between consciousness and 
unconsciousness. And passing out of the state between 
consemusness and unconsciousness he fell into a state 
m which the consciousness both of sensations and of 
ideas had wholly passed awa)'.’ ’ 

Contrast with this the Christian aspiration. 

■ If to any the tumult of the fiesh were hushed, 
hushed the images of earth, and waters, and air! 
hushed also the poles of heaven, yea the very soul 
be hushed to herself, and by not thinking on sdf 

* i^rilubt^ Sutta, in Biskp, 
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surmoLint seif, hushed all dreams and imaginary reve¬ 
lations, every tongue and every sign, and whatsoever 
exists only in transition, since if any could hear, all 
these say, We made not ourselves, but He made us 
that abideth for ever. If then having uttered this, 
they too should be hushed, having roused only our 
ears to Him Who made them, and He alone speak, 
not by them, but by Himself, that we may hear His 
Word, not through any tongue of flesh, nor Angel's 
voice, nor sound of thunder, nor in the dark riddle of 
a similitude, but, might hear Whom in these things 
we love, might hear His Very Self without these (as 
we two now strained ourselves, and in swift thought 
touched on that £ternal Wisdom, which abtdeth over 
^0 ’ could tills be continued on, and other visions of 
kind far unlike be w-ithdrawn, and this one ravish, 
and absorb, and wrap up its beholder amid these in¬ 
ward joys, so that life might be for ever like that one 
moment of understanding W'hjch now we sighed after j 
were not this, Enter into thy Master’s joy ?’ ^ 


Note on Transmigration. 


The idea of an endinss succession of lives, throiigh which every 
individual is passing, occupies a prominent place in Buddhist 
though L The disciple is nnenuraged fa dwell upon this idea umil 
die mere sense of weariness from contetnpkting so iatenninable 
a series aroiises his disgust Sickening at the sight, he resolves to 
Iwve nothing to do with those csterna; objects, or even with those 

1 St, AuEiaitiDj?, Qmfiiitimit Bk, it. EOjtRmi Lrauitaliofi k 
K 
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internal acts of consciousneasp with whkh the tedious rotation of 
birth and death is associated 

It ia not the idea of retrihutiooj hy the tiansmi^tioEk of a 
greedy man into a hog, etc., nor eTcn that of varict/j in one being 
pKissing through many fomiB (thoogh both these Ideas ore ad¬ 
mitted)^ but it ia the idea of weary hiicrmina/flifness wbkh h the 
ruling aspect of transmigration in Buddhist thought The books 
labour to excite this idea by a multitude of illustrations^ of which 
I a number are collected in the bfteenth book of Sanjiitta Nikaya. 

I If a piece of clay the stse of a jujube seed were taken to 
represent yonr father^ another similar one your graodfather, a third 
his father, and so on, the whole earth would be used up before the 
aeries was cxhaastcd. The tears each man has shed over his 
fathers amount to more water than all the oceanFi. Evety one has 
been Every one's father, mother, soOj etc. Certain ascetics were 
told that the blood they had shed when slaughtered as oxen, goats, 
birds, dogs, etc.^ or the blood they had shed when having their 
hands cut off as thieves, exceeded aJJ the waters of ali the seas. 
The bones of one individual in the course of an *age" (KaJpa) 
make a great mountain. A Katpa k so long that if a solid 
mouiitain were lightly brushed with a doth once in a hundred 
thousand years, it would be worn away long before a single Kntpa 
was eihausLed.^ Yet we are told that few beings in proportion axe 
born again as men; they are as a nailful of dust to the whole 
earth.® Man is hurried through this series of lives by a mechanical 
necessity. He ^ falls ^ out of one life into another, according to his 
deeds, as a slick thrown into the air inevitably falls, whether it fall 
on one end or on the other, or on the middle (Sanyut iv. 9 r/ 
^ass/m). 

Is there not good reason then to be disgusted with the round 
of lives ID which beings run their weary and endless course ? And 
is it not worth while to get free from it ? 

As soon as one sees the cause of it all—that death is due to 
births and hiiih to being, etc.—sees^ in fact, the principle that 
suffering is mcvitably associated with existence,—then one is free. 
Once seen, the evil principle has no longer hold on a matL He is 
' knowledge-freed’ The mass of past sorrow is incalculable^ but 

* On tit length ^ Kal^, uid iti be^nntng and ending, ite Aneat iVi 

* Smiyiit. n. i Foi tit eim of tie world, Angut. iv, 4f 
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that which to one who has tnhen the first step in the 

Buddhist course la insignificant^ 

With these ideas are connected two of the mest celebrated and 
niost striking of the Buddhist utterancea; that said to hare been 
uttered by Gotama at the moment of his attaining the insight, 
■AnekajdtisaasdTaiti,' etc., and the less elaborate one, which is 
represented as hureting from the lips of leamor after learner, as he 
comes to see the transttoriness of all (compounded) things, and the 
necessity of their decay. The latter may be thus traoslaled;_ 


' AJl arc nmbidfo^, 

Bint, denlh—their law is iMi; 

They vmt tjo birth ; Lhisy ptjiih; 

End an,* aod that is hJiss*" 

(Id spite of the poetical grandeur of tJiefonner passagey * through 
Jhe scries of many births have I run, etc.,’ and in apite of the gid 
graminadcal forms in it, T think it belongs to a comparatively 
late stage of the Bitaka literature. It is an elaborate collection 
of stereotyped metaphors. The identilicatiou of the ' house-maker,' ,/ 
or iarma, with Mam (to whom the pliraae ‘dittho si,’ ’thou ait T 
seen through,’ is regtilaily applied), is alien to the earlier ideas of ■ 
Maha Vagga. The meUphor of the house and rafters, though 
often found in later Suttas. is uot in the Viuaya.) 


’ Simynt. wTl I. 2 , Wherv ttw is Btnpidly niDltip|l«d into efcvcti jqmilar 
chapicrBj as the * Uddinilln * lufr^ly BtatCSr 

Things,* Sciklly, ^ things bu^e up byqDinpci&JtJoa of eSefficHti/ KsCept 
by this pafflj^hmse the word cMiaot be tnin-Tmed any narrower won] Eium 
* LtUi^fw 

’ Lkilemllyj ^theirsdnkine te rest’ h 









CHAPTER X 

THE VICES 

T he cultivation of solitude is habitually recom¬ 
mended in the Buddhist hooks, as I have said 
in the last chapter, with a view to unmining, and, 
indeed, impossible states of abstraction. And this is 
always treated as the higher way, and to this the 
advanced disciple aspires, leaving behind him, as if it 
were merely a preliminary achievement, the rooting 
out of passion. This earlier stage, however, of the 
moral course is the only part which is of pmctical value, 
and. happily—though it has not the chief place in the 
great Suttas — it is not overlooked. The ptassagcs 
which keep upon this lower or more true level, and 
deal with the eradication of ordinary passions, place 
the principle of ‘ deutchment’ in a much more favour¬ 
able light. 

The disciple who keeps in view the impermanence 
of things and has no attachment to them will neither 
desire nor resent. He wants nothing, and nothing 
hurts him. Lust, therefore, and hatred and anger are 
got rid of. One of the best parts of the Buddhist 
morality, on the side of the avoidance of what is bad, 

I4i 
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IS the part which deals with the destruction of lust, 
spite, and the other evil ways or evil conditions; of 
pride, and the love of pleasure and gain. Lust 
or passion and spite or hatred are the two principal 
of these, but to these stupidity and fear are generally 
added* The usual formuia is represented by the 
lines •— 

* Whoso tniDSETesses rights by lust, by halted, by stupidity, or 
by fear, 

His reput^ion wanei awny like the moon id the dark half of 
the fflooth/® 

Sometimes a more general word, ‘ Passion ’ (R^go), 
is substituted for ‘ lust.' and sometimes for ‘ fear ‘ we 
find ‘ pride,' * ' Stupidity ’ here means originally ' con¬ 
fusion of mind,' the want of self-respect and self- 
command which goes with a bad conscience and 
with loss of reputation. Occasionally, however, it is 
taken as denseness and inability to see into the pro¬ 
founder truths ; this is an application of it to the case 
of monks." fn the Maha Vagga there is a curious 
account of the way in whicli a certain Sona, who had 
attained to perfect insight, thought fit to display to 
the Buddha (‘modestly and without obtruding self’) 
the proof of his attainment, The point w-hich he 
chose for his dissertation was this: That the ill con¬ 
ditions, of whicli he enumertited only three, passion, 
hatred, and stupidity (Rhys Davids here renders it 
‘ delusions'), are not eradicated for the sake of faith. 

• Angnt, ir. IJ, 

i An^Ul, Jr. IS6 (kaijn . . , laiqa}; Atignl. W, 117 (RagiO . , . miidc^ 

* Angul, Iv. [jS, 
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or for the sake of reputation and being welcomed 
and entertained, or for the sake of merit; in the 
accomplished disciple these evil conditions are simply 
ab^nt; he has ceased to need any motive for resisting 
them * they do not exist for him at all.^ This exposition 
of Sofia's was highly approved by the Buddha. 

In the oldest passages’ ‘fear* is seldom, if ever, 
introduced, though it is very likely that the four-fold 
division, in which 'fear' is included, Is older than 
Buddhism, and applied originally to the duties of 
kings and judges. In the latest books definitions 
and illusli^tiofis of the four ill-conditions abound. 

Another cognate classification is that of the five 
Nivdranas or Hindrances: greed, malice, sloth, pride, 
and doubt,* This is somewhat more technical and 
characteristically Buddhist than the last. Still more 
technical is the classification under four Yogas,* or 
'attachments,' those of love of pleasure, love of 
existence, false doctrine, and ignorance. ‘ There are 
four attachments, mendicants. What are the four? 
The attachment of the love of sensual pleasure, that 
of the love of existence, that of heresy, that of 
ignorance. What, mendicants, is the attachment of 
the love of pleasure? When a person docs not 
recognise in their true nature the up-coming and the 
down-going of sensual pleasures, the enjoyment of 
them, the danger of them, and the w,ty out of them— 

' MnbR Vuggit, T, I, ^ * r.f Afatw Vaggo, »i, 31.fi muj ftbove. 

’ Oiff. Niff. iL tSamanflaphala Sutta) p, j i, 

^ An^i. iir. i&j etCr 
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in him who knows not all these, in regard Do the 
objects of sensual pleasures, there is a sickness for 
pleasure,^ a delight in pleasure, a love of pleasure, 
a fainting for pleasure, a thirst for pleasure, a fever for 
pleasure, which is sunk in pleasure, and goes along 
with the desire for pleasure—that is called, mendicants, 
the attachment of the love of sensual pleasure.' ‘ 

The Kime sentence is then repeated, with 'exis¬ 
tence' and with 'heresy' in turn, in the place of 
'pleasure.' In the fourth sentence the ‘six regions 
of contact,’ that is, the objects of sense and imagina¬ 
tion. are substituted for ignorance.* hat was a for¬ 
cible and appropriate sentence in Its original applica¬ 
tion becomes somewhat unmeaning in these forced 
applications. 

Distinct again from these, and ntorc concise and 
e.x]iaustivCi is the classification of defects under the 
heads of the three, or the four, corruptions or asavas, 
Love of Pleasure, Love of E.xistence, Heresy, and 
Ignorance. These technical classifications are not 
consistent with one another in regard to the order 
In which they place the different vices, but there is 
one which purports definitely to assign the order in 
which each vice is rooted out by the disciple. This is 
the list of the Ten Bonds, by which men are bound 
to continued existence.* 

The first three are of the nature of heresies, 
belief in one's own personal existence and claims, 

1 Or should we fciid * pauJcin for ? 

iv. lo. ■ Sm ChihSffs, 
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doubts, misuse of low kinds of religious rites; these 
are the first faults to be got rid of. The two next are 
love of pleasure and Itatred, while the other five, the 
suppression of which is the highest mond attainment, 
are passion for what has form, passion for what has 
not form, pride (of honour), pride (of attainment), and 
ignorance. The reader will see in this a certain 
advance in analysis. The disciple must first desire to 
shake off personal existence, and must be a convinced 
follower of Buddha, rejecting all Brahmanical and 
superstitious rites; he will then grapple with the 
more obvious and grosser tdces, lust and hatred ; but 
the eradication of more spiritual faults will come later, 
and the destruction of ignorance, by direct insight, 
or knowledge, comes last of all. At the same time, 
we observe, that in regard especially to the position 
assigned to intellectual defects, heresy and doubt, 
this method differs from the rest It is evident that 
different Suttas and, to some extent, different books 
of the Pitakas, represent different systems of teaching 
and different stages of analysis. 

We find two modes of grouping mixed together, 
for instance, in the following passage. It contains a 
clear statement of the Four Stages of attainment, or 
Four Paths, to which 1 shall refer later on. 

■ Is it for the sake of realising these exercises 
of meditation that mendicants lead the religious life 
under the Buddha ? * 

‘ No, Mahali, it is not,' etc.^ * There are other 

^ In itJ] libEse pinces the crngiD^ ilic wIiqIc senfcDee^ 
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principles higher and more advanced than these, for 
the sake of realising which mendicants lead the 
religious life under me.' 

" What are these ?' etc. 

‘ By destruction of the three bonds a mendicant 
becomes “entered into the stream/’ ;md can never 
fall to a lower condition, is fixed (in the right way), 
is certainly destined to the attainment of perfect 
knowledge. This, Mahali, is one of the higher and 
more advanced principles,’ etc. 

‘Again, further, Mahali : a mendicant, by the 
destruction of the three bonds, and by reduction (to a 
minimum) of Passion, Hate, and Stupidity (or confu¬ 
sion)/ becomes a “Once-comer”—after one return to 
this world he will make an end of sorrow. This, 
Mahali/ etc. 

‘Again, further, Mahali; a mendicant, by de¬ 
struction of the five bonds which belong to this side/ 
becomes “supernatural,"—he enters into Nirvana 
direct from an upper world ; he cannot return to this 
world. This,' etc. 

‘ Further, again, Mahali; by destruction of the 
corruptions, a mendicant attains even in this world by 
his own knowledge and direct insight die emancipa¬ 
tion of the mind, the corruptionless emancipation of 
pure knowledge. This is/ etc. 

•These, Mahali. are the higher and more ad- 

' Stupidity it tiBE uf jiAsJX 

■ C&nc^mLiiB ooly life in sud tome Dther lew*! wtjrids—tii4t liai* lawer 
gods, sic* 
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vaticed principles, for the sake of realising which 
inendicjinLs lead the religious life under me.' 

' Is there, Sir, a way, is there a course, for the 
realisation of these principles (or conditions) ? * 

' There is, Mahali, a way,' etc, 

‘ What, Sir, is the way ?' etc, 

* it is this sacred Eightfold Way, namely. Right 
Belief,'etc. ^This, Mahali, is the way, this the course, 
for the realisation of these conditions,’ ^ 

A division still more plain and untechnical is that 
of Act, Word, and Thought, This is often repealed, 
but little use is made of it. I have seen no passage 
which touched on the relation of thought to word and 
to .action. As a rule, the distinction is used only to 
subdivide, without illustrating, the other groups. For 
instance, in the treatment of anger, we read : *— 

' Beware of bodily anger, and control thy body 1 
Leave the sins of the body: with thy body practise 
virtue. 

‘ Beware of the anger of the tongue, and control 
thy tongue,’ etc. 

' Beware of the anger of the mind, and control,' 

etc. 

,A much better use of the distinction is found* 
where uncltastity is reckoned as the defilement of the 
body; lying, slander, and abuse as the defilement of 
the tongue; and lust, malice, sloth, pride, and doubt 
as the defilement of the mind. 


^ Muhili SuttAf D. N. ^ 156. 

" Dk 2JI; ^tAc Easf, il p. 59A. 


* ^CttL liL 119. I. 
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But it is time to have done with these lists and 
enumerations. They cannot be omitted, for they form 
a very large part of the whole. But I will try to 
show what flesh there is on these bones. 

It is by its condemnation of hatred and iJl-will 
that the Buddhist morality (of the books) is most 
popularly and favourably known. Such passages as 
the following it is a pleasure to quote ; — 

‘ He who holds back anger like a rolling chariot, 
him I call a real driver ; other people are but holding 
the reins, 

‘ Let a man overcome anger by love, let him over¬ 
come evil by good ; let him overcome the greedy by 
liberality, the liar by truth.^ 

* Him 1 call a Brahmana who is tolemnt with the 
intolerant, mild with fault-finders, and free from 
ptission among the passionate. 

‘Him 1 call a Brahmana from whom anger and 
hatred, pride and envy, have dropped like a mustiird 
seed from the point of a needle.'® 

But we shrdl see more of this when we come to 
treat of its opposite, ‘ kindness.’ 

Greediness and avarice are often vigorously con¬ 
demned; they are especially temptations of the 
householder. 

'The greedy in their selfishness do not leave 
sorrow, lamentation, and avarice: therefore the wise 
recluses leave greediness to wander in sight of the 

J 732* j ^ SoErtd 5^- 

* iUii. 4 *^- 
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security {of Nirvana).'1 The connection is the same 
in other places,® when the good householder is de¬ 
scribed as ‘free in giving away, with hands accus¬ 
tomed to make offerings, fond of giving, fond of the 
distribution of gifts avarice is regarded as a ‘dirty ' 
vice. 

Sloth, which is not exactly the same as want of 
religious effort, is not tolerated (in the books). It is 
said to be produced and increased by dissatisfied, 
drowsy, yawning stupidity, caused by eating and by 
attachment of mind;® and is overcome by energy, 
activity, and effort.* It is associated with sensual 
pleasure, malice, pride, and doubt.* 

I o my mind the morality of these books appears 
to great advantage in Its treatment of the vice of 
pride. The prominent place which it occupies in the 
list has been already shown * Let him not be proud, 
for that is not called bliss by the good. Let him not, 
therefore, think himself better (than others, or) low, 
or equal to others ; questioned by different people, let 
him not adorn himself. 

■The person who, without being asked, praises 
his own virtue and (holy) works to others, him the 
good call ignoble, one who praises himself,’ ® 

^ S, Nr Iv. 6 . 2see Sth'mf ^ di. p. 153, 

^ AtictiL fit 4:1. ■ Ai^L i. i 3;^ ■* L a, fiv 

" Aiigiit. iai 37+ I ♦ atii idtti I rg. 

* S™ Tevijja S. | Sagmi fAr Efui, li. jSj « and SamailU S, 63, 

3 , ihc. ct£, 

t bout hjs hm\ly, tilt, ^ N, iv. 14; :SWm/ ^ 

E&oJtx of East, Iv, J, p. I45, 
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‘The wise man is indifferent to both praise and 
blame.^ WTien saluted, he is not elated.^ He knows, 
but is not proud of his knowledge.* He is readier to 
take note of his own faults than of those of others,*'' 
As it is very beautifully said ; ‘ One should be ready 
to tell one's faults, for the sense of shame siviftly 
fades. The conscience of a monk should be as tender, 
his sense of shame as keen, as that of a virgin 
bride.* * 

False pretension to supernatural attainments is 
among the unpardonable sins (p, 193), and all false 
professions and pretensions are condemned.*' 

Especially, the monks are warned against being 
elated by honours, entertainments, reputation, and 
the like. The writers are never tired of repeating 
a proverb to this effect: The fruit of the plantain 
(banana) is its bane, so is honour the bane of the 
monk. This was especially illustrated by the fall of 
Devadatta.^ 

This danger from the gain, entertainment, and 
reputation, which virtue itself secures, is associated 
with pride and lying. It is dreadful; a bait by w^hich 
men are caught: men are entangled by it as a long- 
wool ed goat is by thorns •, many go to hell through 

I IjTalLRuij. ^ mif. ; D, X. L J. 3 , cLc. 

S, K ii. Ijn 

® Ang;tit. Iv, 185. 

* m 5a 

a Angut. -hr. 74. psnfipbniMti. [ have the of ihc Init 

huvt expressed \l mouc ddioaieljf. 

" Tcvijja S., CcIqIl S.* rtc. j S^tcrid BxMs fi/ fAi £ajt, id pp^ I95 p ^*7- 

r IT, 63, etc. 
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It, It eats into the skin, and into the Aesh, etc. It 
is like a hair rope on the leg.* 


1 Tha exprmiQn uied About the love of e bifaer fbr e Eoot m llie Accoi^ut at 
ihe edmuEue qf HaIiuK tufira^ p. 55. 

® f^Anyiit. Jivii. stviiL , where tlicie are qrer foitj Sfutru ypon t(. 
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THE VIRTUES 

I T is a curious thing, considering how fond the 
Buddhist books are of lists of vices and of mental 
attainments, that they have no corresponding lists of 
virtues. There are the four ill-conditions^ the ten 
bonds, the three corruptions, and a multitude more 
lists of faults. There are the four meditations, the 
four supernatural attainments, the ten forms of intel¬ 
lectual strength, and so on. But I know of no numerical 
list of virtues.^ So much the better. We can follow 
an arrangement of our own without doing any violence 
to the Buddhist method. 

First, let us take what is the glory of Buddhism, 
the doctrine of i&pisg~kitidness, or (maitreya). 

The word meant originally friendship, and it is mainly 
by Buddhism, I believe, that its meaning has been 
enlarged. The next Buddha, as later Buddhist belief 

> Tke tcJi Pcffectifflia (pirjLiiuii) jtre no exception to this, u they oonoeirv 
only Bufidk^Ls; bat tbe? form the neuYit lo a Ibt of ^^rtuei^ aihI m 

by po m&ma A scUMitiRe Aming^meitt t the p]iude omipied by kno#I«l 4 «e (pilHiil) 
Is nlone enough lo show thia. These ico reefbetiaps arc those of cOP^ 

flttCt (or obedieiLcr tc the ptBccptB)^ 1™^!^ the world* knowlcd^* euet^j 
palieoce* truth, fijiuness, 1[ma^-kmdiies!|, re3jgnmk»ff)» *Thc Ettsimnent of 
Buddhnhood with All its froperhonmui attributes uBmUciflii™) is the rcsiJt 
Of copseqcH-cice of the ™t AOCUttrluJAtioD oT niErit ddrini; the eicrdse of the 
pdnmutis id Anterior Milhs,^—ChUdEirB, Bui^ 
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holdR, is to be named Makri; or *thc loving one.* 
Whether this expectation is regarded as moulded by 
the worship of Mitra or Mithras, or as an unconscious 
prophecy of the coming of Him who is Love, it is at 
any rate a proof of the place which this virtue once 
occupied in Buddhist thought. 

I propose to discuss it under four heads: In its 
widest sense, as loving-kindness and sympathy, and 
in three special senses, as the spirit of unity, as 
meekness, as unwillingness to hurL 

§ I. Gotama the Buddha is described as having de¬ 
voted himself to preaching his doctrine out of kindness 
to gods and men, out of compassion. He is often repre- 
sented as looking abroad with supernatural power of 
sight on the worlds of gods and men, and sending out 
his compassion towards all But with the exception 
of this general governing principle of his life, he is not 
often presented to us as an example of this virtue in 
any particular action. No particular act of kindness, 
or at any rate none that cost him anything, is narrated 
of him as a historical person. 

in manner, he is represented extremely courteous 
and winning; in his method of teaching, considerate 
and patienL To opponents he was generous. Several 
times, when a rich convert proposed at once to 
transfer to Gotama and his monks the liberality which 
he had been bestowing on members of rival religious 
orders. Gotama is said to have dissuaded him.‘ When 
insulted, as the later books make him often to have 

^ Muj, Nik, [vi, ett 
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buen, by rival teachers, he was a pattem of pratience. 
For the Jealous Fire-worshipper, who feared Gotama's 
higher reputation would outshine his own on his owiv 
festival, Gotama showed consideration by withdrawing 
from the scene.^ Even towards his bitter and mur¬ 
derous enemy, Devadatta, he maintained an attitude 
of perfect patience and dignity. For the feelings of 
Cunda, who gave him the pork which brought on his 
final illness, he showed a touching tenderness. Towards 
his affectionate but rather slow-witted friend, Ananda, 
Gotama is at once sev'ere and considerate. 

But mth the general exception above noted, 
there is not ascribed to the historical Gotama any 
striking or peculiar illustration of Jovlng-kindness, 
On his supposed conduct in previous ‘birtlis,’ the 
legends have lavished every extravagance in attribut¬ 
ing heroic actions to hares and stags and elephants. 
But they have left the Gotama of this age in the sim¬ 
plicity of the facts. What is the explanation ? 

I believe that as regards the older record.s the 
reason is that they tell the truth. As regards the 
later narratives. Professor Oldenberg's e.'tplanation 
may be correct, 'i'hc Buddha had atuilned that to 
which moral achievements are only a means. He had 
' done all that had to be done/ After he had become 
a Buddha, any action but that of teaching would have 
been out of place. So the exercise on a vast scale of 
tdl the virtues wa.s relegated to the region of former 
births, in former ages, and under former Buddhas. 

^ Mulia Vaggiii L 19, 
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whtn he who Wcis to be the Buddha of this age was i 

a Bodhisat, or being destined to be a Buddha. j 

But there is a further reason. The lo\dng-kindness ' 

of Buddhism is rather a temper than a motive of 
action. It may have existed to the full in the Buddha 
without exhibiting itself in act. As a temper, it is the 
characteristic aim of his teaching. 

He is represented as teaching that a little love is 
better than \^t gifts.’ It leads to high condition in 
future birtlis.* In the Kassapn Sihandda Sutta,Gotama 
discusses the common saying, ‘It is bard to be a i 

Brahman or a Samana.' In contrast with the labours 
and austerities to which this saying refers, Gotama j 

says, ‘The mendicant who cultivates loving^kindness i 

in his heiirl, without enmity and without malice, and 
by destruction of die corniptlons attains even in this 
life by his own insight the realisation of the corrup- ' 

tionless emancipation of the mind, the emancipation of I 

knowledge, he, Kassapa. is rightly called a Brahman 
and a Samana,' ^ ' 

‘ He lets Ills mind pem-ade one quarter of the 
world with thoughts of love, and so die second, and 
so the third, and so the fourth. And thus the whole i 

wide world, above, below, around, and everywhere, 
does he continue to pervade widi heart of love, far- 
reaching, grown great and beyond measure. 

‘ J ust Vfusettha, as a mighty trumpeter makes him¬ 
self heard, and that without difficulty, in all the four 

J Siuayut. sy. 4, 

’ AnpiU Iv. 190. ! Ulff. Nik. toL iS, 
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directions; even so of ull things that have shape or life, 
there is not one tliat he passes by or leaves aside, but 
regards them all with mind set free and deep-felt love.' ^ 
* As a mother at the risk of her life watches over 
her own child, her only child, so also let every one 
cultivate a boundless (friendly) mind towards all beings; 
and let him cultivate goodwill towards ,'dl the world, 
. . standing, walking, or sitting, or lying, as long as 
he be awake, iet him devote himself to this mind; 
this (wayoO living, they say, is the bear in the world.'® 
^ 2 . 1 he spirit of unity and concord is a matter 
to which a very important place is given. In the 
biography of Gotama we have seen Qi. 68) how he 
is said to have Uiken occasion, at the end of his career, 
from tile case of the Vajjians, to urge unit}' upon his 
followers. But out of many passages that might be 
cited, the most charming is one which recurs sev'eral 
times, but which I may abridge from the triinslatioo 
of the tenth book of the Maha Vagga,* Anumdha, 
Nanduja, and Kimbila were three monks who 
lived together in the Easteni Bamboo Park. 'I'he 
Buddha visited them, smd after asking, as was his 
custom, after their circumstances, be said: ‘Ard do 
you live in unity and concord, without quarrels, like 
milk and water (muted together), and looking at each 
other with friendly eyes ?' ■ Certainly. Lord, we do so,' 

* Tcvijja Sutti, UL Irwiltitec] by Rh^ Davids in EiAti 

Yot kL p. laj. 

' Sntta Ntpataj L S f ^ikjf Bastt vuL ii. p. ngn 

* Maha Viigga, s, 4 ; jikDin MaJ, Nik. s Saered Bait 

toI, ^viL f. 30 ^, etc. 
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etc. ‘And in what way do you live thus’ etc. ? Then 
each in turn repUed for himseirt and all used the same 
words T * I think, Lord, it is itll gntti to nte, indeed it 
is high bliss for me indeed to live in the company of 
brethren like these. Thus, Lord, do I exercise towards 
these venerable brethren friendliness^ in my actions 
both openly and in secret. T exercise (towards them} 
friendliness in my words, and friendliness in my 
thoughts, both openly and in secret. And I think 
thus, Lord, “ What if 1 were to give up my own will 
and to lii'e only according to the will of these vener¬ 
able brethren ?" Thus, Lord. I give up my own will 
and live only according to the will of these venerable 
brethren. Our ^odu'S, Lord, are different, bat our 
minds, I think, have become one.' 

In treating of the use of speech we shall see with 
what fulness and earnestness the duty of saying what 
will promote unity is insisted on.* 

§ 3. The temper of ?ueekitess Is closely akin to these, 
and may be called perhaps the favourite theme of 
Buddhist writers, whether in discourse or in ‘birth 
story or fairytale. Its motto is the couplet:* ‘Hatred 
is not appeased by haired at any time; but it is 
appeased by unhatred : this law is eternal.' And the 
verse that precedes this is excellent; ' He abused me, 
he beat me, he defeated me, he took w'hat was mine;* 
‘ In those who do not cherish tliat. haired is 
appeased-* 

^ The satti# word which t hsTB rcnilerEd, in It* widest nse, by 

* kavitign kindlier/ 

■ See the Sutlft translaUfd cn p. 3J*- ’ *■ 5- 
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Instead of quoting any more of such sentiments. I 
must give in illustrution of them a sketch of the story 
of Dighivu. It was told to some monks among 
whom quarrels had arisen. 

The great king Brahmadatta of Benares set out to 
war against Dfghiti, the poor king of the comparatively 
insignificant realm of Kosaja. Dighitl nfiered no 
resistance, but fled In disguise with his queen to the 
neighbourhood of Benares, and Brahmadatta took 
possession of his realm and iill he had, W hen it 
came to Brahmadatu’s knowledge that the fugitive 
king and his wife were living in disguise close to bis 
city, he sent for them and had them both put to death 
with tlie utmost cruelt:)'. 1 ‘heir only child, Dighavu, 
whom for safety’s sake they had caused to live apart 
from them, happened to be conning to pay his parents 
a visit, when he met them thus being led out to 
execution. As soon as his father, Dighiti, late king 
of Kosala, saw' his boy, he said to him these enigmatic 
words : ‘ Uo not look long, my dear Dighavu, and do 
not look short; for not by hatred, my dear Dighavu, 
is hatred appeased, by nol-hatred, my dear DJghavu, 
hatred (s appeased,'' 

Having done wh,it he could for tlie funeral oi his 
parents, Dighavu went into tiie forest. There he 
cried and w'ept to his heart’s content. I hen he wiped 

I MaJia Vagg*, n, 2, . 5 ..S,£. *ii, 39a, etE. This iturf Imwestirg in TOimy mya, 

T[ it A fide pf old injthEad bul is nnL i. '^birlll ftory*" life htffo js not 

IdfDtifitd with a. provioLi-s hJc cfthc lJuddha- Futthcfi, In its. close lescEnTj'hiJicc' 
iq ^evcrjiJ pointg Xa ihe hisLoi^* of DavuI in hia TcblionB wilh it is one airtong 

many iadicfllionfi ihnE iti-e Old TcftiunEnl nftrmtivfs* as wetl ai the GrMfc 
hnd iCMthed rhe Tnulia of llciddhsEm. 
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his tears, entered the town of Benares, and persuaded 
the kings' elephant trainer to accept him as an ap¬ 
prentice. ‘And young Dighavu,' said Gouima lo die 
monks, ‘arose in the night at dawn’s time and sung in 
the elephant stables in a beautiful voice and played 
upon the lute. And King Brahmadatta heard his 
singing and playing on the lute, and asked who it 
Wits W'ho sang and played so well. They told him it 
was the elephant trainer’s boy, and brought him to 
the king. He played and sang before the king, and 
charmed him, and became his favourite attendant | 
and, ere long. O monks, King Brahmad.ttta of Kisi 
gave to young Dighavu a position of trust.' 

One day when the king went hunting Digha^uJ was 
acting as charioteer. He contrived to get separatetl 
from the rest of the chariots, and after a long drive 
the king grew tired, and lay down to rest with his 
head in Dighavu’s lap. Then thought the lad. now 
is the lime to satisfy my hatred against the murderer 
of my parents and the despoiler of our r&'dm ; and he 
drew his sword. But the dying words of his father 
came into his mind, and he put up his sword. A 
second time and a third lime he drew it, and again 
returned it to its sheath. 

At that moment the king awoke, having had. as he 
said, a frightful dream; the son of Digliiti, he dreamt, 
had come upon him with his sword. ‘ 1, O king,' said 
the lad ‘amDighavu, Dighiti's son. You have mur¬ 
dered my parents and robbed us of our realm, now is 
the time for me to satisfy my hatred-' * Grant me my 
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life, dear Dighavu,' cried the great king, falling at his 
feet. The young man spared him, returned to his 
post of charioteer, and drove the king home. 

And Brahmadatta asked Dighavu the meaning of 
tliosc words of his father, King DighitJ, ‘ Do not look 
long, and do not look short,' and the rest. “Not long," 
he replied, * means, let not your hatred last long, and 
** Not short" means, do not be hasty to fall out witli 
your friends.’ The other words his conduct had 
already illustritted. And Brahmadatta restored to 
Dighavu his fatiter’s realm and goods, and gave him 
his own daughter to be his wife, 

§ 4. Coiisideraiia/t for animals must have mention 
here, for the books in very many places cettch it, not 
merely in connection with the rule against taking life, 
but as a form of kindness. Would that it were a rule 
for the prrictical conduct of Buddhists nowl U nhappily, 
it Is matter of universal observation in Ceylon* that the 
very rule against destroying life appears to be taken as 
the sanction for any extent of cruelty which does not 
involve killing. But it was not so* in theorj^ at least, 
with the writers of the Pi takas, nor with the compilers 
of those Jatakas of which the people are still so fond. 
In those ‘ birth stories,’ a genuine sympathy for animal 
life, with that racy rustic humour which accompanies 
it, is often made the meajis of giving point to the 
moral, that the dumb animals claim of us, not merely 
the cold technical avoidance of killing, but friendliness 
that will neither, hurt them nor cause them fear.’ 

Ahinsi Abliipun. 
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It is carried to a ^otastlc excess in the tenderness 
for vegetable life, which is required at least of monks, 
under the larger rules of conduce' This belongs, I 
fancy, to the later and * Rabbinical,* so to compare it, 
stages of the systeiiL In one of the oldest books, we 
find Gotama inclined to treat as a vulgar error, or at 
least as a thing unproved, the notion of vegetable 
‘life.** 

We shall have occasion to touch on this matter 
again; here 1 will only notice, though it may be 
scarcely relevant, a curioas passage about love or 
kindness to the whole race of snakes, which occurs 
in more than one place In it the sacred word 
* inettim ’ is bestowed abundantly on every sort and 
tribe of serpent, with the addition of a wish that none 
of them should hurt the speaker. It is, in fact, a 
charm, or * pint,' against snakes, which has been boldly 
dragged into the company of Buddhist moral maxims,® 
* At one time the Buddha was dwelling at Savatthi 
in the Jetavana Anathapindikas park, and at that 
time a certain monk had been bitten by a serpent in 
Savatthi and had.died. A number of monks came 
where the Buddha was and stiluted him, and took 
their seats respectfully beside him ; and, as they sat 
respectfully beside him, those monks said to the 
Buddha — 

Here, Liord, in Savatthi, a monk has i>een bitten 
by a serpent and has died.' 

I Fur iosEAiice hi the Sbtia tninikied on p, 3^2. 

* * 0 .,. i Angut. ie. ri. 
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’That monk, probably, O monks, had not radiated 
forth loving-kindness on the four royal families of 
snakes. If that monk, O monks, had radiated forth 
loving-kindness on the four royal families of snakes, 
that monk, O monks, Avould not have been bitten 
by a snake and died.' * And what are the four royal 
families of snakes ?' 

‘The Vinipakha royal snake family, the Erdpatha, 
the Chiibyipulta, and the Kanhdgotamaka royal sntike 
family. Now, probably, monks, that monk had not 
etc. ... if he had, etc., he would not, etc, I com¬ 
mand you, monks, to radiate loving-kindness on the 
four royal families of snakes for the protection of 
yourselves, for the guarding of yourselves, for a 
charm to keep yourselves safe.’ 

Then follow the verses :— 

^ li;?vc is on ihc dn the Erdpatbas 1 g my Jove, 

My lavB is on the Cbaby^iputmi, and on kbe Kanbdgot^iakas i 

My Jcfre is on the footles uncst on the two-fonted orids is my love i 

My Icn'^c is on the fncir-fc»ted, on ihe Jtmny-fooled is my love. 

May np footless one bnrt mep may there hurt me na two-footed. 

May no fonr-footed one hurt Tnc^ may there bun me no matry- 
footed one t 

May all beings^ all lhat live and all that tmiverbally 

all happiness^ and nmy no sort of hann befall 1 ^ 

And then in prose;— 

‘ Infinite is the Duddha, infinite is the Doctrine, 
infinite is the Community f finite are tlte creeping 
things, the snakes and scorpions, the centipedes, the 
woolly-bellies (spiders) and lirards, and the mice. 
My protection is made, my charm is made! let tile 
creatures depart. Glory to the Buddha, glorj* to the 
seven perfect Buddhas, say 11 ’ 
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Such is the sixty’-sevenili Sutm of the fourth 
division of the Anguttara Nikiya liui nowadays 
the number of the creeping things, in Ceylon at least, 
is no longer finite. 

Would that the Buddhists of the present day 
would more frequently charm their animals with love! 
The bare rule against killing commands little of our 
admiration; but the kind-heartedness which finds in 
the dumb creatures something to love and sympathise 
with—fellow-feeling for all that can feel—this has a 
wonderful attraction. There is in it something that 
wins the love of men, so that those who are kind to 
animals are called humane. 

The sentiment of sympathy fur animal life is found 
not only in the Pitakas and jatakas. It pervades, os 
we shall see, the inscriptions of Asoka, who seems, if 
we may judge from the chronological order of his 
edicts, to have grasped this first among Buddhist 
principles. He not only professed and enjoined re¬ 
gard for animal life, but instituted hospitals, as he 
sitys, throughout India for brutes its well as for men, 
and planted the herbs which would be useful for their 
treatment His kindly action found imitation among 
the Buddhist kings of Ceylon, notably in Buddhaddsa, 
whose provision for the medical treatment of animals, 
and his extraordinary skill and benevolence in per¬ 
sonally attending them, form an amusing episode in 
the Mahavansa (chap, xxxvii,). 

Here it may be noted that the credit of having 
first founded hospitals belongs undoubtedly to Bud- 
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dhism. Nor can any reader, who has before him the 
passages which we have been considering in this 
chapter, claim for either Old or New Testament the 
exclusive communication to man of the theory of 
disinterested kindness and the iaw of love. The 
same Holy Spirit who wrote our Scriptures gave 
to some of the Buddhist teachers no despicable 
measure of insight into these truths. 

But it wa.s not till that Holy Spirit animated the 
Christian Church, that a community was formed in 
w'hich these truths became a powerful—I might almost 
say an appreciable—factor in human life 

Much emphasis is laid in the Buddhist teaching 
on Ji/ia/ piety and reverence for old age, The,se were 
genuine Brahman virtues, as is acknowledged in the 
following passage:— 

■ Those families have a place with Brahma in 
which the sons offer religious honours to their parents 
in the sacred chamber; these families have a place 
with the teachers of old, with those to whom sacrifice 
is due, 

* For ■' Bmhmas " is a title of fathers and mothers, 
“teachers of old” is a title of fathers and mothers. 
“ worthy of sacrifice ” is a title of fathers and mothers, 

* Why ? Because fathers and mothers are great 
benefactors to their sons, their introducers, feeders, 
and guides in this world. 

. Therefore, let the good man honour and 
succour them with food and drink, with clothing and 
lodging, with rubbing, with bathing, w'lth wiishing of 
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the feet ; for uvaitin^r thus on father and mother, good 
men praise him here, and after death he rejoices in 
heaven,^ 

'The gift of the whole world with all its wcfikh 
would be no adequate return to parents for all that 
they have done." * 

This teaching is touchingly illustrated in the 
following stor^^ ; — 

A certain monk had a quantity of robes in his 
possession. J hey ought, of course, to have been 
placed at the disposal of the Community; but he 
proposed to give them to his father and mother. The 
other monks told this to the Buddha, and he replied, 
‘Since they are his father and mother, what can 
wc say, O Bhikkhus, though he give them to them. 

I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give (robes in such a 
case) to your parents.’* Among those who lose in 
life is the rich man who fails to support his aged 
parents.* He is reckoned as an outcasL® There are 
said to be four ways in which a man goes altogether 
wrong, and is foolish and unwise and bad, and destroys 
find ruins himself, and is guilty and regarded as guilty 
by the wise, and produces great demerit—misconduct 
towards mother, misconduct towards father, miscon¬ 
duct towards a Buddha, misconduct towards the 
disciples of Buddha, He is blamed by the wise here, 
and after death he goes to hell.^ 

* Angut. iii. 31, I /A ii, elt 

^ Mflha V EiggTL, v|l L 22 i -SAcfvd * Sw Ni L 6. ■ /i 

• AciguL IT. 4, Cf, iL li 7* SigalorntU Sattn, tnniHlaLcd m Rhys 

DAvidi* 144- 
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Akin to filial piety is reverence for age. This 
duty is frequently impressed upon members of the 
Community, and constantly provided for in the Vinaya 
rules. The hatred of ‘ old age.’^ as a form of misery^ 
always coupled witli death, did not prevent the early 
Buddhists from being faithful to the Brahman tradition 
of respect for the old, any more than the theory' 
that birth is also misery was held to justify ingratitude 
to parents. ' He who always greets and constantly 
reveres the aged, four things will increase to him, vie., 
life, beauty, happiness, power,'® 

' Do they reverence the old ? ’ was one of the 
questions asked by Gotama about the Vajjians; If 
they did, they might be expected to prosper.® 

We now come to what corresponds in the Buddhist 
system to what we understand by liberality, gene- 
rosity^, and self-sacrifice. I am afraid it cannot be said 
that either of those terms has an equivalent in Pali. 
The second certainly has none; and the idea is 
foreign, ;xs far as I can judge, to Buddhist thought. 
Liberality and self-sacrifice are the nobler and rarer 
iispects of what, in their commoner aspects, must be 
rendered ‘giving’ and 'giving up’ (ddnam and cago). 
I will discuss these terms as impartially as possible; 
and with ample illustration, though I confine myself 
entirely to die Pitakas. 

Giving is seldom spoken of simply, apart from 


1 The word * jajBT' tbc decay qf strengtht etc.., LhtMi^h gcileniHy rcndcml 'qild 
fil5e+' m qiaile difitmcl Fidlrt itM word» for t>Ld age id its IhEmoLUiibEa 

s tth* 109, ^xitx. I. 5J. “ PaiiniLb. S. 
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mention of the recipient,^ As a ride, when used 
simply, the term means ‘giving to monks.* Indeetl, 
I have not noticed any exception to this rule. Nor 
is there much, if anything, about giving to the poor 
as such, W e do indeed read occasionally of great 
distributions by kings and rich men, but they are 
almost always to religious mendicants. It is possible 
that the idea of a class of needy poor was not familiar 
to the India of the writer s time. I 3 ut in the immense 
majority of instances, the idea of 'giving* is qualified 
by the character of the recipient. To give to the 
' wise' is so much l^stter and ntore profitable, that all 
other idea of ■ giving ’ is utterly overshadowed by this. 
It is no doubt a deep-seated Indian notion that a gift 
is from the inferior to the superior. The higher the 
recipient then the more precious and meritorious the 
gift. That to a Buddha is greatest, then (in later 
books) that to a seif-Buddha. then that to a disciple, in 
the order of attainments. The smallest gift or service 
done to one of these cjcahed beings may lead to an 
fmmeniie reward*^ 


Vacchagotla asked the Buddha whether it was 
true that he taught that gifts ought to be given to 
himsdf alone and not to others. The Buddha re¬ 
pudiated such a charge, and said it was very wrono 

3 Miha VjtgglLr IfJL 1 

* Ihinici of'ihc nt cold wnici ’ aad [lie * prophei's nivwd ' Iti the 
Sew Tcitnmcnl. But while I will not denj- ibftt Uie Budilhiu ide# 

‘••"I. y.> i.b> ..I 

(he Cbn^e^. in «[™i«ent oTlhe 

dllcipk, bet m |(ie «rcrcn« lo Him, whoia thr taie objDEl of aH Ihr 

ami Owner «J Givar ^ all. The Ileddtbt prindplc ;iih 

duect.™, tint^ops^hort. .nd attrriy ,he „d nWd. .Tju 
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to prevent a being given to others. ‘ Is it likely 
that 1/ he said, *who teach consideration tor the 
smallest worm, should have no consideration for 
men f But I do teach, Vacchagotta, that what is 
given to the good has great reward, and not what is 
given to the bad.'' 

Again; ‘ 7 'here are two kinds of persons to 
whom gifts should be given In this world, the lejimer 
in religion and the advanced saint; 

^Thc and the saint in this world 

Ar« worthy of offerings from those who bring gifts % 

They are upright tn deed, word, and thought j 
That is the Seld for those who bring gifts. 

Then what is given kas great re ward.* ^ 

The fourth Sutta of the third book of Sutta 
Nipata*is occupied with answering the question put 
by a Brahman: ‘ 1 delight in offering, O Gotama, 1 
desire to make an offering, but I do not understand 
it; do thou instruct me, tell me in what case the 
offering succeeds.' The answer is prolonged through 
some twenty stanzas, but comes, in short, to this : * The 
good,' that is, the Buddha and his followers, ' these 
deserve the offering. Them you should worship and 
honour with food and drink, so the gifts will prosper.' 
In the next Sutta the same instruction Is given 
to a Buddliist householder, and he is told also in 
what temper of mind he is to be himself while he 
gives — calm, purgetl from hatred, and full of loving¬ 
kindness.* 

* AriELit. JlL ^ ii. i i- 

^ Safrgd B&fih ik* %. iL ji* eiCi * pi Sa, ric. 
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it follows of course from this theory, as it wiiS 
necessary for practical maintenaiice. that the Com* 
munity is the great ‘ field' for ' giving.' Gifts are the 
seed, whose crop is ‘ merit,* and the best ' merit field' 
is the Sangha, And it is in this character that the 
Sangha is oftenest commended, less as a teaching 
body than as a receiving body, to the reverence and 
confidence of the householder. .All other ■ giving * is 
lost sight of in comparison with this, and the word 
comes almost exclusively to mean giving to indindmii 
monks or to the Community, It is the essential part 
of tlte laymans duty, the necessary correlative of the 
mendicant's rule. Its commonest form is the offering 
of food, the special function of women. 

The Buddha was once visidng a faithful \roman 
who provided him witli every kind of food, offering it 
with her own bmds. After the meal he said to her: 
‘A good religious woman who gives food, gives 
four things to the recipients.* 'What four?’ ‘She 
gives vital force, she gives beauty, she gives happi¬ 
ness. she gives strength. By giving vital force, she 
becomes partaker of vital force, human or divine j by 
giving beaut}’, she becomes partaker of beauty; by 
giving happiness, of happiness; by giving strength, 
of strength, human or divine.’ Then follow the verses: 

* The wanmii who gives welL-rnode food, clean, nice, and full of tlavottr, 
Thai gift given to the upright, the virtuous, and CKuIted, 

Acmmulates merit upon nwrit s and has great lewaid, is praised by 
him who saw all the worlds. 

Thinking then of such an offering, let those in the world who are wise 
Purge out entirety the mud of stinginess: so they will bcunblamcd 
and go to heaven. (At,gut. Iv. 57.! 
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Of Suttaji to this effect there is a large collection. 
The group ends with one which insists on the blessed¬ 
ness of those householders who give to monks the 
'four requisites:' robes, food, lodging, and medicines. 

‘ By day and hy for ever their merit increases t 
And heaven ts the place he gaea to, havmg a favourable 

"fcaima,"' 

There is no hint that in this matter 'virtue is its 
own reward,’ still less that such conduct pleases a 
Divine Ruler, or is like a Father in heaven. The 
inevitable mechanical result of giving to monks is 
merit and future prosperity. It is entirely for one’s 
own good that one gives. The first offering made to 
Gotama himself, that of the two merchants, was 
made, it is expressly said, for their own good.i 
it is chiefly as giving them the best opportunity for 
acquiring this merit that the Community is %^alued by 
the laity. The laity are injured when good monks 
leave a place and bad ones succeed them, because 
* the opportunities of alms-giving are spoilt.’* 

So far, we do Buddhism no injustice when we say 
that the idea of ‘giving’ falls very short of that 
which is represented by the word charity, even in its 
modem degraded use. The giver sows with a view 
to a crop, which is to be his own; and the course of 
his liberrdity is strictly determined by the calculation 
of the return in merit to be expected. There is in 
this a portion of the truth, for ‘whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap;' but it is only a 

‘ Maha. Vaggii, I. 4, 4, 1 CnUa Vasga, i J3. 4. 
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friction of the truth which was taught by Him who 
said, 'Your Father shall reward you,' and ‘that 
ye may be the children of your Father which is 
in hejiveiu’ In the absence of any knowledge of a 
Father in heaven, to be imitated and to reward, it 
was hardly possible that the Christian ideal should 
be conceived. 

There is a nobler aspect of 'giving* or diUtam^ 
when It is used in composition with dhamma or 
doctrine. The phrase occurs in Asokas inscriptions, 
and is one of the technical Buddhist terms that are 
found there. Commentators doubted, while the 
Pitaka books were imperfectly known, whether this 
compound, ' doctrine-gift,' ought to be understood of 
a 'gift according to the doctrine,* or of a 'gift con¬ 
sisting of the doctrine,' It is clear that the latter is 
the meaning. The phrase occurs in the following 
amongst other passages : — 

'There are two kinds of gifts : the gift of food 
and the gift of doctrine; and of these two, the gift of 
doctrine is the better.’ ® 

The substance of this principle is expressed, 
though the phrase ‘ dhammadanam' is not used, in 
the following : — 

'Three persons are great benefactors of another 
person. 

' What three ? ’ 

* I avoid as far afi paqaiblfl Pili Vrards upon die reader ; bal of ihli 

wold cMnam I wiih h|jn Id take llrjtc^ With a view to wtnt The 

word mesju cither ' the act of ijivitig* or * a gift," 

^ Angut. ii^ ij. ir d iitlle bhddgicd. 
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‘The person through whom another has gone for 
refuge to the Buddha, the Law, and the Community. 

‘ The person through whom another obtains know¬ 
ledge of the Four Truths, 

‘The person through wliom another attains final 
insight and emancipation. 

‘There is no benefactor greater than these; and it 
is no easy thing for that man to requite these bene¬ 
factors, not by all the respect and homage or all the 
gifts and service he can offer.’ 

In another passage, this spiritual benefit is beauti¬ 
fully indicated as the best return a son can make to 
his parents,^ 

This is the only 'gift’ that the monk can give. 
Silver and gold he has not {or ought not to have); his 
danam is dhammadinam. And one who has ful¬ 
filled this part is called a liberal monk, and his merit 
is greater than that of the monk who has only known 
and attained. For he is to the latter w'hat the 
Sambuddha is to the pacceka buddha. In the 
Sumana Sutta ® a princess asks Gotama what differ¬ 
ence there is, suppo-slng each to be re-hom in the 
god-world between the condition of a monk who has 
been a ’giver’ (ddyako) and that of one who has 
kept his attainments to himself (adayako). The 
answer is, the former enjoys greater long-life, strength, 
and wisdom, ‘And what if each be re-bom as a man 
and become a monk ? ‘ Me will obtain the lour re¬ 

quisites (see above, p. J 77 ) with ease or in abundance.’ 

* Angut. iL 4+ 1 In thfl kttcr pajt of the Aigat, Nilcr 
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‘ And what if both be “ rahata ” ? ' * There is then no 
difference : Nirvana-bliss is but one * and unqualified. 

Such are the main features of the treatment of 
‘giving/ It is from a rather different point of view 
that the idea of 'giving up’ (edgo) is developed. In 
tills, the ruling thought is not the recipient, but the 
act of surrender. It is a nearer approach to an 
entirely unselfish act. In Angut iii. 70 . 8 , the dis¬ 
ciple is taught to think to what bliss those who are 
now deities in the various heavens have attained by 
their faith, their conduct, their giving up, and their 
knowledge, and to say, if I imitate them in these, 1 
shall be bom there too. 

But in this passage, perhaps, as certainly in many 
others, it is tlie ' giving up * of vices that is referred to. 

It is often identified with dinam, as in the titles 
of the most famous illustrations of it by (pretended) 
acts, in former lives, of him who was to be Buddha. 
The Cariya Pi taka relates how the Bodbisat (ch. ix.) 
fulfilled the ‘perfection of giving’ (dinapiramita) by 
giving his wife and children, when he was King 
Vessantara, to Sakra, disguised as a Brahman; by 
giving up his two eyes to a blind Brahman in the 
Sivi birth ; and, most famous of all, by leaping, when 
he was a hare, into the fire to be roasted for the 
dinner of another. This story—doubtless the adapta¬ 
tion of some older folk-lore, founded on the fancied 
likeness of the shadows in the moon to a hare—has 
made the sign of the hare in the moon the commonest 
emblem of the Buddha. 
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In each of these tales the compiler (one of the 
latest compilers, I think, within the canon) repre¬ 
sents the act as the issue, not of any sense of pity, 
or enthusiasm of self-sacrifice, but of the coldest calcu¬ 
lations of results. ‘If I do not make this surrender 
[ shall not attain Buddhahood.' 

There is a nobility still about this, but it is the 
nobility of a strong desire to attain Buddhahood and 
readiness to pay a high price for knowledge, not at 
all the nobleness of unselfish self-sacrifice. The 
original idea is in this instance degraded by the 
insensibility of the versifier. It must have been on 
the lips of very different preachers that these parts of 
Buddhist teaching — Mettjun, dinam, cigo — ^won the 
hearts of men. But no mere teaching on such topics 
is worth much — whether it be in Buddhist books or in 
Christian—^unless it is embodied in real human deeds. 














CHAPTER XII 

THE PRECEPTS 

T N the popular conception of Buddhism by 
1 Buddhists now, the most prominent place Is 
occupied, not by the Four noble Truths, or the Twelve 
Nidanas, or the Eight-fold Way. but by the five pre¬ 
cepts of conduct : the five rules ; in Sinhalese ‘pansiL* 
Th^e are the prohibitions of (i) destroying life. ( 2 ) 
^ing what is not given, { 3 ) lying, ( 4 ) drinking 
intoxicating liquors, { 5 ) sexual offences. But it is an 
interesting fact that these do not hold such a place in 
the original system. They are not found, as five, in 
the most ancient manuaj of discipline. They are not 
among the discoveries made on the night of Buddha- 
hood, nor are they mentioned in the first sermons. 
They do not occur in those earliest chapters of the 
Maha Vagga, which we regard as containing in a 
nut-shell the authentic kernel of Buddhism. They 
never occur in any discourse which bears marks of 
being more than conventionally an utterance of the 
Buddha himself. 

In the Vinaya Pitaka they are found among other 
niles for the monks^among the ten.^but never stand 
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by themselves, with one exception. In the fable of 
the elephant, the monkey, and the partridge, which is 
introduced into the later part of the Vinaya, it is said 
that the partridge and his friends lived happily 
keeping the five precepts.’ 

Nor is the number five constantly adhered to, for 
in many cases, perhaps in a majority, the fourth 
prohibition is omitted. 

All five are found in a statement of the duties 
of laymen,’ and in reference to the conduct of man 
and wife.’ They are quoted roughly in a passage 
which teaches that what really defiles a man is not 
ceremonial impurity but sin.’ and in the same book 
elaborately, but with other rules.’ In the more 
exhaustive Suttas, such as the Tevijja Sutta,’ they 
are stated under the heading (of more modern date) 

‘ Little Rules of Conduct; ’ but even in these the 
fourth rule is sometimes omitted.^ 

From the position which they hold in the books— 
one of a definiteness gradually increasing from the 
earliest passages to the later — and also from their 
nature, we may confidently infer that the five pre¬ 
cepts did not, as such, form part of Gotama*s original 
proclamation. Wc may reasonably doubt whether 
they had assumed, even by Asoka's time, anything 
like the prominence which they have since acquired ; 

1' CilILl vii. 6 . 3 : 

* Ah^L it. 53. ■ * SuttB N, it i 
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for it is hard to believe that in that case they would 
have found no place in his edicts. 

Their history Is probably this. They were origin¬ 
ally formulated, with the other five of the group called 
the ten precepts, for the guidance of the monks. As 
lay disciples increased around the Commumty, these 
were selected from among the rules to be enforced 
upon the laity. The laity were not it must he re¬ 
membered, originally under rule at all. They were— 
in the languageof modem religious communities—('as¬ 
sociated ) with them to a certain degree only. Some¬ 
times. or for a limited time, the associated laity might 
take on themselves eight of the rules, or even the ten t 
but only the five were ordinarily laid upon them. 
These five are specified, from among the teo, as those 
for the breach of which a novice was to be expelled.* 
And even of the five one at least—being no doubt 
originally intended rather as a ceremonial than as 
a moral rule—occupied an uncert ain position. 

How'ever this may be. the Precepts represent quite 
a different treatment of the theory of morals from that 
represented by the Truths and the Eight-fold Way, or 
by the course of four stages in which the disciple gets 
rid successively of the ten attachments. This is on 
a lower level altogether; has a humbler aim. It is 

a popular system adapted not to the early enthusiasm, 
but to later days, 

§ I. The first precept, against destroying life, has 
both a ceremonial and a moral side. I have already 

* MjJw L fo wiLh i 5S, 
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Spoken of its moral side; that in which it would be 
chiefly urged upon the laity. In its ceremonial aspect 
it is often exaggerated. The use of a filter, lest small 
creatures should be destroyed in drinking; the injunc¬ 
tion to be careful in throwing away a liquid, that 
it should be thrown either Into water which had no 
worms in It or on to ground where there was no 
grass; the condemnation (in a late book) of the 
killing of a dangerous snake; ’ these are exceptions 
to the common sense which guided most of the early 
Buddhist regulations. But this exaggeration does not 
seem ever to have been carried to such lengths as by 
the J ains. 

The monk eats meat; Gotama himself habitually 
did so, and died, as we know, from the consequence of 
a meal of pork. And the offering of that flesh is 
commended as one of the two most meritorious offer¬ 
ing^ ever made. The monk may not encourage an 
cinimal’s being killed on purpose for him; but seeing 
that he is invited to a meal on the morrow, and on his 
accepting the invitation the host goes away to pre¬ 
pare the feast—nothing occurs oftener than this, and 
it Wcas the case with Cunda’s pork—there is no real 
scrupulousne.ss about the killing of animals for food. 

There are indications of a Brahmantcal aspect of 
this precept, in which it Is applied particularly to 
killing cows and oxen,* and of an anti-Brahman 
aspect of it in which it Is a direct attack on Brahman 

1 Udin+ JJ, 
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sacrifice, I his is a very common moral in the 
‘birth-stories.’ but it occurs also in the Pitaka books.^ 
Among the evils involved in Brahman sacrifices, 
besides the slaughter o[ animals, the destruction of 
g^a^ts and wood for fuel is condemned. 

But the most interesting fact connected with the 
ancient insistance on this rule is the virtual promulga¬ 
tion of it by Asoka in his earlier edicts. In the earliest 
group he says that he not only has withdrawn his 
patronage from sacrifices, but has reduced to a 
minimum the supplies for the royal table. At a later 
date he had given up eating meat altogether. 

But the fact that Asoka, while so strongly insisting 
on the avoidance of taking life, does not use the 
-special term under which it is forbidden in the 
pi^cept is a strong argument that the five precepts 
did not hold, in his day, any such position as they do 
in later Budtihism. 

The public announcement of this mmcim by royal 
authority, as a counsel if not as a law, for a vast con¬ 
tinent, is surely one of the most curious events in the 
history of the human conscience. It cannot be too 
cleiirly or too confidently stated, that the Buddhist 
conscience was misinformed. Taking the life of 
animals for suitable purposes is not wrong. The 
judgment of the best men in the wisest races of man¬ 
kind accords with the teaching of Revelation upon 


Thr, f Angut, 35 ; Kihuiani, S. (D.N. Hi 
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this point. The conscience of Gotama, Asoka, and 
the Buddhist world was at fault; and this erroneous 
piece of moral law has been promulgated with such a 
publicity and earnestness, and imperial authority, as 
probably has never been placed at the service of any 
other single moral rule. The very characters in which 
it was recommended are marked at this dtiy upon the 
face of India, 

§ 2. The prohibition of ste.iling, or taking what has 
not been given, is not much enlarged upon. In the 
later books, as might be expected, it Is exaggerated; 
as where one is condeinned for smelling a flower, as 
having taken a scent w'hich did not belong to him. 
Of the elaborate enumeration of all imaginable in¬ 
stances of this and other offences, which is found in 
the Vinaya Pitaka, I propose to treat later. 

§ 3. Prohibition of false speaking. This is often 
qualihed by the words, ‘conscious and deliberate.' 
Deliberate lying is frequently and strongly condemned. 
And many illustrations are given of the evil of it. 
The rules against sins of speech occupy as large a space 
as all the other four rtdes together. He who lies is 
guilty of all sin.* It is mentioned as chief among the 
evils to which men are led by gain, honour, and fame.* 
The liar goes to hell.® A hint is given of the late 
date at w'hich part even of the Vinaya was compiled, 
when, it is said, of some of the monks of Gotama's 
day, ' Now, at that time men w^ere speakers of truth, 

* Ma;. Nik. 
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and keepers of their word which they had pledged.’ ’ 
Bui the most remarkable thing about this rule is the 
way In which It is expanded. Under this head every 
kind of unkind speaking, whether as abuse or violent 
language before a man’s face, or as slander behind his 
back, is condemned. The passages are many, and 
some of them are excellent.* Not only is what is 
bad to be avoided, but such language as will give 
pleasure and promote unity is to be cultivated. 

The pupil of a monk is to warn his tutor if he sees 
him on the verge of offending with his tongue.* A 
man should speak ivell of his neighbour even if un¬ 
asked.* Some slanders, however, are worse than 
others. Speaking ag^tinst a Buddha is a tenribie sin, 
and wre read of the awful consequence of a slander 
against the two chief disciples. SAriputta and Moga- 
liana.* 

Further, under the same head, chattering and 
talking nonsense are forbidden. Probably this has 
in view the dignity of members of the Community, and 
their keeping distinct, which is much insisted on, 
from those outside. Too much fondness for talking 
to householders is often condemned. This tends to 
confirm what I liave suggested, that these were 
originally rules of conduct for the Community. 

However that may be, the fact remains, and it is 
one to be reckoned to the credit of Buddhism, that 

^ CitMa ViflEiL, v\l 1, j j ihe Etuf^ ii, |i* 326. 
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the moral leaching as to the use of speech is prac¬ 
tical, full, and high-toned. 

§ 4, The fourth precept, which forbids impurily, is 
generally briefly stated, and so left. I should prefer 
so to I&ive it now; but if at all a true estimate of 
the Buddhist teaching is to be formed, two points 
in regard to this subject must be noted. First, 
offences against this rule, though classed antong 
the gravest possible offences, are usually treated as 
breaches of a ceremonial rule, not as sins; and accord¬ 
ingly that which in itself is rettlly no sin at all,—for 
instance, the return of a monk to his own wife.—^ranks 
with the grossest sins. Secondly, the rule is quali¬ 
fied, where it occurs in that code which most scholars 
consider the very oldest part of the Buddhist litera¬ 
ture, by the addition of words, which it is impossible 
to quote, but which show a depravity of the moral 
standard, a misconception of the moral proportion of 
things, which is perfectly appalling. 

g 5. In comptirison witli the real importance of the 
second, third, and fourth, and the immense fictitious 
importance of the first rule of conduct, the emphasis 
laid on the fifth, which forbids strong drink, is trifling,* 
As I have already mentioned, it is frequently absent 
from the list, even in the most exltaustive and system¬ 
atic Suttas. It IS conspicuously absent from a list of 
the things which certainly bring a man to hell.* 
It is condemned in a monk, whose bright light It 

> Tevijja S.. Brahniitl. B., Sunaa. S.i s« KutadintS. 15. 
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obscures,^ and to refrain from it is excellent for any 
one." 

‘Let the householder who approves of (adopts) 
this dharma not give himself to intoxicating drinks; 
let him not cause others to drink, nor approve of 
those that drink, knowing it is madness. 

‘ F or through intoxicatioo the stupid commit sins, 
and make other people intoxicated : let him avoid 
this seat of sin, this madness, this folly, delighthil 
to the stupid/ ® 

, This is the strongest passage on this subject tltat 
I have noticed, I have met with no instance of any 
history of the evil consequences of it ; no births in 
hell of drunkards, etc. 

When it is mentioned (in its place in the list) it is 
usually associated in terms of equal importance with 
warnings against frequenting theatres and dancing and 
music halls, as one of the forms of idleness, rather 
than as a degrading habit, or as leading to mischief. 
One can only wonder how a rule so little insisted on, 
and so little obser\'ed by the laity, except in fulfil¬ 
ment of special vows, can have maintained its place 
in the Fivefold Code. 

• Culk Voggii, ]di. I. 31 S, N. *T, 5. IS, 16 f An^nl. li, 50, 
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CHAPTER Xill 

SPECIAL MOKAL RULES OF THE COMMUNITY ; 

THE PATIMOKKHA 

§ I, I 'HE estimation in which these rules 0/conduct 
X were originally held, and their relative im¬ 
portance, may be further judged of by the place which 
they occupy in the special laws of the Community, 
At the b^inning of the Patimokkha (or method for 
the monks to clear themselves of guilt by confession) 
are laid down four irremediable faults, or ‘ conditions 
of defeiitt* considered to be fatiil to the status of a 
regular disciple of the Buddha. These faults are 
breaches of peculiar forms of four of the fiv'e rules 
of conduct. The first is any act of sexual inter¬ 
course,^ The second is thus worded; * Whatsoever 
Bhikkhu shall take from village, etc., or from wood, 
anything not given—what men call “ theft,”—in such 
manner of taking as kings would seize the thief for, 
and slay, or bind, or banish him, saying, Thou art a 
thief, thou art stupid, thou art a fool, thou art dis¬ 
honest!” the Bikkhu who in that manner takes the 

1 It i% bcfc that ihc wurds ^ ontoiiiAECh/ ete. , to which J roferted 
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thing not given, he, too, has fallen into defeat, he is 
no longer in communion-’^ 

The third treats human life as more serious than 
others- 

It runs. ‘ Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall knowingly 
deprive of life a human being, or shall seek out an 
assassin against a humaiii being, or shall utter the 
praises of death, or Incite another to self-destruction, 
saying, " Ho ! my friend I what good do you get from 
this sinful, wretched, life ? death is better 10 thee than 
life!" If so thinking, and with such an he by 
various argument utter the praises of death, or incite 
another to self-destruction, he too is fallen into 
defeat, he is no longer in communion/® 

The fourth offence does, I believe, correspond 
to lying (musivdda), but is a special form of it which 
was regarded, I suppose:, as specially destructive of 
spiritual progress to the individual, and injurious to 
the Community. ' Whatsoever Bhikkhu, without being 
clearly conscious of extraordinary qualities, shall give 
out regarding himself that insight into the knowledge 
of the noble ones has been accomplished, saying, 
"Thus do I know, thus do I perceive," and at some 
subsequent time, whether on being pressed, or with¬ 
out being pressed, he, feeling guilty, shall be desirous 
of being cleansed from his fault, and shall say, 
“Brethren, when 1 knew not, I said th.at 1 knew; 
when I saw not, I said that 1 saw, telling a fruitless 
falsehood; then, unless he so spake through undue 

* gJ fAd siiL aiu, 
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confidence, he too has faJlen into defeat, he is no 
longer in communion,’ ^ 

These four gre;tt crimes are repeated (Mahu 
Vagga, V. 78) in the formula of warning addressed 
to monks at their lirst admission. 

§ 2. These are the foundation of the remaining 
moral laws of ihe Community, which follow In the other 
sections of the Patimokkha, Next in order to the 
four great offences, follow the thirteen called (from 
the nature of the formalities required to atone for 
them) ' Sanghildisesa.’ Of these the first five are 
connected with unclean ness; the next two belong, I 
think, though in a curious way, to the offence of 
'taking life.’ They insist on the importauce, in the 
erection of huts for the monk's use, of care to avoid 
'danger,’ that is, to animals, etc, etc,, leaving a 
clear space round the building, that animals may not 
be inconvenienced or unintentionally killed. The re¬ 
maining six are against faults which come under the 
head of * falsehood,’ such as deliberate lying, slander, 
obstinate false teaching, cau.sing division, and so on. 

The two rules called 'Aniyata' deal with faults 
connected witli the first ' Condition of Defeat.’ 'i'he 
next group, ‘ Nissaggiya Pacittiya,' deal with the 
special observances of the Community, the use of 
robes, bowls, rags, etc., restrict the monks to certain 
medicines, and forbid the use or possession of gold 
and silver, The-ninety-two ' Pacittiya' rules contain 
a larger proportion of moral laws. The topics 
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mixed together in the utmost confusion ; but in pro¬ 
minent places, for instance, at the beginning or end of 
a group of ruless come those against faults connected 
with the four great offences. Out of the ninety- 
two Pacittiya rules, about five are directed against 
taking life, and some of these are curious. Digging, 
for instance, lest worms should be killed, is entirely 
forbidden to the monk; although agriculture is popu¬ 
larly held to be one of the harmless livelihoods, as 
not involving the taking of life. In connection with 
theft there is only one rule, against picking up and 
keeping a jewel which may Iiave been dropped. 
Something like twenty rules are intended to guard 
against occasions of sexual offence. About ten are 
directed against lying, slander, and the like, or against 
pretensions to supernatural powers. There is only 
one that forbids spirituous liquors, and it is followed 
by several against indecorum ; a connection which 
probably confirms my view that it was on general 
grounds of indecorum and levity that these drinks 
were originally forbidden. The rest of tlie ninety- 
two Pacittiya rules are directed against breaches of 
the special rules of the Community, especially in 
regard to footl. There are several against witnessing 
military parades and the like; probably because war 
is a form of taking life. 

The next group need not detain us. The last 
section of the Patlmokkha consists of the rules of 
outward deportment, to which we shall hereafter 
return, In this place I need only notice that these 
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rules of deportmeul do not touch upon the generiil 
rules of conduct, except in one or two regulations, 
such as not to spit upon growing grass, which show 
minute consideration for living things. 

In all this the reader will have observed that 
three classes of offences, the sexual, that of taking 
life, ami that of falsehood, shinder, and division, 
stand out in far the greatest prominence; that it is 
not thought necessary to dwell so much on theft, and 
that the prohibition of theft is not extended so as to 
forbid other forms of dishonesty; and that no empliasis 
is laid on abstinence from alcohol;^ this last being 
treated cis only one of the ceremonial restrictions, 
and not among the most important of these. A more 
prominent place, however, is given to it in the (not 
very ancient) discourse about the Four Stains (Culki 
Vagga, xii. t, 3) where it is classed with sensuality, 
owning gold and silver, and low w*ays of livelihood. 

With this view of the comp.arative gravity of 
offences the whole tenor of the books corresponds, 

5} 3, The comparatively brief enumeration of offences 
which has here been sketched forms the Patimokklia, a 
manual for the use of the monks at their fortnightly 
meeting. This manual does not occur as such in the 
ctnonical lx)oks, but every sentence of it is to be found 
there, acoompanied by a vast rjuantity of explanatory 
matter. The four Parajika Rules, as they stand in the 
Patimokkha, occupy not twenty lines altogether; but 
the four books ailled Parajika, at the beginning of the 
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Vi nay a Pi taka, occupy one hundred and nine pages 
octavo. The thirteen Sanghadisesa Rules can be 
printed in a page; the thirteen boohs so called in the 
Vinaya fill seventy-seven pages. In short, the Pati- 
mokkha as a manual would perhaps occupy fifteen 
pages; while the Sutta V'^Ibhanga, which represents it 
in the list of canonical books, occupies two hundred 
and sixty-six. The explanation given by the Sin¬ 
halese is that the larger book is the utterance of the 
Puddha, and the smaller a practical compendium 
extracted from it. European scholars, on the other 
hand, believe — and, no doubt, rightly—that the 
manual Ls the original, and the larger work an 
ancient amplification of it. The strongest argument 
for this lies in the nature of one part of the matter 
with which, in the Sutta Vibhanga, the Pattmokkha 
is surrounded, viz., a word-for-word glossEiry or com¬ 
mentary on each sentence as it occurs. The sentences 
themselves were certainly prior to this glossary and 
comment (called by Professors Oldenbcrg and Rhys 
Davids, *the Old Commentary’); and in all probability 
both sentences and glossary were far older than 
the rest of the amplification which forms the Sutta 
Vibhiuiga. Still, since the Sutta Vibhanga is a book 
of the canon, supposed by Buddhists to be the 
Buddha's very w'ords, and as far as can be known, part 
of the canon from the earliest days of its compilation, 
we cannot leave it out of reckoning, and discuss the 
morality of the Buddhist 'sacred books' as if they 
contained only the Patimokkha. 
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The contents, then, of this first book of the Vi nay a 
are as follows: First, in each case there is a history 
of the circumstances under which the Euddha pro¬ 
pounded the rule. Then conies the rule, and then 
the verbal glossa.ry and commentitry. Then follow 
an immense number of illustrations, cases in which, 
as it is stated, doubt arose whether a monk was guilty 
or not. Every possible variety of theft is said to 
have been committed by monks, and the Buddha to 
have been asked in every case w'hether he was guilty, 
and in what degree, and to have replied, he is guilty 
of a grave fault, or of a seKous fault, or not guilty, 
etc., as the case might be. 

It IS worth while, even at tlie expense of some 
tediousness, to give the rwtder an idea of the way in 
which moral principles are dealt with. 1 will take, 
therefore, a few dimples out of the twenty-seven 
closely printed pages, which contain, with many 
abbreviations, the chapter on theft. 

First a very long story—over four octavo pages— 
is told about a monk named Dhaniyo. The other 
monks at the end of the three months of 'luar’ or 
' retirement' broke up the grass huts in which they 
had lived, and carried away die gr^s and sticks, 
Dhaniyo did not leave at the end of the wet season, 
but still, while he was on his rounds^ the other monks 
broke up his hut and carried away the grass and 
sticks. This occurred three times. Now, Dh:uiiyo 
was a potter's son, and so he made himself a very 
nice little hut of clay; but this, because it implied 
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some danger to animal life, the Buddha condemned, 
and ordered it to be destroyed, DJianiyo next had 
recourse to the forester atid begged some wood of 
him, and the forester gave him some cartdoads of the 
king's deodar timber. The prime minister Inquired 
for the timber and was surprised to leiim from the 
forester that the king had given it to Dhaniyo. He 
found on Inquiry that this was not true, and the 
forester was brought bound before the king. But as 
he was being dragged along, Dhaniyo sjtw him, 
leanu the cause, and went with him to the king. The 
king trcikted the monk with great respect, and asked 
him whether it was true that he (the king) had given 
him the tmd>er. He prevaricated about it, and was 
dismissed by the king with a severe rebuke. People 
were scandalised at this misconduct and untruth in 
one of the monks who made such high professions, 
and the matter was brought to the Buddha. The 
Community was called together, and Dhaniyo was 
publicly rebuked for taking limber when it had not 
been given. The Buddha then asked a monk who 
had formerly been a nobleman what was the minumtm 
value of theft for which the king would execute, 
impnson, or banish a thief; and on learning that 
the amount was so and so (a *pida') he promulgated 

'Whatever monk, with intent to steal, takes any¬ 
thing uneven, being such as that kings, catching a 
thief taking it, would execute imprison, or banish 
him, as a robber, a fool, a madman, or a thief— 
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th-'it monk so taking ungiven is *'defeated” and 
expelled/ 

Then follows a story—nearly a page—of how 
some bad monks robbed the king's stores of a quan¬ 
tity of material fur robes, and disregarded the Buddha's 
rule, on the pretext that it applied to a forest only 
and not to a town. This led to the promulgation of 
the rule in a new form, with the words, 'Whether in 
forest or town/ 

Next come seven pages of definitions of the terms 
used in this rule, and in a curious gloss upon it. of 
vrhich the following may serve as specimens:— 

* Punish ’ means ' punish with hand, or foot, or rod, 
or stick or hedf-rod, or by cutting;’ ‘bind' means 
’bind with ropes, chains, fetters, or in house-prison, 
or city prison, or village prison, or town prison, or 
putting under restraint.' ‘Banish* means 'banish 
from village, or town, or city, or district, or province.' 

‘In the earth’ means 'goods placed in the earth, dug 
in, or covered.' If a monk looks a second time with 
thievish mind at goods placed in the earth, or looks 
for a spade or a basket, or goes near, he is guilty of a 
fault. If he breaks the sticks or creepers at the place, 
he is guilty of a fault. If he moves the earth, or lifts 
it, or takes it awTiy, he is guilty of a fault. If he 
handles the pot, it is a fault; if he shakes it, of a great 
offence; if he moves it, of an unpardonable offence. 

In the same sentence follow about twenty more 
possible cases, each with its gravity assigned. Of 
sentences like tliis, each with from ten to twenty 
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possible cases* there follow betT^'een twenty and 
thirty. 

I'hen comes a section to this effect. A monk tells 
another monk to take away such and such an article. 
It is a fault. That monk, meaning to take it, takes 
it. Both are guilty of an unpftrdonable offence. 
monk tells another to take away such and such an 
article; he, meaning to take it. takes away some¬ 
thing else ; the mistaken one is not guilty; the one 
"who would take away is guilty of an unpardonable 
offence. A monk tells another to take something; 
ho, meanitig to take another thing, takes it Both 
are guilty of an unpardonable offence. About seven¬ 
teen more cases follow. 

About fifty cases are then briefly enumerated. 
This ends the first ' section ' on Theft. 

The next section consists of about one hundred and 
fifty cases of the following form i ' At that time some 
mango-stealers dropped a mango and ran away. 'I’he 
monks, thinking, Make haste, before the owners see 
us, \v ith thievish mind, ate it. The owners blamed them 
as no true monks. They felt remorse, and went .md 
confessed it to the Buddha, who decided that they had 
been guilty of an unpardonable sin.' The same with 
a jambu fruit (told in full). The same with a tamarind, 
and so on. One knows not whether to be more 
annoyed at the silly accumulation of cases, or at the 
utterly technical and uninstructive character of the 
dccisionii. 

The explanation, which is given even now by Bud- 
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dhist authorities of this tedious accumulation, is that 
it was necessary to mention every form of theft, lest any 
form, not being specially forbidden, should be thought 
lawful Such a notion was no doubt in the minds of 
those who were capable of covering leaf after leaf with 
these pretended instances. But it is not the notion 
of any one to whom moral principles are a living 
reality. It betrays a marvellous dead ness of the 
moral sense—an utter ignorance of what constitutes 
the meaning and value of moral action or restraint 
It is the work of men to whom conduct had become a 
matter, not of principle or motive or character, but of 
mechanical conformity to rule. Convinced as I am 
that these ‘ instances' were drawn up, not, indeed, 
after the Pitakas, for they are often alluded to in 
Pitaka books, and the knowledge of them commended, 
but long after the death of Gotama and his early 
disciples, 1 see in them a proof how the moral sense 
was benumbed by Buddhist views of life and by the 
manner in which the monks even then lived. 

Let those who talk of comparing the Buddhist 
morality with the Christian, compare this method of 
illustrating a commandment with that by which Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the Sermon on the Mount, let 
in, by a urord, a flash of light on the inner meaning 
and life of each precept as He touched it; orwitlv 
the way in which His Apostle showed up the root 
and value of outward morality, when he said, ' Lie 
not one to another, brethren, for ye are members one 
of another/ The two moralities have no more in 
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common than a list of bones on paper has ■with a 
living body. 

A worse thing has to be said. 1 his method of in¬ 
numerable illustrations, by pretended cases in which 
monks so acted, of every way in which a command 
can be broken, is applied to sexual offences with still 
greater fulness. The pages devoted in the Parajika 
book to the otlier three great faults together are about 
seventy, those devoted to offences against purity are 
forty. In the Sanghadisesa the proportion is even 
larger. It is impossible to do more than glance at 
the pages as one turns them over In disgust, but it is 
right to say deliberately that they go far beyond 
specifying all possible forms of licentiousness, to 
exijatiate in regions of impossible and unimaginable 
obscenity. 

1 do not wish to put on this a worse construction 
than is absolutely necessary, but the least that can 
be said Is this t the deadness of moral feeling, which 
can allow tlie moralist to compile such lists on any 
topic, is immensely more signal when he applies the 
method to this. 





CHAPTER XIV 


REUGIOK or THE UAITV 

S O far I have trcaed chidly of the hjiidaineiital 
principles of morals—being parts of morality 
which are applicable to ail, claiming to represent the 
eternal distinction between right and wrong,—and the 
special Rules of Monastic Conduct* Though I have 
regarded the Five Rules of Conduct as intended to be 
of universal application, 1 have been obliged to treat 
of them, as they were doubtless first promulgated in 
Buddhism, in the form specially applicable to the 
Community. We have now to look at these 
principles of conduct in the form in which they 
concern the 'laity.* For it has always to he borne 
in mind that the discipline of Buddhism, properly 
speaking, belongs primarily to the Community, and 
only in a secondary way to the laity, as 'out¬ 
siders ’ associated with die Community more or less 
closely. The teaching of the Buddha was for all 
living creatures in the 'three worlds,’—for deities of 
every order, for men, and even for brutes; but his dis¬ 
cipline was primarily for the members, male and 
female, of the Community, and secondarily for the laity 
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associated with them. For the layman, therefore, one 
at least of the Five Rules of Conduct takes a different 
form. He is not called to celibacy* but is required 
to be faithful to his wife./ Others of the Mve Rules 
are less stringently bound upon him. He cannot be 
expected entirely to avoid taking life/ and it is never 
imputed as blame to him if he kills animals for the 
table. He incurs^ Indeed^ the demerit of such actions, 
and their evil consequences in future births ; that is 
hi 5 misfortunCp arid a good reason for abandoning^ as 
an act of prudence, a mode of living which Involves 
killing anjliiing^. But he may continue in It without 
any rebellion against Buddhism. The rule of absti- 
ncnce from alcohol stands among the five* but no 
lajTnan is blamed for not keeping it. unless after a 
special vow ; nor have I ever met with any intimation 
of the breach of this rule being, as such, productive of 
birth in hells or in other low stages of being. 

1 he layman's life, in its free condition, is full of 
danger^ and almost inevitably involves demerit; but 
on the other liand^ by well-placed gifts* seed well 
sown In the right field, that is^ given to the Community, 
he can he ensuring a vast crop of merit 1 le may 
secure many births in heaven, and few In hells. But 
the layman is never any nearer to escape from exi^ 
tcnce, nor even secure of not going down into the 
three low states^ as brute or as goblin* or in hell, until he 
has entered the course or paths of Buddhist training, 

* Two whose mode of life and occupation are quite 

* An^l. It. 55, z Vajggo, vi. JI. f J. 
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different, are not eqv1.1l: a householder nuilntaining a 
■wife, and an unselfish virtuous man. A householder is 
intent upon the destruction of other living creatures, 
being unrestrained j but a Muni always protects living 
creatures, being restrained. 

■ As the crested bird with the blue neck (the pea¬ 
cock) never atuins the swiftness of the swan, even so 
a householder does not equal a Bhikkhu, a secluded 
Muni meditating in the wood.’^ 

But there is no reason altogether to exclude the 
householder from the benefits of religion, as described 
in such sentences as the following; 

* He who has done meritorious acts is happy here, 
is happy after death, is happy in both worlds: he is 
happy and delighted when he sees the purity of his 

own course of action (kanuna) . He is glad 

when he thiitks, I have wrought merit; still more 
glad when he has entered on some happy condition 
(in the next life).*^ 

The Buddha was asked whether any householder, 
who had not abandoned the bond of household life, 
did. after the dissolution of the body, reach the end of 
sorrow, ‘ No', he replied. He was then asked ; ‘ Has 
any such householder gone to a heaven after death ? ’ 

■ Not one hundred.’ he replied, ‘ nor two hundred, nor 
three, nor four, nor five hundred, but many nvore 
householders than that, without leaving the bonds of 
household life, h.ive gone to heaven after death.' 

1 S, s. 1 . la i Eatt, i. H p. J 5 , *“1 h* lA. 11 6 IE 
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The case of the orthodox layman is thus much 
better than that of a heretical ascetic. For the next 
question was: ' Has any naked ascetic made an end 
of sorrow ‘None.’ * Has any gone to heaven ? ‘ In 
ninet)'-onc cycles I can remember only one naked 
ascetic gone to heaven; and he held the doctrine of 
the fruit of actions and the nccessltj' of action.' ^ 

In another Sutta, Gotama is said to have revealed 
that multitudes of his lay followers, of pure and chaste 
lives, had got rid of the first five attachments, and 
were sure of entering Nirvana from the other world, 
without returning liere j that multitudes, even of house* 
holders, who lived In the enjoyment of worldly goods 
but were religious and attentive to teaching, were 
past all doubt and secure of their future.® 

Although, therefore, it is impossible to go straight 
trom household life into Nirvana, it may be secured 
in the nearer or further future, and in any case 
a birth in some heaven may be expected by tlie good 
layman. 

The regular course of instruction for laymen is as 
follows. The preacher speaks first of giving, then of 
condurt (the five precepts, etc.), then of heaven : then 
he speaks of the evils of pleasures and the profit of 
retirement from the world. Only after tltese have 
been gra,sped, will be speak of the characteristic teach¬ 
ings of the Buddhas, the Four Truths, and the like. 
The doctrine of heaven and hell is especially the 
layman’s doctrine,* 


I Maj. Niv. n- 
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For a monk, indeed, the desire to be born, for 
instance, as one of the lower deities is a low motive ; 
it comes of desire ; and good conduct produced thereby 
Is imperfect But for layman and for women it is the 
recognised incentive. Those monks who attain super^ 
natural vision and can see the re births of others, see 
many entering in life on the various heavens ‘ through 
good conduct in act, word, and thought.'And the 
Buddha promised it, according to one passage,® to 
any one who bad faith in him. A laithful husband 
and wife, if they are alike In faith, in conduct, in 
sacrifice, and in knowledge, may hope to be together 
in tire next world as well as in this.® 

Tirese are cases of a continued course of religion ! 
but the layman is encouraged also by the prodigious 
rewards of single acts of merit For a single offering 
of food, a person is often born In heaven,* and that not 
once but for a long succession of lives. In fact the 
heavens are j>eopled| and even ruled, by deities who 
earned their place by such offerings. 

On the other hand, there arc innumerable places 
of torment, to which those go whose conduct has been 
bad in act, word, or thought, and w'ho have been guilty 
of some single atrocious crime, such as that of the 
slanderer of Sariputta, or of Oevadatta ivhen he drew 
blcjod from the foot of the Buddha. Such and such 
a character, or the doer of such and such a deed, is 
frequently said to be 'as good as cast already into 


i ^^aj. Nik. 4 ^ 
* Angut. jVx 55. 
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^ Mahtt Vagfia, v'u 24. 5, «tc*. 
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hell,* just as the virtuous are 'as good as gone to 
heaven already/^ 

The higher attainments and the final goal of 
Nirvana are thus left out of sight, and a simple 
religion is provided for simple folk. Theirs is in 
fact much more of a religion than the philosophical 
morality of the monks. 

T he lower state, as the condition of the house¬ 
holder is called, is not much thought of in the very 
earliest chapters of the Vlnaya ; the first disciples 
nearly all became monks and saints. But after King 
Bimbisara had become a follower of the Buddha, the 
doctrine became established in the eighty thousand 
townships under his rule, and the eighty thousand 
overseere of those townships were converted. They 
were first attracted, we are told, by a display of 
miracles. A monk, Sujita, w'as ordered to exhibit 
his power by rising in the air and sitting there, emit- 
ting fire and smokei appearing and disappearing and 
the like. The account of what followed (which 1 
quote from Professor Rhys Davids* translation) is 
the t)'pe of all such conversions.® 

* Then the Blessed One perceived by his mind the 
thoughts of the minds of those eighty thousand over¬ 
seers over the townsWps, and held to them a discourse 
m due order; that is to say. he spake to them of 
giving, of righteousness, of heaven, of the danger, 
the worthlessness, the depravity of lusts, and of the 


An #1^ «riis of torture* {» described Jr Smynt. xix j 

MaJl» Vegga, T. t. 5 j Jamr;/.SHli, ijriL pp. 4, 
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advantages of renunciatiGn. And when the Ulessed 
One perceived that they had become pliant, softened, 
unprejudiced, upraised, and believing in heart, then 
he proclaimed that which is the special doctrine of 
the Buddhas, that is to say, sufleriiig, its origin, its 
cessation, and the path. 

Just as a clean cloth, from which all stain has been 
washed away, would readily take the dye. Just even 
so did those eighty thousand overseers over the town¬ 
ships obtain, even while sitting there, the pure and 
spotless eye of the truth, that is to say, the knowledge 
that whatsoever has a beginning, in that is inherent 
also the necessity of dissolution. 

'And having seen the truth, having miistered the 
truth, having understood the truth, having penetrated 
the truth, having overcome uncertainty, having dis¬ 
pelled all doubts, having gained full knowledge, 
depimdent on nobody else for the knowledge of the 
doctrine of the teacher, they said to the Blessed One: 

“ Glorious Lord! glorious Lord I just as if one should 
sset up. Lord, what had been overturned, or should 
reveal what liad been hidden, or should point out the 
way to one who had lost his way, or should bring a 
lamp into the darkness, in order dm those who had 
eyes might see visible things, thus has the Blessed 
One preached the doctrine in many ways. We take our 
refuge. Lord, in the Blessed One, and in the Dhamma, 
and in the fraternity of Bliikkhus. May the Blessed 
One receive us from this day forth while our life lasts 
as his disciples who have taken their refuge in himl' 
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' AndSona KoUvisa thought, “As I understand the 
Dhamma proclaimed by the Blessed One, it is not 
easy to a person living as a layman to lead a wholly 
pert’ect and pure and altogether consummate life of 
holiness. What if I were to cut oft my hair and 
beard, and to put on yellow robes and give up the 
world, and go forth into the houseless state ? " 

' And those eighty thousand overseers over the 
townships, having expressed their joy and delight at 
the words of the Blessed One, rose from their seats and 
respectfully saluted tlie Blessed One,and passing round 
him with their right sides towards him, went away.* 
The foilowung is a specimen of a sermon addressed 
to such lay disciples later in their course; it is one 
that we often find repeated 

Then the Buddha addressed the Pataligoma 
disciples; ‘There are these five losses, householders, 
incurred by him who does not obey the rules of conduct 
through his misconduct.' ' What five ? ’ ’By neglect 
he incurs great loss of property, a bad report of him 
goes about; if he goes into any company whether of 
warriors, or of Brahmans, or of householders, or of 
ascetics, he enters It witliout conlidence and in con* 
fusion ; in the moment of death he is bewildered ; and 
after death and the dissolution of the body he goes to 
some evil condition or place of torment or helL These 
are the five losses which are incurred by the man who 
does not obey the rules of conduct. Exactly the 
reverse is the case of the good man, and after death 
he goes to some happy condition or to heaven,’’ 

^ Mrthci Vn^R, vi. aS, 4+ nbrid^ed. 
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[n regard to the regulation of married life, the 
teaching of the Pitakas is excellent; ^ and the Ideal 
Brahmans or the Brahmans of old, are commended 
for that they did not buy their wives but married for 
love.- Very strong things are said against women 
and intercourse with them, but these are meant for 
monks; and we have seen above how husband and 
mfe are taught to hope to see one another in the 
world to come.* 

The Sutta called the Stitta of Happiness or good 
luck—the Maha MangaJa Sutta—is especially intended 
for the laity. The favourite use of the word which 
forms its title is in reference to domestic festivals and 
home happiness. It commends especially, as among 
the greatest of blessings—'Waiting on father and 
molherj protecting wife and child . . giving alms, 
taking care of relatives, ceasing from sin, and from 
intoxicating drink, reverence and humility, content¬ 
ment and gratitude, patience and pletisant speech,'— 
together with opportunities of intercourse witli the 
wise and good, and of hearing the law and religious 
conversation/ It goes on to extol Nirvana, but this 
picture of a quiet and religious domestic life is the 
characteristic part of the Sutta, It is constantly 
repeated now by the monks in Ceylon, and it Is a great 
pity that nobody understands (t, 

^ N- i. 6. f jVftgiit, iv, 5J.. 

N. iv. 7, qf iJtff Emif, v^il. L p. 156, 

* S. N.. iL 4r S« liifl [a lA. p. 44. The next iputtain jiiij.tortance m 

regardii h.y cofidiact lo ih* Sk&fllovadn SnLtE^ of wWda ProfEBor Hhyii Davwlj 
^ven the sqbKtiticc iej p. 143. 
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OENESAL ESTIMATE 

I N looking back at the moral system which we 
have sketched, the reader will no doubt be 
impressed by the vividness with which, from amid 
the dull enumerations, the merely imaginary stages of 
attainment, and the irrelevant metaphysical specula- 
tions, there stand out certain noble features, exhibiting 
a high ideal of purity, kindness, and moral earnest¬ 
ness. I do not wish to detract from that impression. 
I share it, and continued study of the books does not 
weaken iL 

But I should not be putting the whole case before 
my reader unless i pointed out to him, not only, as 
1 have done, the qualifications which apply to those 
points in which the Buddhist theory of morality' 
excels, but also those regions of feeling and action in 
which It is almost entirely defective. 

The emotions are as nearly as possible discarded. 
Their exercise is as far as possible restrained. The 
temper of kindness is not an exception to this, for it 
is only an attitude, not an active emotion. Thus 

ut 
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a large pari of the sphere of duly is unprovided for. 
One is in danger of forgetting, in admiring the theory 
of self-restraint, that the emotions are in fact a region 
in which human excellence is very greatly exercised 
and developed : and that a system which sets them 
aside, as if they tended only to evil, which knows 
nothing of good desires, righteous anger, holy sorrow, 
reasonable fear, or just hatred, so far libels human 
nature, and is doomed to be so far ineffective. 

The motive which Buddhist morality recognises, 
if it can be said to recognise any, is wholly selfish and 
individual It is not for the love of truth or good¬ 
ness, nor for the benefit of others,—to Instance the 
two principal motives recognised by other merely 
human systems,—it Is solely for the individual's own 
advantage that he is incited to cultivate virtue. Nor 
is it a ver>' brave or noble selfishness, h seeks, not 
to make the best of self, like the Greek selfishness, 
but to escape from pain and from the burdens of life. 
It is not ennobling. 

And the idea of duty is utterly absent. From 
first to last, the sacred boohs are terribly consistent 
in failing to recognise any sort of ' obligation.' An 
indignant expostulation with some monk whose con¬ 
duct is unworthy of die principle and the rule which 
he professes hardly amounts to an a-ssertion tliat he 
ovjfs anything even to the Community. Much as we 
read of effort, it is always effort for self, effort to 
attain independence and quiet; never work for the 
sake of work, or work for the sake of others, or work 
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for the sake of duty. This system is unsocial. If it 
recognises the propriety of mutual kindness, it recog¬ 
nises—except in certain family relationships—no duty 
of mutual service or action. 

For, in fact, it is in the main theoretic and arti¬ 
ficial. It invites a man to turn his back on life; on 
human Hfe ;ts it is. In the contemplation of an 
endless scries of lives, the paramount importance of 
this present life is overlooked by tlie theorist, and to 
some extent is concealed from all who are brought 
up to believe in that series of lives. To make the 
most of one’s opportunity while one lives ; to have 
done something before one dies—whether for ones 
self or for others—no such ambition is set before 
the BuddhisL He has no aim in life e.xcept to 
escape from it. 

This defect spoils even the theory itself and the 
statement of it. They want enthusiasm, They want 
aspiration. Compared, with the dead levels of the 
lists of vices ajid of tlte supeniatural attainments, an 
expression here and tliere, in some isolated sentence, 
or some ecstatic outburst of the Buddha himself, or 
of One of his disciples in the delight of conversion, may 
have almost the ring of enthusiasm; but on the 
whole the Buddhist view of human Itopes and pos¬ 
sibilities is pale and cold. ] will not contrast It with 
Christian hope; it is enough to turn from the Pitakas 
to a dialogue of Plato, There is much in Buddhist 
moral theory which may be contrasted favourably 
with pans of the Greek standard; but when one 
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turns from the Sottas to a.ti ttttertince of Socrates, one 
feels as if one had escaped from some of those 
gloomy passages, which Plato describes, within the 
earth, to drive among the chariots of the gods along 
the open crest of heaven, catching sight, if only 
for a moment, of the eternal truths and feeling the 
capacities of immortality. 

For with all its proud claims and assertions of 
attfiinment, Buddhism does in effect deny the high 
capacities of man. The Brahman ideal of absorption 
into the One Supreme Being was nobler and nearer 
truth. That Buddhism knows nothing of such ab¬ 
sorption,^ if only because it admits no such Supreme 
Being, is now at last beginning to be understood. 
The Buddhist theory makes the fatal mistake, of 
supposing that it is grand to have nothing and no 
one to look up to. The monk, if he has attained 
the further stages of his course, can look down, it is 
pretended, on deities and all that is divine, Sakra, 
prince of the gods, Jtnd the great Bralima himself, are 
supposed to pay homage to a monk. But this docs 
not exalt the monk; it takes away from him the 
opportunity of being great. Tltere is no reality about 
It; if It is a kind of greatness, it is one not compatible 
with humanity. Buddhism degrades man by denying 
that there is any being above him. 

A similar complaint may justly be made against, 
that which Buddhism does propose as man's final goal 
and aim, extinction or Nirvana. No language could 


* See Note al tie end uF Uik chapler- 
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be too strong to express the Indignation with which 
a true sense of human dignity rouses us to protest 
against this dreary calumny. But although the strict 
theory is that the goaJ of the saintJy life is the extinc¬ 
tion of existence, this plays but a small part among 
the considerations which the ‘ sacred books ' enforce. 
To the ordinary layman, the prospect is held out of 
an mdehnite continuance of life in happy places; 
and to the monk, if such tliere be, who aims at 
Nirvana, it is chlehy in this life, in a passionless calm 
beyond tlie reach of temptation, doubt, or effort, that 
he is taught to seek it. Here, as in many other 
points, tile necessity of rneeting to some extent the 
demand for reality has made the Buddhist system 
better than it logically ought to be. 

But in view of such defects as I have been in- 
dicating, 1 cannot, for my part, rank tliis system, re¬ 
garded as a theory of human life and action, with tlie 
best of those which, apart from Divine revelation, 
men have formed. 


Note ox the Erroneous Notion op ' Absorption,' 

ETC. 

There is a popular notion that ' union with deity Ms set forth 
id the Buddhist books as an aim or prospect. iTug I« [ believe, 
a complete mismke. tinch a doctrine would obviously be incon- 
nstmi with the other principles of Buddhbm; and althouifh 
Buddhism IS not absolutely consistent with itself, it wjut hardly 
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possible Xh^i it, or any systecu, ^hodd find room for bu glaring an 
incoriaislcncy as this would 

I have seen no passage whkh gives colour to it. 

The ncjiiGn is chieSyt tf not enrlrely^ founded on die langimj^e 
of the TevijJa Suita {translated in Sumd nf fhi 

vol. xi.) and paialld passages about (what is there rcndcrEd) * union 
witf* lirahmii/ Professor Rhys Davids, in his very able prehice to 
the Sutcn (p. 154)4 sitows that ^ union with Brmhtna' cannot, in this 
Sntta, mean adoption into Cod as the final goal of Buddhism; 
since, the idea uf Bfahma is not at all the same as the idea 01 
God ; and secondly, the union supposed could be only temporary 
— a " tcoipoiary life as an angel in the Erabma heaven.^ 

But 1 am toU’iinccd that Professor Rhys DavMs could safely 
have gone furtlier on the lines of the wotcb I have just quoted; 
and r confiikntly hope for his support —if he should read this —^for 
what I am going to suggest- 

The plirase "a union with Brahmain this Sutta represents 
tlireti Pali phrases. Brahmasahavyatd ($ 40 - Brahtn un 0 Sahavy ujxajo 
(34, St), and Bmhrninam ^havyald (37)^ These mean respec¬ 
tively ‘ Brahma-companionshi|.i,^ 'gone lo the company of 
Brahma," and * companionship of Br^A/tais* { plural). The phrasep 

* (go) lo be bom in ihe coEnpaniDnship " {* upapajjanti tassa sattassa 
sahavyatam ■) is used in Brahmaj ala Suita (§ 4), where there is 
obviously tio idea of absorption or identification, bin only of 
under the mnditmtis, Furiher, in the Tevijja Suita, the aim 
or hope in question is illustrated, not by any simile which implies 
union or absorption, but by the supposed aim of getting to the 
sun or moon (16), the desire to climb up into a dwell lag to 

cross a river (23), to croas lo a "happier land' (36)* Finflllyi 
Goiama says that he is like one whose native country the Br^thmn 
tififrid is, and therefore he can be in no difficitlty about the way lo 
that u*<fr{d. 

There h nothing final about Bralimu-life- Ordinary people 
after Life as a Brahma^god descend to huTnun or infra-humftn 
birilis; but a tiirty-advanced monk, if rubom in the Emhina-w,^orld+ 
will ji^ass thence into Nirvana.^ 

U’^hutever then may have been the meaning of Brahma-sabav- 
yat.i la Brahmaoical doctnne^ in tlic Tovijja Sutta it implies only 


J AfiguL N, iv. raj- 





Mife tn the tirahtna world** In other places of Buddhism rebirth 
aa MahabnUuna—the present Alahabmhma was once a nian—is 
spoken of aa atUmable^ and even after a Brahnia-god life many 
descend even to infra-human births; but a fairly advanced numk 
will enter Nirvana thente. 

Tissa Moggalipuita, who presided at the * Third Council/ was 
* a Mahabrahma" when he was invited to return to this world for 
that purpose. 

If any doctrine of absorption is to be found in the Sou them 
Buddhism^ the tests for it have yet to be produced. 


The urdimiiy Boddhtyl ^tllrasc 1$ * Brah maifikapagpi.^ 



CHAPTER XVI 


meditation and supernatural attainments 
HE theory of samddhi, the meditative state and 



J. the system of meditation, is seen in its com¬ 
monest form on p. 334, The four stages of Jhdna are 
briefly these. I n the first the mind is at work, and both 
active pleasure and passive happiness are felt; in the 
second, the mind has ceased to act, but there are still 
the feelings of pleasure and happiness \ in the third, 
active pleasure ceases, and a calm happiness alone 
remains; in the fourth, nothing remains but indiffer¬ 
ence to all emotions alike of pleasure and pain. 

The attainment of this fourth stage is the starting 
point of various kinds of sujiernatural powers. 

First, as is seen in the Sutta on p, 335, the super¬ 
natural capacities are obtained, that of remembering 
one*s own former existences, and that of seeing the 
passage of all beings from life to life, to which are 
elsewhere added that of reading the thoughts of 
others, etc. 

Again, the pow’er of working miracles—especially 
of flying through the air, water, or earth,—of causing 
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startling displays, especially of flames and smoke.— 
of creating for the occasion bodies, or the appearance 
of bodies, and the like,—-these and other miraculous 
gifts are represented as universally possessed by those 
who have attained the final stage of meditation. 
Again, one who has reached the fourth stage of 
meditation can pass thence into the formless worlds. 
These are sometimes spoken of as worlds, sometimes 
as states. I he latter is the case in the description 
of the Buddha’s last meditation. 

This is often extended to actual journeys to the 
different heavens—those of Brahma, of the thirty- 
three gods,^ etc.; and when monks are sent on 
errands of this kind it is sometimes noted, at any 
rate in the Commentaries, that they first entered the 
fourth stage of meditation. The method of getting 
into these states Is that of fixing the mind very 
intently and exclusively on certain objects or topics ; 
among which the body anti its impurities hold the 
first place, impermanence, sorrow, and death, the 
second. 

The following passage will show the mechanical 
nature of the process, akin, I suppose, to mesmerism, 
by which peculiar conditions are induced : 

* .^nd how does a monk abide in regard to die 
body observant of the true nature of the body ? He 
goes into a forest, or to the foot of a tree, or into an 
empty house, and sits with his legs drawn-in cross¬ 
wise, his body set straight upright, and his conscious- 

* ^i« ChEldcn'i D3 cL| s , v . * 
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ness fixed before his face. With conscious recol- 
lectedness he draws in his breath, with conscious 
recollected ness he breathes it out Drawing in a 
long bre^ith, he is fully aware that he is drawing a 
long breath; or breathing out a long breath, he is 
fully aware that he is breathing out a long breath; so 
with a short inspiration or a short expiration. He 
trains himself to feel that the consciousness of breath¬ 
ing in or of breathing out pervades his whole body. 
He trains himself to feel that in breathing in or out 
he is calming the elements of which liis body is com- 
fiosed. Just, monk, as a skilled turner,or turner’s 
apprentice, when he gives a long pull of the rope 
knows that he is giving a long pull, and w'hen a 
short, a short one—so the monk is conscious (as said 
above). 

* So he abides, as regards the body, externally 
observant of the true nature of the body, and (the 
same) internally, and (the same) both externally and 
internally t or he abides observant of the principles of 
origin in the body, or of those of decay, or of those 
both of origin and decay. Or the consciousness that 
it is body is firmly established in him, so as to increase 
to the full extent his insight and recollected ness, and 
he abides dependent on nothing, and does not lay 
hold of anything in the world/ * 

^ The atiqfiaon h to a tumff who toma hii kthei oi a. iiilkr who srpiiu Mr 
itrilU by A firing M altguaic direetiaiuk Ths taIuc oF tliu Hltcotiua to 

tiae brc-Alhlng k aaiil to be, llmi the monk ihn* learns thskt tbc breath docs 
A Botil blit li £>ti[y A coimthuent of the body. See Qntiftimi 
Mi/indj m Sarrsd jRmJu ^ Mtf Eaiif toL xs^+ pK 4S- 
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The process may be assisted by intently gazing 
at an object called a kasina—a small circle of earth, 
water in a bowl, a spot of light, or a board with nine 
or sixteen pierced squares like a skeleton chess-board* 
Many stones carved witlr the latter design are still 
extant in Ceylon. 

Somewhat less mechanical is the account supposed 
to be given by Gotama himself of his own method.* 

Cotama says that before he was Buddha he in¬ 
quired with himself into the pleasures, the dangers* 
and the way of getting rid of each of the four elements 
of earth, water, Hre, and air. And he saw that the 
pleasure of each was whatever happiness arose from 
it [ the danger was the tendencies in each to imper¬ 
manence. sorrow, and decay; and the way to get rid 
of each was the restraint aitd abandonment of all 
desire and lust for it. When he had seen this he 
knew himself to be a Buddha. 

Miracles being, as is pretended, of universal 
attainment to * rahats,’ are not treated as matters of 
great importance. Gotama despised them. He 
generally told one of his monks to make the display, 
if it was necessary in any case, to gain the attention 
of a layman or a multitude by such means. Those 
which he himself performed were, as a rule, such as 
the occasion rendered necessary, rather than displays 
intended to convince. (Those exhibited to the 
Jatilas are an exception, and are not the only reason 
for ascribing to tliat passage a later date t han tliat of 

* til, 43, 
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the chapters which precede it.) He is represented as 
disparaging miracles as credentials, because any one 
may say they were done by magic, or by virtue of 
ordinary austerities.^ 

They are far too common to be at all striking, 
and in no way associated with the person or peculiar 
gifts of Gotama. Gotama’s disciples are oot repre¬ 
sented as owing their miraculous endowments to 
Gotama, or to their connection ivith him; nor is 
Gotama represented as doing anything which his 
followers could not also do. 

ABSTRUSE QUESTIONS. 

If the discussion of abstruse questions was dis¬ 
couraged by the Buddha, it is not because they ivere 
not—at any rate in the time of the compilers — much 
on men's lips. We read constantly of such questions 
as are raised by antinomian, fatalist, or materialist, 
theories of the eternity of matter, and so on; and 
also of schools which evaded all by asserting the 
impossibility of knowing.’ What became of the 
Tathagata after death was a question which the 
Buddha often declined to answer. Whether ‘Tatha 
gala* in that place means, as elsewhere, ' the Buddha,’ 
or, as is commonly said, ‘the individual,' I cannot 
attempt to decide. The Buddha met such questions 
by the counter question ; ' Where does the fire go 
^ Nile. iL imii^ 

■ AJl these luc called hf a * diitM/ whicb, wiihcfUl ab«oltitely callup 

them CmIk-, xdi^iiiiilises, them mere * views.' The i» J^edcntlly TEndcred 
* heresy,' Sixly-Lwo w ffltnitiefiHEfi in BiahiikijaJ^ S, 
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when it goes out ? which leads him to the idea of 
the cessation of being by tJie removal of that on which 
life depends. 

It may be worth while to give an abbreviated 
translation of this ‘ Vacchagotta's Fire Sutta.’ 

Gotama was asked : • Do you hold the view that 
the world is eternal He replied, ‘ No.’ ‘ That the 
world is not eternal ? ’ ‘No.* ' That it has an end ? ’ 

■ No.’ ‘That it has not an end ' No.* ‘That the 
life and the body are the same ?' 'No.' ‘That the life 
is one thing and the body another’ ‘No.* ‘ That the 
individual exists after death ? ’ * No/ • That he does 

not ? ' No. ' That he both exists and does not exist 

after death ?' ‘No/ ' That he neither exists nor does 
not exist after death ?' ‘No,’ 

How is this ? You say “No” to all these ques^ 
ttons. What is the evil that you see, that you entirely 
refuse to adopt any of these views ? ‘ 

* Every one of these is a mere view (a heresy), is 
holding * to a heresy—belongs to the desert of mere 
opinion, the vain show of opinion, the writhings 
of opinion, the bonds of heresy; and involves pain, 
vexation, despair, and distress; it does not tend to dis¬ 
satisfaction, or putting away desire, or the destruction 
or the quieting of it, or to knowledge, or absolute 
Buddha-insight, or to Nirvana.’ 

’ Have you then any view > ’ ‘ This phrase ■* view “ 


' Nit. 72 . 

« like the woril for junjfle. and the 
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Iiss put 3w^y, T lie Buddlia liss sccit 
this : What rorm is, and its cause and its end ; what 
sensation, its cause and its end; what perception, 
what conformation, what consciousness, and the cause 
and ending of each. Thus by the elimination, the 
^tinction, the destruction, the abanciottment, the 
putting awa)^ the disattachment of aJI fancied and 
imaginary notions of self-asserting individualist pride, 
the Tathagata is set free.' 

V\ hither does the monk, whose mind is thus set 
free, go to be reborn ? * The phrase “going to be re¬ 

born does not apply,’ ‘ Then is he not reborn ? * 

' The phrase as “ not being reborn " does not apply/ 
’Then is he both reborn and not reborn?’ ‘No.’ 

■ Is he neither reborn nor not reborn ? ’ ' No.’ 

* To all these questions you answer, » No! ” Here 
J am utterly at a loss, utterly confounded, and all the 
satisfaction 1 had in former conversation with you, 
Gotama, is gone.’ 

Be not at a loss^ Vaccha, be not confounded ! 
This doctrine is hard to see, hard to understand, 
solemn,* sublime, not resting on dialectic, subtle, and 
IJerceived only by the wise; it is hard for you to 
leani who are of different views, different ideas of 
fitness, different choice, trained and taught in another 
school. So let me ask you. Vaccha, this question, 
and answer it as you will. What think you ? if fire is 
burning before you, you know : This is a fire burning 
before me. If asked what causes that fire to bum. 

^ Tranalatoi, ^ which lir^ cjQlttitiide vo]. ill p, 
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>vhat would you say ? I ts catching; hold of and 
sdcks (or, the fuel, viit. grass and sticks). If the fire 
goes out, you know that it is gone out?’ 'Yes. 

* And if asked where it is gone, east, west, north, or 
south, what would you say ?' 

‘ The phrase does not apply, Gotama. When, by 
the exhaustion of the fuel, the grass and sticks, on 
which it has caught, and by the want of other supply, 
the fire has nothing to feed upon, it is said to be 
extinguished.' 

‘Just so, Vaccha, when that form, in virtue of 
which the individual is so called, is abandoned, rooted 
out felled, destroyed, so that it can never come up 
again, the individual is freed from the appellation of 
form, is (in a condition) deep, immeasurable, difficult 
to sound as the great ocean ■ the phrase “ he is bom'' 
does not apply, nor " he is not bom," or the rest. So 
when that sensation, and that perception, and those 
elements of being, and that consciousness, in virtue 
of which he was called an individual, are gone, none 
of the phrases about being bom or not being bom 
are applicable to the case.' ’ 


> 1>. N, 7i 




CHAPTER XVII 


CASTE 

I T is not the case either tliat Gotama set himself 
to Oppose the caste system, or that he an¬ 
nounced as a prominent feature of his teaching— 
though he taught it—^the equal admission of all (well¬ 
born) men Into his Community, 

He Is represented as often speaking of the 
miseries of low caste,’ and recognising the advantage 
of high caste, g£t£rts paribus.^ The pride of his own 
Sakyan birth is owned, even in putting it aside;* 
and the observance of caste rules by Brahmans is 
commended. 

As a matter of fact, he found, according to the 
records, most of his early followers in the two highest 
castes. He is thought, however, by modem Buddhists 
to have preferred middle rank, and to have held the 
cultivator class (gahapati) the most favourable for 
religion, because these were not tempted to take life 
either as princes for pride, or, as the very low 
from poverty. 


1 SjinynL ISL t 1, etc* 
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Had it been the intention of Gotama, or of the after 
writers of the P(takas, to announce a revolt against 
the caste system, it is not likely that they would have 
taught—as the Buddhavansa, or history of Buddhas 
does—that all the previous Buddhas had been either 
Brahmans or Khattiyas. 

Some have thought that he announced at least 
a protest of the royal caste against the exclusive 
assumptions of the Brahmans, But the fact that 
the same Buddhavansa represents a majority of the 
previous Buddhas as Brahmans shows that this was 
not the tradition among his followers. In fact the 
supremacy of the Brahman caste is not clearly marked 
in the Pitakas; it is implied that the Khattiya 
was the highest^ 

It is therefore an exaggeration to describe 
Gotama as a champion of equality against caste 
tyranny. 

On the other hand, both his system and his teach¬ 
ing were indirectly opposed to it All castes (of 
well-born men) were equally admissible to the Com¬ 
munity;- it is not dear that any outcast would have 
been admitted. The idea of caste being a claim to 
status within the Community is repudiated ; * all such 
distinctions are merged in the Community as the 
rivers in the sea.* 

And as regards the dominion of caste outside the 


^ SiHyirt* til j, 6, etc.; Angut. hL IJ. 

■ Maj. Nik. jd- e# pasrimy 
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Community, his teaching^ was calculated to undermine 
it It was noble and Just. 

The passage in which Gotama is represented as 
refuting the notion that there is a difference of spetus 
between the castes has often been quoted; but can¬ 
not be omitted here. (The English reader may need 
to be reminded that the essence of ‘caste' as dis¬ 
tinguished from ‘rank’ is, that caste is a birth 
distinction, and supposed to be indelible. The word 
‘jdti/ which we render by ‘caste,' means also birth.) 
This celebrated passage is the Visettha Sutta of the 
Sutta Nipata, and is translated by Professor FausboII 
in Sacred Books of the East^ x, T09 seq, Visetthaand 
Bharadvaja refer to Gotama the controversy between 
them as to birch, whether one is a Brahman by birth 
or by deeds. ‘ T will explain to you, O Vasettha,’ 
so said Bhagavat, * in due order the exact distinction 
of living beings according to species, for their species 
are manifold. Know ye die grass and the trees, 
although they do not exhibit (it), the marks that con¬ 
stitute species are for them, and their species are 
manifold. Then {know ye) the worms and the 
moths and the different sorts of ants, the marks that 
constitute species are for them, and their species are 
manifold.’ 

The same is said of the four-footed animals, 
small and great; of the serpents, the long-backed 
snakes, of the fisli which range in the water, of 
the birds that are borne along on wdogs and move 
through the air. As (n these species the marks that 
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constitute species are abundant, so in men the marks 
that constitute species are not abundant. Not as 
regards their hair, head, ears, eyes, nose, lips, or 
brows; not as regards their neck, shoulders, belly, 
back, etc.; nor as regards their hands, feet, etc,, or 
voice, are the marks that constitute species, as in. 
other species. Difference then is in beings endowed 
with bodies, but amongst men this is not the case; 
the difference among men is nominal. For whoever 
among men lives by cow^keeping—know this, O 
Vasettha,—he is a husbandman, not a Brahmana..' 
'And whoever among men lives by trade he is a 
merchant, not a Brahmana. So w'itli the artisan, the 
servant, the thief, the soldier, the king. And who¬ 
ever among men lives by performing household 
ceremonies — know this, O Vasettha,—he is a sacri- 
ficer, not a Brahmana. And I do not call one a 
Brahmana on account of bis bjiih or of his origin 
from (a particular) mother; he maybe called “bliovad:,” 
and he may be wealthy, (but) the one wlio is possessed 
of nothing and seizes upon nothing, him 1 call a 
Brahmana.' Then in twenty-seven stanzas the 
qualities of a good Buddhist disciple are enumerated 
as constituting the Brahmana : ' The man who knows 
his former dwellings, who sees both heaven and hell, 
and has reached the destruction of births, him f call 
a Brahmana. I" or itYhat has been designated as 
‘name’ and ‘family’ in the world is only a term: 
what has been designated here and there is under¬ 
stood by common consent. Adhered to for a long 
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time are the views of the ignorant; the ignorant tell 
us, one is a Brahmana by birth. Not by birth is one 
a Brahmatia, nor is one by birth no Bnahniana: 
by work one is a Brahmana, by work one is no 
Brahmana, just as the husbandman, tlie artisan, the 
merchant, etc., are such by they do. The dis¬ 

course ends by insisting on Karma, the product of 
action, as the one great ruling force. 

In Assaidyana Sutta we read (in Professor Rlij'S 
David s's ’ translation) Assalayana says :■— 

■The Brahmans, 0 Ciotama, say thus: the 
Brahmans axe the best caste {literally, the best 
colour); every other caste is inferior. The Braltmans 
are the white caste; every other caste is black. 
The Brahmans alone are pure; those who are not 
Brahmans are not pure. The Brahmans are the (only) 
real sons of Brahma, born from his mouth, sprung 
from Brahma, created by Brahjna, heirs of Brahma, 
But what do you, sir, say about this 

Then the Buddha asks him whether the wi%''es of 
Brahmans are not subject to all the ills and dis¬ 
abilities of child-birth to which other women are 
subject Assalayana is obliged to confess that this 
is so, and that the Brahmans put fonvard their claims 
in spite of this. 

The Buddha then, applying our modern com¬ 
parative method of inquiry, asks whether in adjacent 
countries, such as Baktria and Afghanistan, there are 
not differences of colour similar to tliose between the 


^ IUbbcrt LcctELTCB, p. S 3 r 
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Brahmans and other castes, and yet in these countries 
whether slaves cannot become masters, and masters 
become slaves ? Again Assakyana confesses the fact, 
and that the Bralimans put forward their claims in 
spite of it 

Then Gotama goes on to ask ; ‘ How think you. 
Assalayana, is a man who is a murderer, a thief, 
a libertine, a liar, a slanderer, violent or frivolous in 
speech, covetous, malevolent given to false doctrine 

will such an one, if he be a Khattiya, or a Vessa, 
or a Sudd^ be bom after death, when the body is 
dissolved, into some unhappy state of misery and woe, 
but not if he be a Brahman ? ' 

Assalayana replies that the Brahman is in this 
respect exactly on a par with the others. Gotama 
then proceeds to put the contrary case, when 
Assalayana declares that those who do the contrary 
of all these evil things are equally reborn into some 
happy state in heaven, whether they are BraJimans or 
whether they are not. 

Gotama asks whnt force or what comfort there 
can.then be in the claim to especial purity which the 
Brahmans make. But he carries the argument still 
further. 'What think you, Assalayana, is it the 
Brahman alone who is able, in this land of ours, to 
cultivate friendliness, kindliness, charitable feelings; 

or can the Khattij'a, the Vessa, and the Sudda do so 
too ? ^ 

And when Assalaj-ana acknowledges that they are 
all equal in this respect, Gotama compeb him to 
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grant also that they are equally pure In their bodies, 
and that liie flame kJtidled by an outcast by means of 
two pieces of wood, belonging to a dogs drinking 
vessel ora pigsty, will light a sacred fire as shining 
and beaming and bright, and as good for sacrificial 
purposes, as a flame kindled by a Brahman or a 
Khattiya by means of sweet-smelling sandal-wood! 

Then, still questioning, Gotama points out how — 
whereas when a mare is united with an ass, the 
offspring is a mule, different from both father and 
mothcr^—the union of a Khattiya and a Brahman, or 
vice versd, results in offspring which resembles both 
the parents, with tlie obvious suggestion tliat there is 
not really any difference of species or caste between 
Khattiya or Brahman and half-caste or loiv-caste men, 
as there is in the case of a donkey and a horse. 

Finally, Gotani,a asks the young BraJiman scholar, 

* To which of two brothers, one an initiated student 
and die other not, the Brahmans themselves would, 
on sacred and solemn occasions, give the precedence ?' 

‘To the initiated student,' says Assalayana; 'for 
what thing given to an uninitiated person, not a 
student, will bear with it great advantage ? ' 

‘ But if the initiated student be of bad character 
and evil habits, and the other be of good character 
and virtuous habits,* rejoins Gotama, ' to whom ffien 
will the Brahmans themselves give the precedence ?’ 

' To the uninitiated,' is the reply ; ' for what thing 
given to a man of bad character and of evil habits will 
bring with it great advantage ?' 
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* But In the former answer you yourself. Assdayana.* 
says the master, ‘have given up the pre-eminence qf 
birth, and in the latter the pre-eminence of acquaint¬ 
ance with the sacred words. And in doing so you 
yourself have acknowledged that purity of all the 
castes which I proclaim ! * 

VVhen he had thus spoken, the young Brahman 
Assalayatia, says the Sutta, 'sat there silent, 
awkward, distressed, looking downwards, reflecting, 
not able to answer,' 

Then Gotama tells a story, winding up with a 
kind word to the young scholar. And the Sutta con¬ 
cludes with the confession of Assalayana \ * Most 
excellent, Gotama, are the words of thy mouih— 
most excellent! May the venerable Gotama receive 
me as a disciple and as a true believer, from this day 
forth as long as life endures! ’ 

In Madhura Sutta (MaJ, Nik. v,) Gotama ex¬ 
plains that all castes are ultimately equal, as the good, 
of whatever caste, will enjoy the like reward of their 
deeds in heaven, and the bad suffer alike in hell 
1 add an abridged translation of AmUittlia Sutfci. 
Ambaltha, a j'oung Brahman, is sent by his tutor, 
Pokkharasidi, to visit Gotama, and to find out 
whether the reports of his excellence are true; in 
particular whether he has the thirty-two marks, which 
mark one, who, if a layman, will be an universal 
emperor, if a religious, a Buddha. Tlte monks 
welcomed him as a very well-born and distinguished 
person whom the Buddha would be glad to talk to. 
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Ambattha showed some discourtesy by not sitting 
down respectfully as was usual, but walking up and 
down or standing when he saluted Gotama. Gotuma 
iisked him whether it was his custom to salute elderly 
Brahmans in that way. *No,* said Ambattha; ‘a 
Brahman before entering into conversation with an¬ 
other Brahman would adopt the same attitude as the 
person he addressed. But to shavelings, monklings^ 
mere householders.’ black men, men sprung from the 
foot of Brahma, we use the sante manner of address 
as 1 have used to you.' Gotama then asked him to 
remember his business, adding that he assumed the 
airs of a person of culture only because he was really 
uncultivated. This expression ' uncultivated * made 
Ambattha very ang^J^ and he became openly insult¬ 
ing. ‘ The Sakya race is haughty, abusive, hasty, 
and overbearing,’ Such mere rich men, he said, ought 
to pay reverence to Brahmans, Ambattha then 
gives an Instance of their rudeness. When be once 
went on some business to one of their gatherings 
they poked and nudged one another and made 
fun, but took no notice of him. Gotama replies that 
even sparrows chatter and amuse themselves in their 
own nests, and Kapilavastu is the Sakya’s home. 
Then Ambattha plainly states his ckim. ‘ There 
are four castes, Gotama, -— Khattiy."!, LI rah mans, 
Vaisyas, Sudras; of these four, the three (Khattiya, 

^ /^krL Of thk the foUcmiiig word iCurioBS Bine] idconsJsteflt CxfIailBtioiKB 
Bit jjiven. Tlicibdvcis the best 1 can wrive 3 tt , as bci% rcarnil tia Lhc literal 
mciksjiig + btlf it is diEciillL |a ht wUh iL 
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Vaisyas, Sudraa) ane attendants to wait on the Brah- 
mansi, so it is not right that mere householders like 
the Sakyans should not reverence the Brahmans.’ 
This was the third time (lie young man Amhattlui 
applied the expression ' mere householders' to the 
Sakyans, 

Then Bhagava thought: This is too bad. the 
way this young Amlxittha is disparaging the Sakyans 
as mere householders. Suppose I ask him about his 
own clan ? So Gotama asked him : ‘ Of what dan are 
you. Ambattha?' ' I am a Krishnayan.' ‘ The Sakyans 
then, if you go back in the genealogy, are descended 
from your masters, and you are descended from a 
slave of the Sakyans,' And this he explains by 
a curious genealogical legend, according to which the 
Sakyans were derived from some banished princes of 
the fkmdy of the great Okkaka, while the Krish- 
nayans descended from a slave woman of the same 
king.’ 

Hereupon the young men who had come with 
Ambattha struck in to the conversation. ' Do not so 
severely disparage Ambattha as slave-born. Am- 
hattha is a noble and learned youth, and well able 
to hold his own with you.' 

To which Gotama replies: 'If you hold that 
Ambattha is ill-born, and ignorant, and unable to 
maintain the discussion, then let him stand aside and 
you carr>' on the discussion with me ; but if you hold 
Ambattha well-born, and learned, and competent, then 
you please stand aside, and let Ambattha and me talk.’ 
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To this they agreed Gotama then proposed a 
question to Ambattha. The form in which it is 
proposed is very curious, singularly un-Socrattc, but 
frequently occurs in the Buddhist dialogues. 

' Here, Ambattha, is a reasonable question which 
comes to you ; against your will you must answer it. 
If you do not answer, or go from one thing to another, 
or are silent, or go away, then and tliere your head will 
split in seven. What think you, Ambattha ? * WTiat 
have you heard from die tradition of aged Brahmans 
as to the origin of the Krishnayans ?’ 

Ambattha was silent. Gotama repeated the ques¬ 
tion. Ambattha was still silent Then Gotama said : 
* Answer now, Ambattha; this is no time for you to be 
silent Whoever fails to ansiver when asked a reason¬ 
able question by the Tathagata for die third time, 
his head will split in seven.' 

At the same time a demon with a blazing iron 
sledge-hammer stood in the air over Ambattha, ready 
to carry out the threat Ambattha saw him, and his 
hair stood on end, and he ran for protection to 
Gotama, and be^ed him to ask his question again. 

And w'hen the question had been repeated Ambat¬ 
tha acknowledged that the received tradition of the 
Krishnayans' origin W'as exaedy as the Buddha had 
stated it. 

.Ambatlha’s friends vrere then as strong in dispar¬ 
aging his birth as they had before been in maintaining 
it, and Gotama begged them not to speak so severely 
of him as slave-born, for the slave girl's son had become 
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a great Rishi, and had returned to King Okkdka {uid 
compelled him, by a threatening series of miraculous 
plagues, to give him his daughter. 

Gotama then asked Ambattha, ■ If a man Is the son 
of a KJiattiya by a Brahman woman, will he get seat 
and water among Brahmans ? ' 'He will.’ ‘ And be 
admitted to share their dish and bowl ? ’ * Yes.’ ' Will 
they admit him as a student of the mantras?’ ' Yes * 

* tiieir daughters ? ’ * Yes.' ' Will 

Kbattiyas anoint him to Khatdya rank?' 'No/ 

' Why ?' * Because he is not bom (of their caste) on 
the mother’s side.’ ‘ Will the son of a Bmhman by a 
Khairiya woman be received to se;it and water, bowl 
and dish, among Brahmans?' *Yes.' 'Will they admit 
him as a student ?’ ' Yes.’ ‘ Give him their women ?’ 

‘ \ e.s.' ' Will Khattiyas anoint him ?' * No.’ * Why ? 

'Because he is not born (of their caste) on the 
father's side.* 

Then, Ambaitha, says Gotama, ‘ whether you 
look at tt from the woman's side or from the man's,^ 
the Khattiyas are higher and the Brahmans lower. 
Take the case of a Brahman who is expelled in dis¬ 
grace by his fdlow-Brahmana, will Brahmans receive 
him, or eat with him, or teach him ?' ' No.’ * Will 

they give him their women ?' ‘ No.’ ■ But if a Khal- 
tij'a is expelled by Khattiyas. will Brahmans receive 
him, feed him, and teach him ? ’ ' Yes ’ ' Give him 

their daughters?' ' Ye^’ ' "" 
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‘Then even when a Khattiya is in the utmost 
disgrace, the Khattiyas are the superiors and the 
Brahmans the inferiors,* 

This has all been an argwnentum ad hamimm ; 
the true moral is attached at the end. 

* It was a Brahrnant Ambattha, who uttered the 
verse — 

“Tie Kh^ttiya is best among those 'wlio reckon f^imily/ 

But the man oF perfect condact end koovledgie is best nmoitg gods 

and mens" 

' And this, I think, Ambattha, is very wcD said.' 

In the Sariiyutta Nikdya wc read :— 

* The youth io whom mastciy aad strength are foitod 
A IcinK bent opi war VQ^ld enlist ratlier than one wha by birth was 
a MU of the gods— 

And so the mjin in whom ^ set liie qualities of cpdiimnce and gentle- 
ness: 

That noble-living man the wise will hflnQur^ law-bom though lie be' 

The following comes from Sanyut. vii. i. 9. I 
suspect it to be a purely BrahmanJcal. as it certainly 
is a very ancient, piece of verse ; — 

* Mk not of tuccj but ask of conducl, 

From die stick is bom the sacred fire ; 

The wise ascetic though Jowly bora 
Is noble in his modest self-contraL 


^ Ye gottn jmtlsIfinQ. Profasor Rhya in a. note to hia 

Atff^ simmdA {SiUtvd ef voL Em. p. thtl* i 

■ Those who obsen^r Lhe nilM of cEOfiamotW itwariagc/ as if * going from fiiiiiEly 
to femlly/ Af 1 <lo not know the Jeartved P^fessof's reasons^ I fnUDW Ihc Btid- 
dhist anlhorititS, uicicOl aed modam J. And 1 inusl say I ihitl k their inteqjrelalicm 
Miits the cxmtcEL better. I think this is OCl« d th? cases in whteh the Pali nod 
Buddhist use of a word has tlivciged bis A the HMacrit and BAhmauio nsc. 
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Subdued by tmth^ subject to discipl W,-- 
Perfect Id sacred iDre, trained in boly condtjctr 
Tbc truly invested sacnfieer—him call to yoqr 
He offers seasonablyp nnd is wottliy of 


But the fact is^ this teaching- is a commonplace of 
the later lirahmanisin af? well as of BLidldhjsiTii In the " 
LMahabharata—where indeed tl^iere is a great deaj that 

is thoroughly Buddhist in substance if not in origin *_ 

we read for instance :(^‘The Brahmana who is vain and 
haughty, who is addicted to vices and wedded to evil 
and degrading practices, is like a Sudra. On the other 
hand, 1 consider a Sudra who is always advanced 
with these virtues—righteousness, self-restraint, and 
truthfulness,—as a Brahmana, A man becomes a 
Brahmana by his character.’^ 


t- /J »na Will ail^ptcd 

to ibe view oftb* BuddlilsE monk as llns proptr TEcIpleflt of giftii,—Oie ‘nicrit- 

ncicL 


.1 I ^ tht Tcrvlija Solf. mA 

11» Imw Bmfaqitwiunn,-5A, Udjpt^ Pai,#, pj^ tiumlMtian}. 
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DISCU'LINARY RULES OF THE COMMUNITY 

T he dl^dplinarv- rules of the Community, as 
disting'uished from the moral rules, need not 
detain us verj'' long. They have in great part already 
come before us. The foundation, it is often said, of 
the monastic life consists in the four ' Resources/ the 
minlmuni of dwelling, dress, food, and condiments. 
These and their qualifications are dwelt upon. In the 
Vinaya Pitaka, in the minutest detail, by the enume¬ 
ration. for instance, of all the possible materials of 
which slippers may or may not be made ; but the im* 
portant and characteristic features of the rule are but 
few. The chief topics may be thus distinguished : 
the conditions and ceremonies of admission into the 
Community; the method of conducting its business, 
in what we should call ‘chapters / and the seasons 
for assembly and retirement. 

Admission^ f/r.—Boys were to be admitted to the 
condition of novices—who ha<I renounced the world but 
not entered into the full profession of the Community— 
from the age of fifteen,’ though in exceptional cases 
boj-s might be admitted earlier—when old ' enough to 

* Yigja, L jQ. 

Q 
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scare crows.’’ The candidate was to have his head 
shaved, to put on the yellow robes, and to declare his 
trust by the three-fold repetition of the formula; ‘ I 
take refuge In the Buddha, I take refuge in the 
Doctrine, 1 take refuge in the Community,’* 

Each younger monk was to be under a tutor, and 
the relation between them was to be like that of son to 
father, every possible respect, attendance, and con¬ 
sideration being due on the part of the pupil, and all 
possible help and guidance on the part of the tutor.* 
A very similar relation was that between scholar and 
instructor; in fact, it is hardly possible to say what 
the distinction between the two relations was.* A 
tutor was not to present more than one novice at a 
time, unless he was himself unusually competent: 

Cripples and deformed persons, slaves, debtors, 
and criminals, persons in the king's service, and 
animals, were expressly disqualified from admission ;* 
nor could any one be admitted without the express 
permission of his parents.® 

The novitiate continued at least until the age of 
twenty, and then full admission might be conferred. 
This important ceremony could not take place except 

L 5f. 

° L 35. It dKa 1][^ appw thnt tt Rnt tHi rekl lout hip cjod^d with tht 
fwll pfofeakn of the pupal* Mshs. Vagga* i, 31. 33, 

*/&. L33- 

^ Sec Maha L 6^ It k njsujiiii^ to read * Let the aniiELtl, O 

Ehikkhti*, thul hu llUtiOl reedvied the **iipwnipiidla oftiinAtion not Rceko 
"rt : If il hw fecftved let ll be (expdletl Irma Lbc rmtemit^J^' Sarm/ 
Hit* p. 21^ The iecond question Hiked of tlie candUtHc 
foT fnJj admkiiiof) WflJ IP be ^Aie you m buman bcti^T^ 

■ Milm Vigga* L 54 ; m Ch. hr. p. 59 . 
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in a chapter of at least ten, and the monk who, as 
tutor, presented the candidate, must have been him¬ 
self at least ten years in full profession.* The 
candidate was to be warned, lest he should aftervrards 
find the life harder than he expected, that he could 
not expect more than the minimum of necessary 
things, etc.: \h.. for food, morsels given in alms ; for 
clothing, rags from a dust-heap; for dwelling, the foot 
of a tree; for medicine, or condiment, a filthy liquid. 
All beyond these, he was to be warned, was indul¬ 
gence—not forbidden, but not to be claimed. 

The candidate, having been carefully instructed as 
to his part in the ceremony, was asked whether he 
was in any way disqualified; for instance, by leprosy or 
certain other diseases, by debt, etc.; whether he was 
twenty years old, and had his parents' consent; and 
who was his tutor. He then made his humble request 
three times to the Community to ' draw him out * {of 
the world) and receive him. A resolution to that 
effect having been duly proposed and carried, he 
repeated the refuges, was warned of the four great 
faults which involve expulsion,* and so was received 
into full status in the Community,* 

Asstfnbhes, chapters, etc. —7’he institution of the 
Uposatha.* or day of strictness ('abstinence’ in a 
general sense, rather than 'fasting’), is said to have 


’ 3h 49. V,^ i. J8 } s«e Ch. liE p. , 93 . 

U W tnnciiw Alt lbi$ jirotiediue w not Uitl dawq in my an« pbee in 
order, but lta5 ta he cnUBCtH from senlterEd dupteis. See Ptvr«sor Durfds'e 

* Sinhitttc " pdiopojfolBrly * pcfyiL * 
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been adopted from the custom of some Brahman 
ascetics, who used to recite their doctrine on the four 
quarter-days of the moon—the 8th and the 14th or 
15th of each half-month.’ 

The Vinaya does not prescribe any other recitation 
of doctrine for these days than the recitation of the 
compendium of the moral rule called Hdtimokkha.* 
This was so recited as to form a method of self- 
examination for the assembled monks. They were 
to come together—all within a certain defined area 
—-the smallest number being four; and any one 
who was absolutely prevented from coming was to 
send by a proxy the assurance of his having kept 
the rule. The Patimokkha manual" was recited from 
memory by some chosen monk, audibly and carefully, 
the rest solemnly promising attention, and undertaking 
to disclose any breach of the rule of which they might 
have been guilty. When no fault was disclosed, as 
rule after rule was recited, the officiant was to say, 

■ I lake it. from your silence, that you are clea.r,' and 
so to proceed. How confession was to be made when 
there was a fault to be confessed, the original rules^ 
do not say. It must have been intended that it 
should be confessed to tlie whole chapter. But it is 
elsewhere provided that no one conscious of a fault 
should come at all, that one should confess hLs fault 

’ It U often ex[n«$»(| s* if in encli tmif-manth ibere were three auch dnyr, 
iht SeLt J 4 thj Bud i|Eh, btit B3 tiw* language la mrt consistaat iffi may cQitclude 
tlmi it miani^ what coehhido ieiue&iigg^t) tT\i\ Ihc practice of Bkidiikuta ccinrimi^ 

* IJJ * The tneaning of Ihc term U Uttcenitin. 

* Maiia Vagga, if, j 
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privately to a brother monk before cominfr into the 
assembly,^ and that if a fault occurred to the memory 
of any one who had come, he should privately consult 
his neighbour about it,® Out of this probably grew 
the latter form of the procedure, according to which 
each monk was to make confession secretly to his 
neighbour. 

Here rruiy be mentioned a somewhat simiJar 
ceremony entiled Pavirani, which was appointed^ to 
take place at tlte end of the annual retirenient, or 'was.' 
The monks were to assemble, and ejtch in turn, from 
the eldest down, was to invite the rest to tell him of 
any fauJt w'hich had been seen or heard or suspected 
in him. With die principJe of such a ceremony, the 
detailed rules (as in the case of the PatimokkhLi) are 
inconsistent; for they assume that the cotirse W'ill be, 
if any fault is alleged, not to tell It in answer to 
the above invitEition, but by alleging it beforehand 
to exclude the delinquent from the ceremony alto¬ 
gether. 'fhe theory of mutual candour, on which 
the institution was based, was too high for practice. 
The detailed rules are concerned with preventing fake 
accu-vitiona. 

On upQsaika days ft is not originally prescribed 
that any other business should be done besides the 
recitation of the manual, but it seems clear that it was 
on those days, as a rule, that the other business of the 
Community w;ts transacted in chapters. Whether the 
matter in hand were the admission of a novice or a 

^ Mdhci Vagpi, II 27, I. ^ /#, SI. 27. 4. 3 
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monk, the appointment of a reader, a manager of the 
dining-hall, or other officer, the delimitation of boun¬ 
daries, the decision of a disputed question about a 
rule ora text; in every case the chapter proceeded by 
a fixed method of resolution. A leading or senior monk 
proposed it saying, ‘ Let the Community of mendicants 
hetir me! Such and such a thing is proposed. Let 
any one who is in favour of it be silent, and any one 
who is against it speak. 1 put it to you the second 
time (in the same form) and a third time/ He then 
announces the result: ' The Community is in favour of 
it, therefore it is silent. This [ take to l>e the decision.' 
In some cases the proposals were announced only 
once before the question was put, but the method was 
always substantially the same. In such chapters 
members guilty of the great offences were to be 
expelled ; others were to be censured, suspended, or 
restored. The Uposatha Hall would thus grow to be, 
what it is now in Ceylon, the chapter-ho use of the 
local branch of the Community, 

Seasons, etc .— Was .—The rule that a portion of the 
year should be spent, not in travelling about, as the 
Jiuddha and his followers at first travelled, but In re¬ 
tirement, is said to have been suggested to Gotama 
by the complaints of people who were scandalised at 
seeing his monks walking about at that season. In 
the rains, they said, the earth is covered with young 
plants and multitudinous germs of life, and even the 
heretical ascetics are careful to avoid injuring these, 
and make themselves retreats, as the birds make them- 
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selves nests, at that seaiwn of the ycar.^ There was 
a choice of iwo periods for beginning the retreat,—the 
full moon of J une-J uly and that of July-August; in 
either case it was to last throe months. For an urgent 
need, connected with religion, the monk might leave 
the place in which he had resolved to keep the * was' 
(rainy season), but on no account for more than seven 
days. Care was to be taken in the choice of a place, 
lest the period should be interrupted; and several 
unsuitable places or modes of retirement, such as the 
branch of a tree, or under an earthenware vessel, were 
forbidden. It is curious, however, and an indication 
of the unreality of these rules, that to spend the 
time in a caravan on a journey, or in a ship, w;is 
allowed,* 

The place seems, as a rule, to have been a regular 
Vihira, often apparently that in which the monk always 
lived (by Buddhaghosha's time this seems to have 
been the usual way*), but already in Gotama's time 
the custom began which now gives its character 
to the ‘was ’ in Ceylon, of great people Inviting monks 
to spend the * was' with them.* 

There is no prescribed way of passing the lime, 
nor are any special duties assigned {in the Vinaja) to 
this season of * the rain.’ 

On the whole, the life of a member of the Buddha's 
Community was encumbered by very few rules. Of 
rules to prevent indulgence there is an immense ac- 

^ Maha iti. U * Mah^ Vagga, liU [S. 

* See the jmsBiific quatedj ^ 25*9 b. 

^ Moiia ilL 14.1^ 
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cumulation, but there was very little demand made on 
the monk s time. The aim in view was to secure him 
freedom, and to leave him time and room to train 
liunself. Against idleness and all the other lUs which 
too much leisure and too much solitude bring, the 
precautions were few and ineffective. In contrast 
with the endless interference with individual freedom 
which marked the Brahman system, the liberty which 
Gotama offered must have been charming indeed. 
But a life almost without social duties and entirely 
without necessity for exertion, physical or mental, is 
not a life which the average man can lead with safety. 
As Anstotle said of solitude, it is fit only for either a 
god or a beast. There is too much propriety in the 
favourite similes in wliich it was compared by the 
Buddhists themselves to the life of an deph.ant ora 
rhinoceros. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE KEMALE COMMUNtTV 

HE Community of Nuns was never in pra^ctice 



X a very important part of Buddhisin, either m 
the primitive Indian system or in Ceylon; though it 
may have been specially fostered for a while in 
Asoka's day. It is represented in the Vinaya Pitaka 
as an afterthought, and as one reluctantly admitted 
by the Buddha. The part of the Vinaya which 
contains this is closely associated with parts which 
are, by their own showing, of late date, certainly 
after 381 b,c., and, as 1 think, little, if at all, earlier 
than 250 H.c. But the lateness of the book (C. V. 
X.) does not prevent our believing that a true tradi¬ 
tion is recorded in iL Gotama is said to have been 
entreated to form a community of nuns, on the press¬ 
ing and repeated application of his aunt, htahipaja- 
pati, who had nursed him after his mother's death. 
Three times the application was refused. Mahdpaji- 
pati cut off her hair and put on yellow robes, and 
appeared travel-worn and tearful before Ananda, who 
was moved to plead her cause, Even to Ananda the 
request was granted only with great reluctance. 
Eight rules were laid down, which appear mainly 
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int€nd6d to regulate the relstion of dependence 
in which the female community was to stand towards 
the malej and Pajdpati was admitted. Nothing is 
said of the admission of others with her, but it is 
constantly taken for granted that there were many. 
Thus, although the application of Pajdpati is recorded 
in detail, the account of the formation of the Female 
Community is very meagre indeed in comparison 
with that of the Community of Men, 

But what is most curious is the prophecy attri¬ 
buted to the Buddha in reference to this institution. 
He had no sooner instituted it than he announced, 
as we read, that it would be the ruin of his work! 

' If, Ananda, women had not received permission to 
go out from the household life and enter the homeless 
state, under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by 
the Tathdgata, then would the pure religion, Ananda, 
have lasted long; the good law would have stood 
fast for a thousand years. But since, Ananda, women 
have now received that permission, the pure religion, 
Ananda, will not now last so long ; the good law will 
will now stand fast for only five hundred years. Just, 
Ananda, as houses in which there are many women, 
and but few men, are easily violated by robber 
burglars, just so, Ananda, under whatever doctrine 
and discipline women are allowed to go out from the 
household life into the homeless state, that religion 
will not last long. And just Ananda, as when^the 
dise^xse called mildew falls upon a field of rice in fine 
condition, that field of rice does not continue long; 
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jusi so, Ananda, under whaL'ioever doctrine and 
discipline women are allowed to go forth from the 
household iife into the homeless state, that religion 
will not last long. And just, Ananda, as when the 
diseiisc called blight falls upon ii field of sugar-cane 
in good condition, that field of sugar-cane does not 
continue long; just so, Ananda, under vrhatsoever 
doctrine and discipline women are allowed to go forth 
from the household life into the homeless state, that 
religion does not last long. And Just, Ananda, as a 
man would in anticipation build an embankment to a 
great reservoir, beyond which the water should not 
overpass ; Just even so. Ananda, have I in anticipa¬ 
tion laid down these eiglil chief rules for the llhik- 
khunis, their life long not to be overpassed.*^ 

It is not likely that this would have been Inserted 
without some foundation. It is followed by Rules for 
Nuns, but these contain verj'- little that is of import¬ 
ance, They were to follow the rules prescribed for 
monks as far as they were applicable, and in other 
matters to lx; guided by their own sense of whal w'as 
best. Their relation to the Community of men was 
altogether dependent. '[’heir acts were not valid 
without confirmation by the monks, and they had to 
repiir to the monks for instruction. 

In other parts of the Vinaya the existence of 
nuns is constantly taken for granted, but there are 
scarcely any direct accounts of them or of any institu¬ 
tions connected with them. The pious women who 

^ CutLi at. 1, A j p/ fJki iJt. p, 315. 
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are prominent, and there are many, in the Vinaya 
Pituka narratives, are not nuns,^ 

In other Pitaka l>ooks ft is the same, with at least 
one exception, The ‘double-community' is con¬ 
stantly taken for granted; all that has been said of 
the monks is constantly repeated of the nuns, hut 
their existence is still chiefly a theoretical existence. 
Professor Oldenberg {Bvddk^, p, 381) says ; * It is 
to be doubted, whether at any time there was inherent 
in the spiritual sisterhood a degree of influence which 
Could be felt, bearuig on the Buddhist community as 
a whole. This is a very cautious way of suiting it. 
The Professor remarks in a note that the numberti 
given in the Dipavansa of monks and nuns in Asoka's 
day, exaggerated as they arc, throw a certain light on 
the reladve importance of the two orders. ‘The 
chronicle speaks of 800,000,000 of monks, and of only 
96.000 nuns;' one nun to more than 10,000 monks.» 

The exception (known to me; there may be 
others) is the book called Therigith;l, or ‘.Stanzas 
spoken by female elders.' The verses which this 
book contains are, some of them, old ; but the greater 
number belong to the latest stage of the Pitaka 
collection, being crowded with technical terms 
and lists, and being in fact, in some instances, sum¬ 
maries of the allusions, metaphors, and striking 
expressions which the older boohs contain. In most 


1 Xo inJlriduil ntin is niwunurf, wish a ^17 trifling wcmioti, io th« 
tiimjn, eictfrt and UppoLiiiliniuI, theii in Cnlia VageB i. 

But thtist ara mssaj injlttlicK fn which ihs proportion U v=rv rlifTcrniL 
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Ceises these verses have no historical settings, and 
throw no light on the historj-- of the institution of 
nuns< In a few. they are attributed to persons whose 
names occur in the Vinaya in connection with Go- 
tama's life, such as Mubdpajapati. bis aunt, Nanda. 
Amb.'tpa]i, etc. But even in these cases, they are 
merely verses which any one might have written, 
and to which those names arc affixed. It cannot be 
said, therefore, that the Therigdthd add anything to 
our knowledge of the nuns. 

Most of them narrate, verj" briefly or at some 
length, the religious 'experiences* of the supposed 
authors. They generally end by saying: * 1 have 
attained Nirvdna ; * ‘ this is my last body; * - Mara {or 
d&ith), thou hiisi no more power over me.’ Some say: 
Ml is now just a week since I attained emancipation.* 

'I'hey say how long they had gone on—sometimes 
many years—^without making any progress, and on 
what occasion they were converted. Several claim 
to have been converted by the Buddha himself, and 
at such and such a place. A great many owe tlieir 
conversion to a verj' earnest nun called Patdedra. 
Anti they tell us of their former life. ‘ I was rich and 
lived in luxury;' ' I tvas high bom and courted by 
many j ’ another was a fire-worshipper, or a heretic, 
or a very batl woman. Some comment on their own 
loss of beauty, and draw a moral from the ravages old 
age ha,s made on them. 

Several of the later and longer passages describe 
nuns resisting the entreaties of lovers who say: — 
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* An' yc 5i]J walk in silk atiJrc, 

And filler kac to spare j ’ 

or of parents who ur^e that the suitor 

* is chief of Erringtflim, 

And lord of Lajigly UaJc/ 

The last of all is an elaborate and almost romantic 
account of tlie Princess Sumedha, whom the beautiful 
prince Anikaratta, with all that her parents could do 
to aid him, tried in vain to divert from her resolution 
to renounce the world. 

As regards later historj'", Asoka speaks in the 
latest (probably) of his edicts of the many ■ female 
mendicants. This is indisputable evidence of the 
existence of the institution in his day. In tJie account 
of Mahinda, the converter of Ceylon, and his sister 
Sanghamitta, the bearer of the Bo-branch, we shall 
see great importance given to the female community, 
Jis founded in Ceylon. The Mahavansa tells us what 
multitudes of women then entered iL But the posi¬ 
tion of the institution in the Mahavansa is very 
similar to its position in the Vinaya Pitaka. After its 
foundation It hardly appear again, except in ailusions. 
The e.\jstence of a female community is taken for 
granted,—a king sends his daughter to the convent,- 
or he builds a hall for the nuns—but except in this 
incidental way, they make no figure tn the chronicle. 

The traditions of Ceylon are in keeping with this. 
There are, so far as I know, no places named after 
nuns i no stories about famous nuns; none of their 
dwellings or halls, so far as we know, remain. 
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In the later centuries, when the Sinhalese kin^ 
brought monks, to revive the institution of monks, 
from Burma or Siam, we never read of their bringing 
nuns, or noticing the want of them. There are none 
in Ceylon now; and the received opinion, 1 believe, 
agrees with the conclusion to which 1 have been led, 
that the institution of female mendicants “was never 
much developed eidler in Magadha or in Ceylon.* 


* The sabfert i» trenleJ biHoricallf in Ch. JirrL p, 391. 
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T he e^iest, and indeed very far the earliest 
point, at which we can say that there is indis¬ 
putable historical evidence in regard to Buddhism, is 
the point furnished by the Edicts of Asoka. 

The genius of Indian nations seems to have been 
at all times averse to history, and it is commonly said 
that India offers no solitary instance of a historical 
work till the Sinhalese Pali chronicles of the fourth 
and fifth century A-O. These chronicles are evidently 
founded on records which, for perhaps several centuries, 
had been kept in the Buddhist monasteries, When 
and at what dale they began to tje kept we have at 
present no means of saying : but the records which 
the chronicles of the fifth century embody certainly 
contain—as we shall presently see^—genuine material, 
from a date as far back as the time of the Edicts, 
But the veracity of the chronicles is an inference 
from their agreement with the Edicts, and it is in the 
Edicts alone that we obtain first-hand contemporary 
evidence. 

These Edicts were carved in stone in the 
second and third quarters of the third century n.c. 
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Of many of them there are a considerable number 
of contemporary copies, each edict having been 
engraved, by order of the king, in a number of 
widely distant places. Of others there are but two 
copies, and of some only one; but all suspicion that 
any of them may be a later forgery is excluded by the 
nature of the material, the form of the writing, and 
the contents. The date of some is proved beyond 
dispute—if they are not forgeries, which has never 
been suggested—by the mention in them of the Greek 
kings of the Bactrian Empire in North-west India, 
who are claimed by the writer as his contemporaries. 

To go a little further into detail. These inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoka are carved, some on the living rock, 
some on pillars, and some on tablets. There are thus 
three groups, among which the rock-inscriptions are 
the oldest, and with one exception, the most Interest¬ 
ing. Which is older and w'hich later is not a matter 
of conjecture; for the king tells us, in most instances, 
in what year of his retgn the particular inscription is 
set up. The fourteen rock Edicts date from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of his reign, two of 
the tablets from the thirteenth, the pillars from the 
twenty-seventh and twentj'-eighth years, and the 
(second) Btiir^t or Bhabra inscription (which is on a 
granite boulder small enough to have been removed 
to the Mu.scum at Calcutta) is probably latest of all 
The last mentioned is of peculiar interest, 

The reader wall see that w’e have here guaranteed 
contemporary evidence for the facts — "whatever they 

R 
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are—which the inscriptions disclose, as to the events 
and the state of things in the reign of their author. 
Who then was their author ? 'J’he name of Asoka 
is not to be found in them. The author is Piyadasi, 
or in full, Devanampiya Piyadasi Rija (King Piyadasi 
the delight of the gods), as he styles himself in most 
of them. Here is the most usual beginning: ‘ King 
Piyadasi, the delight of the gods, says;.' Why then 
are these still popularly called the ' Edicts of Asoka ’ 
Because Asoka and Pi^'adasi are tw'o names of the 
same person, and Asoka is the one by which he is 
best known to the Sinhalese Chronicles, and from 
them was first known to the European w^orld. 

The history of the identification of Piyadasi with 
Asoka is one of the romantic chapters in the history of 
knowledge.* Charles Tumour, a high official in the 
Ceylon Civil Service, made acquaintance, by the help 
of Sinhalese scholars, with the Pali Chronicles^—the 
Mahawansa or Great History, and the Dlpawansa or 
History of the Island'—which had been preserved in 
Ceylon, and he published^ a description of the former, 
with a translation of part of it, which laid the founda¬ 
tion of all subsequent study, "both of the Pali language 
and of Buddhist history. The portion to which 
his attention and that of his readers w'as specially 
directed was that earlier part of the chronicles which 
includes the record of the conversion of the island to 
Buddhism by Mahinda in the days of the great .Asoka. 

Stnart's t&I i. p- J Aif, 
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It was there described liow the great Asoka. king gf 
Magadha, had been a famous patron of Buddhism. 
Having been originally a Brahman, he was converted, 
said the historian, to Buddhism, and set himself to 
propagate it all over his vast kingdom, which ex¬ 
tended over the whole of India, and even beyond 
the borders of his <Iominion. He erected innumerable 
*ddgaba5 or relic-shrines, and maintained innumerable 
monks. He sent out missionaries to preach the 
Buddhist doctrines everywhere; and in particular, 
under his auspices, his son Mahinda introduced them, 
into Ceylon, 

Such was the statement of these old Pali chroni¬ 
clers which Mr. Tumour brought to light. But 
this ivas not all. The chronicles were not indefinite, 
but dealt with dates. They contained a complete list 
of kings, not only onwards from the regions of 
mythology to the days of Gotama Buddha, but from 
those days onwards without intermission to the dates 
at which they could be adjusted, in the sixteenth and 
following centuries, with European historj". Tumour 
then gave to the world a chronological history of 
Buddhism, which included, of course, a definite date 
assigned to Asoka. It was true that, beside the list 
of kings, with the length of each one’s reign, ran 
another list, that of the succession of presiding monks, 
and that the two lists did not exactly tally : but the 
discrepancy was only of some sixty years, and Mr. 
Tumour suggested a very probable way of accounting 
for it. Thus to those who were acquainted with Mr. 
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Tumour's work, Asoka was a known personage with 
a definite character, and a definite place in history. 

This was known, however, to comparatively few, 
when, from the other end of the vast region which 
Asoka claJmed, the other side of his history—the 
other half of the loken^ — was brought to light. Asoka 
began to speak for himself; or rather, Piyadasi spoke, 
and his tones and language revealed his identity with 
Asoka. 

In the years 1837 and 183S the indefatigable 
genius of James Prinsep, by comparison of miuiy 
scattered inscriptions and coins, discovered the key 
to tlte long-lost alphabet, or alphabets, in which 
these edicts, and a quantity of monuments only less 
ancient, are engraved. The deciphering of unknown 
alpivabets, though by tlte aid of a bilingual text 
ChampoUion had accomplished it for the hierogly¬ 
phics, was a less common achievement than it hits since 
become, and there were but few hints from outside 
the inscriptions themselves. But Prinsep noticed, 
while copying a certain group of short inscriptions, 
each of which stood by itself on one of the pillars 
round the dagaba of Sanchi, that two chajacters 
occurred invariably at the end of each. The pillars 
seemed likely to contain the record of some pious 
offering, and the inspiration came to him that these 
characters might be the word for ' gift.’ He applied 
this key, tested the two letters in one connection 
after anotJier under that supposition, and found that 
it solved the problem ; the two letters with the point 
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which followed them did represent DANaM * dona¬ 
tion.' In a marvellously short time,—for the charac¬ 
ters are lai^ and the inscriptions are in the main 
extremely distinct,—several inscriptions, those on the 
Pillar of Feroz Shah at Dehli and others, had been 
provisionally deciphered, and an attempt at a transla¬ 
tion w’as published. They contained such passages 
as the following;'— 

■Thus saith King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, I 
have caused this edict to be engraved in the twenly¬ 
se vent It year of my consecration, 

'What is this religion? It is to avoid evil and 
to do good, to practise kindness, truth, and liberality', 
and purity of life, 

■ I have given alms to men and animals, supplied 
them with water, etc. 1 have instituted officers to 
promote religion in all die countries,' etc. 

Mr. Tumour no sooner the proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal tlian he sprang, with 
a confidence which further Inquiry' Justified, to the 
conclusion, that these were inscriptions of the Asoka 
of the Maliawansa. The evidently vast extent of his 
rule, the name of Magadha itself,^ the humane tone of 
his proclamations, were enough to invite the identi¬ 
fication ; the statement that he had not always held 
the same views, but had formerly been regardless of 
the life of animals, that his conversion occurred some 

^ Not liikci) firi>in any one cdaclp IraiL see fcKOrni PiJlar Edict. 

^ It U found in the inscriptiDn of Daiml. In the fifth Gimii Edicl ihr 
kiny writes " at FlilaLEpnlli/ where ihe ceaircnpcmding copirt ]iave ‘here.’ 
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years after his enthronement, and other such coincU 
dences, made it almost a certaintj'. liut when it 
was further disclosed that in one of the edicts were 
mentioned certain Greet kings, Ptolemy, Alagas, and 
others, Avhose date approximately coincided with that 
which the Pali Mahawansa ascribed to Asoka; and 
further still, that Asoka was said, in the chronicle, 
to have been the grandson of Chandragupta, while 
Greek history placed in the same place and date 
a Sandrakottus (an almost exact transliteration of 
the same name) the fact that one was Asoka and 
the other Piyatlasi could not stand in the way of 
the identification. Por. indeed, what does Asoka 
mean, but ' sorrowless,' or Piyadasl but ‘ beholder of 
delight ' ? They were both rather epithets than names, 
and of kindred meaning. 

But whatever doubt might remain in the most 
sceptical mind was soon to be removed. It was 
soon observetl that, although the Mahawansa knew 
this monarch only as Asoka, its sister chronicle—its 
elder sister, if not its parent chronicle—the Dipa- 
wansa (history of Ceylon) knew him as Piyadasi. 
When tile lines, 'Asoka was anointed king in 
Alahinda’s fourteenth year. Asokadhamma, after his 
coronation, obtained the miraculous faculties; ex¬ 
ceedingly splendid and rich in meritorious works (he 
was) universal monarch of J ambudipa. They crowned 
Piyadassi, etc,’ ‘ were quoted, the question was at an 
end. The veracity of Tumours Ceylon chronicles 

* ^ii. 31-34» LTiTislfljiofl. 
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was established to an uneapected estcnt. and the 
edicts could be studied with the cerliunty that they 

were contemporary evidence of a known data Further 

discoveries and decipherment added further confinna- 
tion to this conclusion.' 

The reader will now wish to know what are the 
contents of these inscriptions, which promise informa¬ 
tion so certain, U its extent and definiteness equal 

to its historical certainty ? 

First, however, it will be well to state with more 
detail the proof of Piyadasls position in chronology ; 
and in order to do that 1 must give a fuller account of 
the inscriptions. The order in which they were dis¬ 
covered is less important for this purpose than the 
order in which they were issued by the king. 

The rock-inscriptions fall into two groups. In 
the earlier ^roup, there are five pnncipal rock-in¬ 
scriptions, all bearing the name of Piy-adasi,— one at 
Gimdr in Gujarat district, can-ed on the face of 
a nearly vertical rock, in letters some inches m 
length, and covering a space some i; feet m height, 
by about 8 feet at the base ; another, somewhat simil^ 
in position and extent, and containing in the main 
the same contents, at Dhauli in Orissa ; a third, at 
Jaugada in the same district; at Khdlsi, near Ma.siiri, 
on the Upper Jumna, there is a fourth. All these 
are in the same characters, and except in so far as 
some—those of the two Orissa rocks especially—are 

» The ttipiMwd date, * 25(6 yenra atler ihc Buddhn,’ m A* SaJlMarin* 

reitcd a niiatraiiEJufliUofi* Set nult on p- Ij 
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defaced or defective, all contain the same contents, 
with vanations which, for our present purpose, are 
trifling'. Another at ShAhbiz-garhi, near Kapur-di- 
giri, in the far north*west, not far from Attock, on the 
Upper Indus, is in a dilTerent writing, but has sub¬ 
stantially the same contents. J£ach of these inscrip¬ 
tions is not one edict, but a series of edicts, the 
total series numbering founeen. But the whole four¬ 
teen do not appear on each rock ; all fourteen are at 
Girnar, at Khalsi, and at Kapur-di-giri, but only 
elev'en at Ohauli, and at Jaugada i nor are all perfect 
in each place, nor are the different copies identical in 
every deuil. 

Though issued in succession, at intervals within a 
period of three years, between the eleventh and the 
fourteenth years of the king, thej' appear, on each of 
the rocks where they are now found, to have been 
all engraved at the same time, that is, after the issue 
of the latest, which was probably engraved In the 
king's fourteenth year. 

It is utterly improbable that the five rocks which 
have been discovered were the only ones on which 
these edicts were inscribed; they are no doubt the 
survivors, through the chances of twenty centuries, of 
a multitude of which the majority have disappeared.' 
On some^n one at least—of the lost ones, the 


Tlw Vine in tiir rai^rtecnth Rock Edicr, ‘ M 7 realm is vast, and I 

taw rat many msoiptiirn*, nnJ ihaJi taee (many inore) rat.’ And in the dehih 
Pjllii EMiel he tpcaki or the 'doctiinE-iiitlars ' whieh he 1ms set up; md al tllE 
of Umt edrcl he imptia Ihal It will be encravfld both on roct* and on ™il«^ 
in maiiy places^ ^ 
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(edicts were probably inscribed, not nil at one time, 
but each as it was issued. liut the rock of Gimar, for 
instance, contains, we may suppose, all the edicts of the 
three years, collected, as it were, into a volume. The 
contents of the fourteenth imply that it is the close of 
a series; and state that the edicts have been issued 
in various forms, abridged, medium, and Full. Every¬ 
thing tends to confirm the opinion tltat we have them 
here put together ift th^ order in which they tt*€re 
issued. 

Besides the fourteen, which these five rocks con¬ 
tain. two other edicts are found separately at two 
of the same five places, Dhauli and Jangada. They 
differ considerably in tone and style from the fourteen, 
being addressed to the authorities of particular dis¬ 
tricts. Two more have been found on rocks at Rup- 
ndtht and at Saliasardm, both on the Kalmur Hills. 
These belong to the earlier periods—one of them is 
probably the earliest of all. 

As time w-ent on, it seems to have struck the king 
that instead of looking out natural rocks, which, of 
course, could not alwaj's be found in places suitable 
to bis purpose, he might erect stone pillars of liis 
own, and carve his proclamations on them. At 
Allahabad, at Dehli, at Rupnath, and at Sahasaxam. 
pillars have been, found which contain among them 
eight edicts, all of which are of the king s later years. 

Finally, the latest probably (though carved on 
a rock and undated), and from its explicitly Bud¬ 
dhist language the most important to us of all, was 
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found at Bairat or Bhabra, and is now, as has been 
said, In the Museum at Calcutta. 

Now In the thirteenth of the Rock Edicts—of 
which copies occur only at Girnar, KhalsI, and Kapur- 
dbgiri—occurs that mention of the Greek kings on 
w^hich so much hangs. The text is not perfectly 
decipherable, but enough for the purpose is certain. 
It is read thus ; ‘ It is in the conquest of religion 
that the king dear to the gods takes pleasure, both 
in his own entpire and in all the frontiers, over an 
area of many hundreds of yojanas. Among these are 
Antiochus {Amtiyogo or Amtiyoko), the king of the 
Yavanas; and on the north of this Antiochus four 
kings, Ptolemy (Tnrdmaye Turamiyo or Tulamaye), 
Anttgonus (Amtekena Antakdna or Arhtikinl), Magas 
{ATaka Maga or Mdkd), Alexander (Alikasandale or 
AlikaSLidaro); on the south the Codas, the Pindyas, 
as far as Tambapanni (Ceylon),' etc. 

Antiochus is mentioned also in the Second Edict. 

We must turn to Greek history for a moment. 
The reader will remember that Alexander the Great 
invaded India in the years 329-326, and returned to 
Babylon only to die—in 323—leaving his conquests to 
be quarrelled over by his generals. In the division 
which ensued, the Indian province fell to Selcucus 
Kicator. This prince first opposed and then sup¬ 
ported the rising power of Sandracottus, between 
whose dynasty and the Greek rulers of the Bactrian 
kingdom and of the regions further west, a close 
alliance appears to have continued. The names 
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Atiriochiis, Ptokmy, Atitigonus. Magas, were all some- 
wlmt common among the successors and descendants 
of the Macedonian generals; but there was but one 
period, as might be expected, and that a short one, 
in which four kings of these four names were reigning 
at the same time. This was from the year 260 to 
258. Then the live names were borne by Antiochus tl. 
of Syria, Ptolemy Phlladelphus, Antigonus Gonatas 
of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene, and Alexander 
of Epirus. Unless, therefore. Pij-adasi was mis¬ 
informed (and it is possible one might have recently 
died without his knowing it), the thirteenth edict must 
have been issued bctiveeii 3 60 and 25S u.c. Since this 
series of edicts belongs to the period between the 
eleventh and the fourteenth year from the kings 
solemn anointing or consecration, that event must 
have been about 270 b,c. (These dates do not differ 
by more than two or three years from those whidi 
are obtaiited. a rcasoitable correction being admitted, 
from the Sinhalese Great History.) The latest 
dated edict belongs to the king s twenty-eighth year. 

For the years, therefore, from 260 to 330, the 
evidence of the Asoka Inscriptions is good ; and we 
come at last to the question, * What picture of Bud¬ 
dhism do we find here ? ' 

it will clear the ground if 1 say first what we do 
not find. We do not find expressions, as the 1 hree 
Pitakas or Vinaya or Sutta, which arc the titles of the 
present collection of books. We find no allusions 
to the Four Truths, or 10 the Iwelve Causes, to 
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Karma, pr to Nirvana; the technical terms under 
which virtues and vices are grouped in the books are 
never, or scarcely ever, found here ; we meet with no 
* agati, or ’ nivaranaih,* no * silaih, samadhi, padoa,* ‘ 

If the series stopped short of the Bairat inscrip¬ 
tion, we should have to add that tltere would not be 
and there is not in any of the edicts of the king's 
earlier years—any mention of Buddha, or ‘bhikkhu,’ 
or of any treatises of religion. » We should have 
said without reserve, the Buddhism of Asoka is not 
the Buddhism of the Pitakas, 

Not that there is in the earliest edicts no system, 
nothing technical. On the contrarj^ there are two 
at least, cLtsses of officials (rajjuka and 'dhammama- 
hdmitd ) who play in the king’s system an important 
part, but are unknown to the books. There arc 
institutions, especially that of a quinquennial as¬ 
sembly, of which the Pitakas say nothing. 

Only in the hist, the Bairat inscription, the king 
definitely addresses the Community of Magadha; 
professes his attachment to the Buddha, the Law, and 
the Community; speaks of the ‘utterances of the 
Buddha* {Bhagavati Budhena bhdsitam) as all good ; 
and commends certain treatises, one of which is 
termed a Sutta, especially to he studied by his sub- 


L* ‘ ‘ the H^COIU) 

Itwl Pilar Mto*. It » an iaiportaw exception; bat tbe (h[«e iastanesn uf 

■JHiuivii giTcn ta the Tliirii Edaci arc not thE thKt * of tlie baottsc 

* «li« Conniatinitp. in the Elite orSahjuarim. 

■ncift itiU be coniddcml d^hirul. The CatamanSly is (probably) rrprcsemei] in 
^her early edte of a difTcreat and less technical name, ‘parisa' (K. iti. J of 
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iects Of these treatises, not one bears exactly any 
name which is now in the Pitaka books : but the 
titles of particular books and passages have always 
varied, and there are texts to which the n^es used 
by Asoka may possibly refer—one in particular, the 

‘ Instruction of Kahula, is so identified. 

There are few more interesting compositions in 
existence than these short proclamations. They 
reveal the personality of the writer; who takes his 
vast dominions, and—as it has turned out—the men 
of twenty centuries to come, into his confidence. He 
tells us the changes in ins own attitude towards reli¬ 
gion. and laments his former errors and want of 
zeal. There is egotism enough, but it is as much 
thankfulness as boasting. 

Assuming, and it is a safe assumption, that the 
fourteen Rock Edicts were promulgated in tlie order 
in which we read them, and followed after a long 
interval by the Pillar Edicts, we find a well-marked 
progress in the king's ideas. This progress advances 
along Buddhist lines. The first point on which his 
conscience, to use modem language, seems to iiave 
been awakened, was that of ‘ taking life,' He laments 
the vast destruction of life—hundreds of thousands 
of animals a day—which used to take place for the 
royal tablet and specifies with the utmost naivet^ 
those which it is still usual to kill, two peacocks 
and one deer, but the deer not akvays^ and promises 
that in future not even these shall be killed, Later 
on, he mentions with deep regret the multitudes ot 
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men who had suffered in his wars, especially In a 
particular conquest; and among them he feels par^ 
ticuiarly for the religious ascetics, who, if not killed, 
have heen distressed. And from his hrst conver¬ 
sion the kings kindness has led him not only not to 
kill, but to provide medicines both for men and for 
animals; and to have such trees planted, both in his 
own and in neighbouring countries, as are useful for 
medical purposes. 

The great duty of alnus-giving is al.so among the 
earliest insisted on, and comes out into more and 
more promlnencc,^—alms giving, especially to ascetics, 
to Brahmans and 'Samanas’ fthe two titles which 
latterly distinguished the Brahman and the Buddhist 
monk, hut were at first used alike for any religious 
ascetic). 

The other characteristic Buddhist virtues, pity, 
purity, truthfulness, and kindneas in speech, are pro¬ 
minently insisted on, the emphasis laid on gentle 
speech being peculiarly in accord with Buddhi.st 
teaching as we read it in the sacred books. 

In his admirable lessons on re.sjject for parents, 
kindness towards slaves, and care for the religions 
interests of condemned criminals ; and on the duty 
and advantage, not merely of tolerance, but of mutual 
respect, between differing religious sects, the royal 
teacher rises perhaps to a higher level than the 
Pitakas attain. 

And he seldom speaks of alms without urging 
that the inner essence of conduct, kindness and 
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j^oodncsSf is worih more than ^Ims ; and that the 
best of all gifts is the gift of the true doctrine, tlie 
promotion of religion in those whom one would 
benefit.^ 

His one desire is for the good of his people, every 
one of whom he looks on as a son; that they majf 
be as happj' here as possible, and enjoy heaven 
hereafter. Good deeds ensure heaven ; they not only 
bring the high satiafaction here of consciousness of 
virtue, but much more, they secure an infinite crop of 
merit The infinite crop of merit ensuring heaven is 
the often-repeated expression for the summum botium. 
There is nothing here of* ntrvfiKd! but it is a perfectly 
just representation of one side of the earliest Buddhist 
teaching. Once more, the king^s watchword is 
’ effort^ This word he repeats over and over again. 
He acknowledges the difficult}- of a consistent 
religious life, but urges that it is worth the efiort. 
He calls on hts ministers and officials to do their 
utmost; it is only by exertion that these high fruits 
can be obtained. Men must strive and never give 
up. The one fatal obstacle to moral improvement is 
idleness and want of perseverance.* 

All this, as it is read in the original, is even more 
strikingly Buddhist than it sounds in the English ; 
for although most of the technical terms of the 
Pi takas are conspicuous by their absence, there 
is an agreement In phrase, and a use of favourite 

* See Chap. xL p. ijg. 

^ The abscHce of l!bc wrd * pamido ^ li the more able. 
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turns of expression, which keeps us very near to the 
language of the books. It is as clearly in sympathy 
with them as it is certainly not quoted from them. In 
short the king's mind, if lie was himself the author of 
these W'orks, was becoming more and more imbued 
with a Buddhist spirit 

But meanwhile tltere is a whole region outside the 
limits and characteristics of Buddhism—a system of 
overseers of religion, higher and lower functionaries, 
appointed over provinces and districts, in the city and 
in the palace, to teach all classes, tlie king’s wives and 
his sons in pfirticulara system which seems to have 
been intended to be independent of the distinctions 
of creed or religion (as is, in fact, expressly stated in 
the eighth Pillar Edict), and to have aimed at promot¬ 
ing what the king continually calls that ^sseme of re¬ 
ligion which all sects^ have in common. To promote 
good-will and justice, relieve the oppressed, distribute 
the royal bounties, these were the liberal aims with 
which this organisation, in which Piyadasi Justly took 
delight and pride, was instituted. He boasts that he 
has sent his emissaries all over the world, into 
foreign countries as well as hrs own dominions; but 
it was to teach, not Buddhism nor any particular 
creed, but the sound cofo of personal good¬ 

ness. 

In this sketch W’e have been brought in contact 

^ The UM of the for any Mtt (Jr rpnn of relisiEon entirely 

tiiat dispuragement marks % pdini sonusiflfhal cnjlier than that d-f the futly fmiim- 
Inicii Bqdilhiirm. Iti the Latter it implJe^ * herctiiaiL * 
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with a well-marked personality ; that of a man of 
the widest possible aims and the widest possible 
tolerance, yet one whose own mind has received its 
reli^^ious inllucnces in a Buddhist form, from Buddhist 
sources. Of one thing only he is intolerant or some¬ 
what contemptuous, of outward observances. He 
means probably Brahmanical ceremonies, for he 
alludes to such rites as were commonly practised in 
the several occasions of domestic life. T hey are of 
uncertain value at the best; in fact, virtually useless. 
And in one place—the only place where he definitely 
disparages any form of religion—lie says he has made 
those that used to be the gods of India to be its 
gods no longer. M. Senart thinks he means the 
Brahmans. 

So far I have left out of sight the one edict, that 
of Bairat or Bhabra already alluded to, which is 
addressed directly to the Community of Magadha. 
In this the king appears very definitely as a disciple 
of tlie Buddha and a humble supporter of the Com¬ 
munity. 

The edict is thus translated by M, Senart; 

King Piyadasi salutes the Magadhan clergy* and 
wishes them prosperity and good health. You know, 
my lords, the extent of my respect and my zeal towards 
the Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy.^ All that has 
been said by the blessed Buddha, it is all well said : 
and in so far as I can order anything, my lords, of my 
own will, I wish that this religious Law may be of long 

^ Or, K I aliould render itj ' CorntniiltlEy. ' 
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duration. Here are, for instance, my lords, some 
religious pieces’ the Vinttyasamukma (Teaching of 
discipline); the Atiy^asas (supernatural powers (?) of 
the Aryas); the (dangers to come); 

the Munigdthds (the stanzas relating to the Muni or 
solitary religious); the Up&tuapasina (the questions 
of Upatishya); the MoneyasCita (the sutra on Perfec¬ 
tion); and the sermon to Riihula uttered by the 
blessed Buddha, and beginning with falsehood. These 
religious pieces I desire the numerous confraternities 
of bhikkhus and bhikkhunts ^ to hear frequently and 
to meditate upon ; likewise the lay devotees of both 
sexes. It is for thiSf my lords, that I have this 
engraven, that my will may be known/ 

The peculiar tone of this one proclamation may 
be explained in either of two ways, or in both. 
It may be that the king used at the same time one 
tone towards the leaders of the religion to which he 
was personally attached, and another tone when he 
spoke as emperor to his subjects of every creed; one 
tone to the ' Communit)' * of a small district which was 
entirely Buddhist, and another to the heterogeneous 
populations of a continent. The frame of mind 
supposed in this seems somewhat modem; but in a 
man of the singular greatness and genius of Asoka, it 
need not be held incredible. Or, on the other hand, 
it may be that this Bairat inscription belongs to the 
latest years of his reign; was issued on occasion of 
some particular event w'hich had occurred in the 

^ Li. iDcrtlki and nuiu. 
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Magadha community; and expressed a new and 
more deBnite enthusiasm on the king's part, conse* 
quent on a more definite knowledge. 1 think the 
latter explanation Is the main one, but that the 
former is also true, and comes in to reinforce iL 

The Sinhalese Chronicles, whose account of 
Asoka is found in the main so true, tell us that an 
assembly of the Community was held in Magadha in 
his reign, at which the canon of the sacred books was 
finally established. What we have been reading 
confirms this. Whether it was the whole canon that 
was then revised or not, everything conspires to con¬ 
vince us that about this time the Buddhist literature 
attained, or began to attain, a definite structure which 
it had not before, Asoka’s general attitude in religious 
matters was certainly not as dehnitely or exclusively 
Buddhist as the Buddhist chronicles, not unnaturally, 
claim it to have been; nor does he display ac¬ 
quaintance with a Buddhism so fully formed, as the 
chronicles would have it that it was * yet when we do 
find him on strictly Buddhist ground, in his own city 
and among his own monks, he uses very much the 
language which we should expect him to have used 
if Mo^aliputta had just been holding the council 
in Patna ' .All tliat the Buddha has said Is well said.’ 

Is it not possible, or highly probable, that some 
of his high officers of religion were leaders of the 
Buddhist Community, and Moggaliputta Tissa the 
chief of these ; that among the missionaries of religion 
whom he boasts of having sent abroad, though all were 
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not Buddhist monks, some were; and that Mahinda, 
the missionary of Ceylon, was one of these ?‘ 

In spite of such a reconciliation, as I have shown 
can fairly be made between the Buddhism of Asoka 
and that of the Pitakas, the difficulty siiU will recur, 
tliat they are after all two different things. Some 
will still be tempted to sayi as M. Scnart in fact 
says, that in Asoka's day there existed only a 
simpler system, the metaphysical Buddhism of the 
books being altogether of later date. But this will 
introduce greater difficulties. 

We can pretty^ easily part company with the 
traditions which tell us that the system contained in 
the Pitakas was enunciated in its fulness by Goiama, 
or even, if need be, with that which says that these 
books were complete at tlie Council of VesAli in 5S1 
i«.c. 1 but we cannot shake ourselves clear of the 
evidence that the contents and even the words of the 
Pitakas were known about Asoka's time. 

The book called the 530 Jatakas, or, Stories of 
the Buddha's Previous Lives, is not considered one 
of the canonical book.s, but a commentary on one of 
them. The canonical book called ‘ Jataka' contains 
only certain stanzas, which for dte moment 1 may 
call the ‘morals’ of the Jataka fables. It was, of 
course, compiled from those fables, and after them, 
and is only a witness on the point that the fables were 

I Ttt end at ibe Edijcti of Soliaiadtrt and R«|miitht aj now inteirpioted bj? 
tit Scimrt, EiiplictlTf comnicnioralei the Dtil^ork ^ Bitch pwjnnSfc and glTK 
InslrniTtiaQs for ihcii (xoducL Bol ILe Iniet-f^reEaclcm k iiU\ 
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early pressed into tlie service of Buddhism, We 
cannot infer from the Buddhist use of a j ataka story, 
that the J ataka book had been compiled : but we can 
infer, from great prominence being given in Buddhist 
quarters to stories which are in the J ataka book, tliat 
the materials of that book were collecting in Buddhist 
hands. Now among the carvings which adorn the 
stone rails around the great relic shrine of Uharhut 
(attributed to b.c, 240-210) arc carved numerous illus¬ 
trations of the J ataka stories; some of them are dis¬ 
tinctly recognisable as the stories which we now find 
in the collection ; some have the titles written upon 
them which they still bear, 

If these stood alone, there would not be more 
than a moderate probability that they were chosen 
for that position because they held a place in the 
sacred literature; but this probability is greatly m- 
creased by their juxtaposition with what I have next 
to mention* Another scene on the same railings 
represents an event in tlie traditional history of the 
Buddha (see p. 61), the donation by the rich lay¬ 
man *A.nathapindika of the park called Jetavana, to 
be a dwelling-place for Gotama and his train, ^ he 
ground is covered, in accordance with the story, with 
coins; for it had been bought by tlte donor for as 
many gold ‘ kahipanas' as would cover it. And on 
the face of the tablet is carved the inscription, in 
almost the ver)' words of the Maha Vagga ; * Anatha- 
pjndika gives the jetavana, having bought it for a 
layer of millions (of money).' 
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The relic*dome wiitch these rails surroimd, and 
the railings themselves, are thought by General 
Cunningham to date from the latter part of the third 
century U.C., not more than twentj' years after Asoka's 
later edicts. It is possible, but is not the opinion. 
I believe, of the learned, that the carvings are later 
than the dome. 

But if tliese carvings are of the date assigned, the 
Buddhism of Ute books, whatever be said of the books 
themselves, must have been in full force. Beside these 
which 1 have mentioned, there are other scenes in 
the same series, representing events not contained in 
our Pitakas. but belonging to the later embellishment 
of them, — such as the descent of Gotama as a white 
elephant into his mother’s body, and his journey to 
the Tusita heaven to preach to her. From these 
we should infer that the Buddhism, not of the edicts, 
but of the Pitakas. had been long established, 

And there is another piece of evidence, — to my 
mind the most interesting, as It is certainly the most 
irrefragable, of all,—which establishes completely the 
claim of these Ceylon chroniclers, who tell us that 
Buddhism was in full force in Asoka’s day and 
was promoted by him, to be true witnesses about 
that period We have already seen that, in the main 
points of their statement about Asoka—his conversion, 
lus zeal, his missionary efforts—the Ceylon chroniclers 
are right. The minuteness of their knowledge of 
what Asoka did, in strictly Buddhist matters, is also 
indisputably proved. 'I'he king, says the chronicle. 
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sent out missionaries not to Ceylon only, but to 
many countries. Amongst them, he sent the elder, 
Majjhima, to the district of Himavanta.' Who svould 
not have supposed that this was a detail for which 
the chronicler might have drawn on his imagination ? 
But in the inmost recesses of the great relic-dome 
at Sanchi, a stone box was found by General Cun¬ 
ningham, on which W’as inscribed in ‘ Asoka letters , 
■(relics) of Majjhima, teacher of the Himavat' It 
is the nature of a relic-dome or ‘ dagaba to be built 
solid over the relics which it encloses; not to be 
left open for them to be put in aftenvards. If this 
is an unbroken rule, as 1 believe it is, the Mahavansa 
preserves the record of a minute fact, which was 
monumentally recorded at the date of the dagaba; 
i.e. according to General Cunningham, about 200 B.C,, 
close about the very time when MajLihlma, accord¬ 
ing to the Mahavansa, roust have died. In short, 
we have contemporary.- evidence of the fact which 
the Mahavansa records. 

In view of these thii^s it seems Impossible to 
doubt that the Sinhalese monks, from whose archives 
the Mahavansa was compiled, had preserved a true 
tradition about the character which belonged, in 
Asoka’s days, to that stock of Buddhism which was 
brought over, In his days, to them. 

It remains strange that the edicts of the father 
difJer so widely from the text-books of the son, but 
there is hardly better ground for setting aside the 
one than for disputing the other. 
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At this point the writer may be forgiven for 
pausing and inviting his reader to rellect with him on 
the unique poisition occupied, in the htstory of human 
thought, by the imperial moralisL His was an 
enthusiasm such as was never reached by any An- 
tonincs. In him Buddhism inspired perhaps the 
greatest effort, in scale at any rate, on behalf of 
good, that was ever made by maji, outside of Chris¬ 
tianity, The rules and the books are Insignificant in 
his presence. 

Two hundred years at least had elapsed since the 
death of the founder, to whom the organisation of 
moral effort was attributed. A vast change had 
passed, since his day, over the face—the political 
aspect at least—of India, The touch of a strange 
new civilisation—the civilisation of their distant 
Aryan brethren of Europe—had been fell by the 
Aryans of the Ganges. Aided by the Greek invader, 
a single monarchy bad asserted itself, and claimed all 
India for its owm, and had so far succeeded as to give 
vividness to a new conceprion—that of a universal 
monarch. A great man had arisen, representative of 
that dynasty, who had assimilated much of the new 
civilisation and felt its stimulating influence- In his 
person the idea of the world-monarch was embodied. 
He was a man of vast ambitions and vast designs. 
And on this man, Piyadasi Asoka, at first a despot 
as careless as others of the means he used, the 
teaching of the ascetic community laid its spell. 
He became much more than its patron : he was 
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its apostle. As his reign went on he was more and 
more imbued with its spirit [ the desire to serve it 
and extend it moulded his magnificent enterprise. 
He was not merely the Constantine of Buddhism? 
he vras an Alexander with Buddhism for his Hellas; 
an unselfish Napoleon, with 'itiettam^ in the place of 
‘ gloire.’ The world was his that he might protect all 
lives in it? might teach loving-kindness throughout 
it ; might establish In every part of it the Community 
of the disciples of the Buddha. 

Compared with the solid reality of Asoka. the 
records which are preserved of the Buddha himself 
are but a shadowy tradition. And as the great Kings 
history becomes better known, men will be tempted 
to speculate whether Buddhism owes more to Gotama 
than to MoggaJi to ask how far what is definite in 
the history of Bimbisdra's days is a reflection thrown 
back on the mist of the past from the greater epoch 
of Asoka, 

* The tcsidar of the CoTHinkiiiilj Tlfc itKO- 
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CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE CANONICAL LITERATURE 



HAT the contents of the Pitakas are not all of the 


X date traditionally attributed to them, and—what 
is a different point—that they are not all of one 
date, will probably be admitted by every student, and, 
indeed, by every intelligent Buddhist. But it maybe 
worth while to state dearly the proofs on which such 
a conclusion rests. The statement will probably show 
that the extent to which a variety of date must be 
admitted is very large indeed. 

I, lo take first what results frorn a general perusal 
of the canonical books. The Commentaries themselves 
admit, with regard to certain specified portions, that 
they were later additions j for instance, the Commen- 
tar>r on the Theragdtha is quoted by Professor Morris 
as saying that parts of that book were first uttered 
at the Council of Patna.^ The Dipavansa has lieen 
generally understood as saying* that die Kathavatthu 
of the .Abhidhamma Pitaka was first uttered by the 
Moggaliputta at the same council; and although Pro- 

‘ FMrsior Morrt* (itt Thiua^thi, P.T.S., p. il, 

* Dip. vii 5S. The Snlih* S, Wus niteretl hj Annmln oftcr the tIcCcase of 
thE Buddha. Scfe Dig. Nik, 2C4 f SaiMnEa Pisid, p, aS6, 
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fessor Childere considered tUls interpretation to be a 
blunder, both Professor Oldcnberjr and the chief 
modern Sinhalese scholars uphold it; and tltere is 
nothing in itself improbable in the opinion that this 
is what the chronicler meant. 

I hat many of the books were composed, not in 
the infancy of Buddhism, but when it had been a 
definite religion long enough for divisions and sects 
to have arisen, is abundantly evident. The ' degen¬ 
eracy ' of monks from the old standard is constantly 
deplored,—Saniyut. bk. xvi. ch. xii. p. 224, Not 
only do the two last books of the Culla Vagga purport 
to CO It tain the record of the Council of Vesali—said to 
have been held a hundred years after the decease of 
the Buddha to settle such disputes—but earlier parts 
of the Vinaya (see especially Maha Vagga, x.) were 
evidently written with a view' to providing, or re¬ 
cording, a method of settling disputes, which is the 
very method resorted to in the Vesali case. Instruc¬ 
tions are there represented as having been, given by 
Gotama to each clasSr—monks, nuns, lay devotees, etc. 
—how to behave in order to be sure of adhering to 
the orthodox party. In fact it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that this part of the Maha Vagga W'as 
written at the same time with and in closest reference 
to the later chapters of the Culla Vagga, The tenth 
book of the Malta Vagga is occupied ivfth the 
record of a division in the Community, in ivhich 
certain monks are guilty. The conduct prescribed 
is just that pursued by the orthodox in the Vesali 
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case—eighteen points (Vatthgni) are mentioned. At 
any rate, all these were written when there was a 
systematic method recognised of dealing with formu¬ 
lated heresies. 

These, however, might possibly have been re¬ 
garded as exceptional cases of later additions, were it 
not that references to disputes, heresies, and sects are 
found in almost every part of the Pitakas,—references 
less particular, but not less conclusive, for our purpose. 
VVe read of hostile monks as common, or likely to be 
common; of secessions to ritual sects/ and of schisms. 
Whether ‘ nanasamvdsakd,' literally' living together in 
different groups,’ should be translated by so strong a 
Tvord as Professor Rhys Davids, 'of another com¬ 
munion.' 1 venture to doubt. But the allusions to 
sects and divisions are to be found ever>'where, and 
not least in those books (as Maha Vagga) which have 
on other grounds the best claims to be thought 
old. 

The concise list of rules called the Patimokkha, and 
still used by the monks in their periodical chapters, is 
found imbedded (in the book called V^bhanga) among 
a number of more detailed rules, and is therce.KpIaincd, 
word for word, by a glossary. Now, if the view of 
Professors Rhys Davids and Oldenberg be accepted 
—and it is difficult to doubt it—that the Patimokkha. 
with its word-for-word glossary. Is the original nucleus 
of the V ibhanga, and that around it In course of time 
the detailed illustrations grew up (the M^tikapadani),— 

i VILeEJ^ h JJ. I : tfiL 30. 4, 
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then it follows that all this had taken place, iiiwi the 
historj^ of it had been forgotten, and the original 
nucletis had been completely merged in the accre¬ 
tions, before the eleventh book of tlie Culla Vagga 
was composed; for in that chapter which purports to 
narrate how the sacred books were recited at the 
Council of Vesali, the recitation is represented as 
following not the older Patimokkha but the full 
Vibhanga. 

References are not infrequent in one part of the 
PItaka to the contents of another part; in the 
Kutadanta Sutta. it is said, ‘ here are to be embodied 
the contents of the Samannaphala Sutta a jjarticiilar 
section of the Sutta Nlpdta (Atthakatha) is referred 
to by name in M:dia Vagga, v, 13. In Culla Vagga, 
i. 32, 3, we find enumerated the various similes which 
the Buddha has used for ' lust,' The stories of the 
Carlya Pitaka even take for granted the Jataka com¬ 
mentary.' Sometimes one text expressly revokes 
another, as Maha Va^a. vi 32, in reference to Maha 
Vagga, vi. 17, etc. 

The books are represented as having become 
objects of study and research. Some Suttas, we read, 
are difficult and liable to be shirked by idle monks.- 
There is danger that a famous Sutta should be 
altogether lost, for want of some one to learn it by 
heart from those in whose memory it still survives.* 
A variety of alternative names is given-said to have 
been given by the Buddha, in answer to Ananda who 
■ S« Ur. Muifh'i I’rcf. to C,?. * SaiyTit. ix. 7, * Malm Va^, Ut, 5. 9. 
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asks its najne^—to one Sutta«^ A certain verse is 
quoted and said to be old, but to be raisundenitood 
by heretics* 

The passage above referred to (Sanyut. xx, ;) 
calls the old Suttas Tathagathabhdsita, genuine utter¬ 
ances of Buddha, as distinguished from later addi¬ 
tions. Angut. iv. 23 reviews all Gotama’s speeches 
as true. 


Besides the glossary on the Patimokkha in the 
Viblianga, there are other comments Inserted in the 
text In many places. A geographical note is inserted 
in the text In Maha Vagga, v. 13, 12, and a note on 
a name in Malia Vagga, viii, i. 4. Search Into 
Suttas to correct false opinions is prescribed in 
Angut. iv. 180, and the duty of learning and Inter¬ 
preting Suttas In Angut. t6o, and not only learning 
but reading in Angut, iv. 97. 

Further, the sum-total of the sayings of Buddha 
having been classified under nine heads—a process 
which one would not expect to find taking place until 
some rime had elapsed—the nine kinds of text arc 
i^ny times enumerated,* while the less elaborate divi¬ 
sion Dhamma, Vinaya, Matika—occurs constantly."* 
Ihe ever-recurring phrase ‘sattham savyaiijanam' is 
usually rendered ' with text and comment/ and in any 
case implies a critical attitude towards the text, but 
it may have been in use in regard to Brahmanical 
texts, as it has not, like those above mentioned, any 
exclusive Buddhist application. 


nrartma;. Snjtta; Dig, Xik. U » ^ 

’ MftJ. NiJl ^2 {Ahgaildb Surtfi> ind Aj^l 
* MaKii Vaggit, X, I— 
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Of these indications of later strata of text one or 
anotlier occurs in almost every part of the colleaion. 
One begins by saying to one's-self of one book and 
another, ‘this is evidently late,’ but one soon finds 
one's-self asking ‘what is there left that can be old ?' 

An entirely distinct class of notes of age is 
found in the wide differences of grammatical form 
of diction and of metrical structure. Professor 
Fausboll aitd others have pointed out what are the 
older terminations; but I have not seen it shown in 
regard to any book that it is characterised by the 
presence of the older forms alone, or by their com¬ 
plete absence. A verse or a formula may be pro¬ 
nounced older or more recent on this ground; hut 
[ question whether the test can be successfully 
applied to any whole book or section of a book. 

Among metres certain forms are, as I think 1 can 
show, generally associated with the older gram¬ 
matical forms, and with the apparently older forms 
of narrative or dogma. The passages In which these 
metres are found may. perhaps, be pronounced to be 
the oldest portions ; but 1 am not prepared to 
advance this as a matured conclusion. 

2, One very important Sutta, to which frequent 
reference has been made, that which records the last 
doings and sayings of the Buddha and his final 
decease, the Maha Parinibbana Sutta (translated in 
the Sacred Books of the Easi^ vol, xi.), bears in¬ 
dications not only of a late date, but, as 1 think, of a 
particular date, that of the reign of Asoka. The 
grounds of this conviction I must try fully to explain. 







The first poljit to be mentioned, interesting as it is, 
is not one on which I found much, The Sutta con¬ 
tains a supposed propliecy of Gotama’s, to the effect 
that Tatali, then an insignificant district or village 
(Pataligama), should become a great and important 
city (Pataliputta or Patna). To Uuddhists, who 
believe in the Buddha's power to foretell the future, 
no argument can be founded on this. But all who 
are not Buddhists, and many who arc, will agree that 
the passage was written after the city' had become 
important; and that the only question is, At what 
time did this take place ? There is a tradition of 
doubtful value/ that it became the royal residence 
somewhat before 381 ec. ; and the Sinhalese 
Chronicle tells us that about that date Asoka. the 
son of Susaniga, reigned there/ Another tradition 
preser\'ed by the Chinese pilgrim. Hiouen Thsang. 
says that it was the great Asoka who ' quitted 
Rajagaha. and fixed Ins court at Pataliputta* How¬ 
ever, while there reniains this uncertainty, 1 can 
not absolutely claim the argument from this pro¬ 
phecy in support of any date later than 3S1 h,c. 

1 will not, however, conceal my conviction that 
the earlier Asoka is a fictitious person; and that 

' Sec Proresscir Kh^-s Oiivktl’ InlroducUMI to tiu* .TcUrrJ Baaiti tf lit £:ast 
voL p, it!, ' 

» Dipavutan, r. af, Rul this is absstil from Sufllafita riidiT (Old, p, ^<14.511, 
Which cmphiutlscs, as Dlpnvnnsa di>a dsewherfl, Ohntnmasolta,** reiminirat pjiuli- 
JJtltta. 

* Qnoretl by OldeabciE, tnlmdticliDn 10 Vinayi, p. 33, This canoot he 
tnte, lu it u ccrtnin Ftom the Orrtit histoFiaus that CaJldBfiutli WAs csUldUtwl 
al tWibDihm, 
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the true founder of tlie greatness of the city was 
Asoka Piyadasi. 

The Sutta opens by representing the king of 
Magadha as proposing to wage war against the 
Vajjians, and the Buddha as inquiring at great length 
into the degree of harmony which prevailed among 
the Vaj'jians, and saying that on their unity their 
prosperity depended. Now it was the Vajjians whose 
schism, according to the Culla Vagga, gave rise to 
the proceedings called the Council of Vesali. 

It contains an account of the character of a 
Cakkavatti king or universal monarch, and of the 
■way of burj'ing one with ceremonies like those for a 
Buddha. Now Asoka Pij'adasi was, as far as W'e 
know, the first, and certainly the first for several 
centuries, who answered to the description of a 
universal monarch. In him was embodied the 
Cakkavatti idea. In the days of tlie supposed 
Kalasoka, before the Greeks had erected the dynasty 
of Candagutta, the idea could hardly have been 
framed. 

The Sutta orders the erection of dagabas or 
relic-shrines, a thing of which we hear nothing in 
the early books. This Asoka did : from his time, and 
from the succeeding century, date the majority of the 
dagabas oi India and of Ceylon. But what is 
particularly significant, it is stated in tlie Sutta that 
by the atlvice of Dona (see p. 85) these dagabas 
were to be erected, not in certain tribal provinces 
only, but in a great variety of places, so that the 
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religion might be propagated over all the world- 
This is utterly out of place in 381 B.C., but accords 
exactly with the proceedings of Piyadasi- 

The Sutta says that the builders of Pataliputta 
named one of the gates Gotama's gate, and one of 
the ferries Gotama's ferry. Who is most likely to 
have given these names ? Surely the great patron 
of Buddhism, the king who was converted to it— 
from which we may probably infer that his immediate 
predecessors were not Buddhists—'and who turned 
all his energies to establish and glorify the religion ? 

From these considerations, 1 conclude that the 
Parinlbbana Sutta was compiled at a time which later 
tradition claimed as the time of Kalasoka, and of the 
Vesali proceedings, but which there is very great 
reason to suspect was the time of Asoka Piyadasi. 

If there is reason, on other grounds, to suspect 
Kalasoka of being Rctitious, the probability of what 
] suggest is greatly increased. 

But the Parinlbbana Sutta does not stand alone. It 
is very closely allied to theSamyutta^ and Anguttara* 
Nika^'as, and to some of the more systematic Suttas 
of the other Nikayas, A verj'" large part of the 
Pitakas must be brought down, as regards final com¬ 
pilation, to the date which is assigned to the Pari- 
nibbana Sutta,* 

1 c/^ hcL sra vrishtng ihi Hutltllkn lu fcmsiin ; I'i, jtx. i, on the 

cficmTtviicy of the UduTk* elc, j )t?i. J', when in a comrnenT on ihc tommon. 

dc., the voids, arc used, ' hdni j cf* paiiScaokhi no vyJdlu-' 

® Iw 23 s ^ (CdkkftrAttj, iSj, 1S7, 

* tr£. Sanmh. Sul Is, whi^n the k irprcsciitctl having docic as 

Piyarlaij did, tfied oEhef tcftcbcis^ lolled bis brothers^ etc. 
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And we have seen that tradition, according' at 
least to Ceylon interpretation, does hint at some part 
at any rate of the latest Pitaka dating from Asoka’s 
time. 

The next step in the argument, which I borrow 
in the main from Professor Oldenberg, proves that 
the whole Abhidhamma Pitaka, as a collection, "was 
later than Kalasoka and Vesali. 

The Buddhist canonical books are grouped in 
three collections or Pitakas. The Collection of the 
Rule, or Vinaya Pitaka, the collection of Suttas, or 
Stitta Pitaka, and a third called Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
The three together are called the Tipitaka, 

Now the word Tipitaka is not found in the Vinaya, 
nor, I believe, as far as is known, in either of the 
other collections. A ninefold classification, purport- 
ing to be exhaustive, of all the Buddha’s teachings, 
does often occur. The Vinaya contains a record of 
two councils in which, especially in the first, the total 
and complete canon is said to have been defined \ but 
neither here docs the word Tipitaka, or even Pitaka 
itself, occur. It seems certain, therefore, that the 
arrangement in three Pitakas was a late arrange¬ 
ment. 

A twofold grouping of the literature was inevitable 
from the first. The religious literature of every sect 
must have been more or less definitely divided into 
the hvo heads of rules and sermons; into rules of 
discipline, and discourses on good and evil, and the 
way of escape. It was hardly possible that the 
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teachings of Goiama should be collected at all with¬ 
out being distinguished into what would correspond 
substantially to a Vinaya Pi taka and a Sutta Pitaka, 
But there is no such natural place for a third, an 
Abhidhanima- This is of the nature of an addition. 
Its contents do not differ much from those of the 
Sutta Pitaka. The Vinaya and the Suttas must have 
existed before the Abhidhanima, 

And there is abundant evidence that this was the 
case; abundant traces In the canonical books of a 
time when there were but hvo divisions of the litera¬ 
ture. The one was always called Vinaya ; but the 
other is called, within the sacred books themselves, 
not Sutta Pitaka, but Dliajuma or Doctrine. The 
two words, Vinaya and Dhamma, or In one word, 
Dhammavirtaya, occur very frequently. They mean 
sometimes doctrine and discipline, as when it is said, 
at the admission of a convert, 'one who was before 
a professor of another creed desires admission into 
this doctrine and discipline,' At other times they 
mean the books of doctrine and the books of disci¬ 
pline, as when it is recorded in the Culla Vagga 
that at tlic first council Updli recited Vinaya, and 
Ananda recited Dhamma. That the Dhamma there 
said to have been recited was the collection of 
books now called the Sutta Pitaka is certain; for 
the five sections which form that Pitaka are expressly 
referred to, and the first Sutta of each I's specified 
by name. And these two, Vinaya and Dhamma, 
it is stated, were the whole. At the time, there- 
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fore, when the last chapters of the CuUa Va^a were 
written, there w'as a Vinaya Collection and a Sutta 
Collection, but there was not an Abhidhamma.^ 
There wrere not three Pitakas r the literature, as 
wc now have it, was not complete. (At the same 
time, it must be admitted that the whole completed 
canon w'as called Dhamma and Vinaya: e,g. in 
Samantapasadikd, we constantly find this expres¬ 
sion side by side with Tipitakam. See especially in 
the account of the Third Council, Samant. p. 31^ 
ad Jtn.) 

What dale was this at which the Abhidhamma 
had not been added ? It W'as certainly after what 
is called the Council of Vesali, ac, 3®^ ■ 
contains the record of that event.ii That is the 
earliest possible date, but it is by no means the latest 
possible. 

And when the statement of the books, that all was 
completed at the First Council, or at any rate at Vesali, 
is thus shown to be ennoneouH, we have no reason 
remaining for assigning to the completion any earlier 
date than on other grounds seems probable. 

But to this it may be replied ; Although the third 
Pi taka w'as added later, and although the covers of the 
Suttit Pitaka may for a long time have stood open to 
admit new compositions and compilations^ or spoils 

* nic wijftl ■ AblikltLamma * ocoatis Ifi itii? VinpLya md Sirtlnsj but not as the 
name of a hook bcxiAts. 

= In llie of the Vrrsdli pctotindingit the« U tmj mratimi oF A reviii-CHf 

uF the whulc [SCB below, p. J9j], hul ibc pbinscfl Dliamma and Vmsiyii Omr fre- 
qncnltyp AbbUhajnma nc^r j nnrin tbc Inuning^ ftKlibcd to Rem La in Chap, 
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adapted to Buddhist use from other literatures, yei 
we are bound to believe that the main body of the 
canon was completed, as tradition says all was, before 
the Council of VesalL 

r radition tells us, [ answer, with even greater 
minuteness and circumstantiality, that it w-as all 
completed at the Council of Rajagaha. It proves 
too much. 

And tradition about Vesali is not all on one side; 
the oldest, If I mistake not, looks the other way. 

At this point dten I must invite the reader's atten* 
tion to the subject of the so-called Three Councils; 
and r will begin by stating the conclusion to w^hich 1 
have come. I have arrived at it widi reluctance, 
because in doing so T have had to part company, not 
only with Sinhalese tradition, but to some extent with 
Dr. Oldcnberg, He holds that the Vesali proceedings 
did take place about 381 b.c„ and that when they took 
place the Vinaya Pimka at least was substantially 
complete, I cannot agree either that we know the 
date of these proceedings, or that we can infer from 
the record of them anything about the state of the 
literature at that date. If 1 am Hght in this latter 
position, the date matters little. 

hly conclusion is, that whatever Council was held 
in Asoka's time, it was the first Council of which we 
have any information; that the ‘Council of Rajagaha' 
is entirely fictitious, and that the proceedings at Vesali 
were not a council. 

We have two sources of information about the 
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earlier councils j first, the two last chapters of the Culla 
Vagga, which is the last section of the Vinaya Fitaka; 
and secondly, the Sinhalese tradition, as embodied in 
the Dipavansa and in Buddhag;hosha*s historical intro¬ 
duction to the commentary on the Vinaya, The w'ell- 
known story of the three councils is derived from the 
latter source alone, 

The first is recorded, though not under the title of 
a council (see below), not only in the Sinhalese tradition 
but in the Vinaya Pitaka itself, in the eleventh chapter 
of the Culla Vagga. It is there narrated with the 
utmost circumstantiality : the Sinluilese story is taken 
thence, 

'I'he reader will remember, perhaps, that at the time 
of the Buddha's final decease there was one disloyal 
voice raised, that of Subhadda, who said : * We are 
well rid of him—now we can do as we like.' It was to 
meet this disloyal suggestion, says the eleventh chap¬ 
ter, that five hundred of the most eminent of his monks 
assembled at Rajagaha, with much pomp and circum¬ 
stance. under the presidency of Kassapa, and the 
entire Vinaya was chanted through by Upali, and the 
Dhamma or Sutta Pitaka in like manner by Ananda. 
It was retained in memory with absolute exactness by 
the five hundred, and was never afterwards added to 
or altered, except by the addition of a few headings 
□r divisions of sections. 

The Sinhalese Dipavansa, our earliest authority 
after the canonical books, repeats this story briefly but 
without alteration. Buddhaghosha, however, perhaps 
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to correct what appeared to lie an omission, adds, that 
in this place under the head of ■ Khuddakanikij-o* is 
included a// rest of words of the Buddha} 
Elsewhere it includes only all the rest of the Sutta 
Pitaha. But there is not the slightest reason to think 
that tlie Ceylon tradition, or the similar account current 
among the Northern lluddhisis, is independent of the 
account in the Culla Vagga, Over that account there 
hangs a grave suspicion. There are ten books of the 
Mabt Vagga, tw^elve of tlie Culla Vaggn- The last 
two are peculiar in character and contents. One of 
these relates the Council of Rajagaha, the other that 
of Vesali. The Council of Rajagaha, which is thus 
held to have settled the Buddhist canon, is never 
alluded to in any other part of these books. In those 
books there are many references to Buddha’s words, 
to doubts about them, to Suttas being disused and 
forgotteoj and so on ; but not one reference, so far as 
is known, to the Council of Rajagaha, Further, the 
Parinibbana Sutta, which mentions w'hat took place 
after the Buddha’s death, and mentions that remark 
of Subhaddha, which is said to have suggested the 
council, makes no allusion to any council. Clearly, as 
Dr. OMenberg says, ’the authors of the ParinibbLna 
Sutta knew nothing of the First Council.’ 

That the council took place under the circumstances 
described is of course incredible, but from what has 
been said the reader will see, not only that it was not 
a fact, but that the tradition of it wfas a late tradition. 

' Introdiictifln. OldcnIfeiB. p. api. 
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The Second Council, according to the Dipavansa, 
took place at Vesali, exactly a hundred years after the 
Buddha’s death. Certain Vajjian monks had promul¬ 
gated heretical notions on ten extremely trifling points; 
points which bear, I think, the appearance of having 
been especially selected as trilling, to show how minute 
was the orthodoxy which they disturbed. Twelve 
thousand Vajjians, says the Dipavansa, asBembled, and 
proclaimed at Vesali these ten points. To subdue 
these, twelve hundred thousand orthodox monks assem¬ 
bled. They crushed the heretics, and appointed seven 
hundred of their own number to hold a council, This 
was the second council. Meanwhile, the wicked Vaj¬ 
jians also met and held a schismatical council, which 
was called, from its being attended by ten thousand 
persons, the Great Council. At this many alterations 
were made in the original reduction of the Pitaka. 
They transposed Suttas. destroyed tlie meaning of 
both Pitakas, etc. : ' Rejecting single passages of the 
Suttas, and of the profound Vinaya, they composed 
other Suttas and another Vinaya which had (only) the 
appearance' (of the genuine one). Then follow the 
details of certain changes which they made. 

Such is the Dipavansa account of the Vesali 
Council; but it differs very widely from that in the 
Culla Vagga. The Culla Vagga knows of no great 
assemblies, either of heretics or orthodox. The ten 
points are the same, but the method of dealing with 
the difhculty is altogether different. 

The points at issue were discussed at first among 
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indlviduiils, and the description of this is most life¬ 
like and probable ; till, as we read (xiL 2, 7), ‘ The 
Community met tog^ether with the intention of inquir¬ 
ing into tills legal question.' The Community here is 
not a general convention of the whole body of monks, 
but the local Community. Having met together, 
it proceeded to follow (as Professor Rhys Davids 
has pointed out) the rules laid down in CulLi Vagga, 
iv. aOj for the appointment of a committee, and by 
that committee the matter was decided. 

These proceedings were not only not a council like 
that at Rajagaha, or like that M'hich we may suppose 
to have been attributed to Asoka, but they obviously 
did not constitute a council at all. It was an applica¬ 
tion of the ordinary rules of business to a local dispute. 

Nor is there any indication in the body of the 
chapter (Culla Vagga, xii.) in which all this is recorded, 
that it was regarded as an occasion parallel in dignity 
to that ascribed to lUjagalia. There Is no hint In 
the body of the chapter that the Vinaya was recited 
at all. 

At the end of the chapter occurs the sentence—quite 
out of keeping with wliat has preceded—‘ Whereas at 
this rehearsal of the Vinaya seven hundred Bhikkus, 
without one more, without one being wanting, took 
part, therefore is that rehearsal of the Vinaya called 
that of the seven hundred,' This is an exact repetition 
of the last sentence of the previous chapter, which says 
the same—only with five hundred instead of seven 
hundred^f the rehearsal at Rajagaha. It is impos- 
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siblc to repress the suspicion that this sentence was 
a very much later addition, added to the chapter 
after the idea of a series of councils had arisen, to 
bring the Vcsali proceedings into line with the 
Council of Rajagaha. 

Now in tills collision of authorities, in which 
the Dipavansa, compiled in Ceylon in the fourth 
century a.d., is in conflict with the canonical book, 
the former has no weight; and the earlier authority', 
except in the closing sentence, on which 1 have just 
commented, does not allude to any sort of recension 
of the canon. In short, as Dr. Oldcnberg says, ‘the 
tradition of the Second Council in Its authentic form, 
does not bring tliis council into any authentic relation 
with the sacred books,' 

Dr, Oldcnberg adds, that the tradition ‘ is histori¬ 
cal.' To what extent ? Not as a history of a council: 
that it is not. but as the history of certain special and 
local proceedings. 

It is very gratifying to me to find that my view 
of these matters does not, so far, differ widely from 
that expressed by Professor Max Muller, In his 
valuable Preface to volume x, of Sacred Books of 
Uic Eastf a preface which, I am rather ashamed to 
confess, I had not studied when 1 wrote this chapter. 
He ends with the words: ‘ To my mind all dates 
beyond Candragupta are purely tentative, resting far 
more on a chronological theory than on actual tradi¬ 
tion ; and though I do not doubt the historical 
character of the Council of Vaisali, f look upon the 
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date assigned to it, on the authority of the Dipavansa 
and Maltavansa, as, for the present, hypothetical only.’ 

We have not arrived yet at any intimation of a 
date by which the books had been compiled, nor 
have we come across a council.^ 

From what has been alleged, the conclusion seems 
to follow that the whole idea of a series of councils 
was late. That Idea was not, perhaps, even in the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, used exactly with the meaning 
which the word is liable, from association of the word 
with the councils of Cliristendom, to call up in Euro¬ 
pean minds. But the belief that there had been a 
series of recensions did certainly arise. To which 
facts was it due ? 

Certainly not to a Council of Rajagaha having 
been succeeded by a Council of Vesali. No historian 
believes in the first \ and the second was not a council. 
Professor Oldenberg believes that the account of the 
Vesal: proceedings is substantially historical; and that 
the Rajagaha assembly is a fictitious double of it. 
But how should the idea of a series of sangitis arise 
out of one event to which that title hardly applies ? 
What was the genuine fact of which these are the 
reflection ? 

' Even b ll]t pipvfludiiij; sqnlciifc no wqril is used whtfill tlrcessnrily metms a 
ceunclL Tht: word Swiefti, pnpulftrly rcnilered ctnuKil, b^.-iring that dismiiig 
*t a latqr djifr (Dhilusoiii mule a iltika SnBsili AMnuansa), Dieanl onty, 

ID the dayt nr the ninki imniMlntiini, what Rhys tHvids cmitiaisly nmdeis it, 

* rEtiEamt.' It means, properlj, chantmp it^qther. Da ho renderE it in Etie 
oF the RiJajiaha assembly. In the Maha Vaggu, Iv. 15, 3. Vtjwya 
SuiffiLi [| nsed, not of any ccmndl, faert ol .in ann ja[ redtatiqn ; In CuIJa Vmm, 

*- I7i it lo mcBia the f&rnrnla reciteJ. 
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The answer is, The council held in Asoka's days, 
and contitionly called the Council of Patna. 

The Sinhalese traditions, on which the chroniclers 
and Buddhaghosha drew, utterly untrustworthy as 
they are in regard to events of the fourtli or fifth 
century B.C,, had certainly good information in regard 
to Asoka. Their statements about him are borne 
out by his own inscriptions, and by the reHc-box of 
Majjhlma, to an extent which leaves no doubt ol 
their vcracitjf. It is therefore incredible that they 
should not have known whetlicr there was held in 
his time a council for the recension of the sacred 
books or not. They say there was. There is 
nothing to account for their saying so except the 
fact 

The Dipavansa account of this ‘ Third* Council is 
as follows i 

' In order to destroy the infidels, many disciples of 
Buddha, sixty thousand sons of the Jina, assembled. 
At that convocation, the son of Moggali (Moggali- 
putta) was the president The presiding Thera, in 
order to purify his own doctrine, and to establish the 
faith for a long time, selected one thousand Arabats, 
choosing the best ones, and held a council In the 
monastery of the Asokardma. which had been built 
by king Dhammasoka, the third convocation was 
hnished in the space of nine months,’' 

It is not mentioned in his Edicts. The last 
one is addressed, it is true, to the Community of 

i IjHpui’aiiM, ml jcii 51, S7f lrfln»lat£^ bjf Dr. 
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Magadha,! But that expression means the local Com¬ 
munity, It says nothing whatever about their being 
assembled. But his addressing them as a body is 
obviously compatible, and something more than com¬ 
patible, with their being assembled on some special 
occasion. 

But there are grounds much safer than this for 
infeiring from the Kdicts that something like a recen¬ 
sion of the sacred books took place. 

In the earlier Edicts, although the king appears 
as the advocate of Buddhist principles, the techni¬ 
calities, the books, the names of Buddhism are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. But as his reign goes on 
the definiteness of his Buddhism increases, till in the 
latest Edicts he uses technical language, specifies 
particular books or discourses, and says — -In words 
which might be taken from the Anguttara Nikdya— 
that all that was said by the Buddha was well said. 

Does not this agree with the intimation, which 
reaches us from other sources, that during his reign 
something was done towards the arrangement and 
formulation of the Buddhist literature } That it 
existed in its completeness at any time during his 
reign, I find it difficult to believe. Professor Sniiiart, 
who has studied his Edicts so closely, declares that 
he cannot have known the Tipitaka. Strange indeed 


'MflEidbi Coniin^nllr' tK« ki^s 

■ .11V .D fitnenJ, Hii rwjoo for th= 5Be£«i[Do:r U, lh= 

iraprobahlllty e>r the femes puhliihingin the Jir Nnrti-west a le[ [er to the tml 
mnmiuiuty of Bihw, Bui the meaning thus aisiEned to the words »emt em 

tnoTE UBpinDuaiblc. 
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would it be. if he did know it. that he should not 
have named it. 

In Asoka’s day, then, as 1 conclude, the mass of 
the Buddhist Uterature began to be arranged. 
Possibly within Itis reign this was accomplished. 
The addition of the Abhidhamma may have been 
definitely made within the lifetime of Moggallputta. 
Possibly Mabinda carried over our present Three 
Pitakas to Ceylon (see note at end of this chapter), 
or it may have been still many years before the 
process was completed. But that it was completed 
before Asoka's reign, or before India had felt that 
Grseco-Buddhist impulse, of which Asoka is the im¬ 
personation — this will not long be believed.’^ 

For the Ceylon Chronicles 1 have much respect, 
but 1 cannot trust them for the time before Buddhism 
was introduced. There was no one, by their own 
showing, likely to have kept records before that date. 

From the time of Mahinda’s arrival the monks 
of Anuradhapura kept, I suppose, pretty continuous 
records; and Mahinda had brought tltem genuine 
traditions of the Buddha’s time, and some recollec¬ 
tions of recent events in India, All about Asoka, 
and a little about his father, and that his dynasty 
began with his grandfather^—this they knew,— it 
belonged to the surroundings of the centre and 
source of their enlightenment. It is no blame to the 
Ceylon authorities that they 'could not remember 
before they were born.' From the time when 

* See ihe NoLc an p, 307. 
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Buddhism was Introduced into the island, they 
evidently kept records of considerable merit; but for 
what they tdl us of earlier times they must have 
drawn on imagination. To this source I attribute 
the lists of kings between Ajatasattu and Candagutta, 
and the list of elders between Kassapa and Moggali. 
These are very circumstantial, but certainly incon* 
sistent with one anotJier; they have, I think, no 
ascertainable value. 

And If it be asked, May not Mahinda have 
brought over correct records of the past history of 
Buddhism in India? I reply, first, that there is no 
evidence that he did; and, secondly, that it is ex¬ 
tremely improbable that records of Buddhism as a 
whole were kept in the early days of Buddhism. We 
do not find in the sacred books much indication of a 
centralised system; the idea of a single centre was 
the growth of later times, called out by divisions, 
and the necessity of meeting them. 

Nor was there in India, apart from Buddhism, the 
habit of keeping such records. The means, indeed, 
for doing so were wanting. Only eve n ts, such as coul d 
be commemorated in verse, could be lianded down 
before writing was known. The names of kings and 
the length of the reign of each are not of this nature. 
A memorial verse filled with the names of kings 
could not be made, since there would not be names 
enough to make a verse, till four or five kings had 
died; by which time the regnal years, if not the 
name, of the first of them must have been forgotten. 
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Further, the complete break of dynasty and of con¬ 
stitution which occurred when Candagutta was raised 
to power would almost certainly have destroyed all 
continuity of public records. 

All these considerations, I think, justify us in dis- “ 
regarding, however circumstantial they may be, the 
chronological and historical assertions of Dipavansa. 
as to the fourth and fifth centuries W.c. 

If this be the case, there is no reason to believe 
that the Vesali proceedings took place anything like 
as early as 3S1 b.c. Internal evidence would point 
to a date very close to that at winch the record was 
compiled. The narrative of the proceedings in Culla 
chapter xlL, is circumstantial and life-like. 
The other books of the Culla Vagga, giving direc¬ 
tions for such proceedings, are entirely of a piece 
with the narrative; they cannot have been con¬ 
structed at widely different dates. In fact, the 
shortest Interval which will allow of their date having 
been forgotten, and of their being treated as matters 
of the past, is tlte Interval which suits best with the 
facts. 

As soon as the canon had been formulated and 
the orthodox system clearly defined as against all 
others, it was perfectly natural that efforts should 
immediately be made to publish over the world this 
* Doctrine of the Elders ' (Theravida); and this is 
exactly the connection in wliich the Dipavansa puts 
the two things. ^ The presiding Thera (Moggali- 
putta)i in order to purify his own doctrine and to 

U 
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establish the Faith for a long time, selected one thou¬ 
sand Arahats, choosing the best ones, and held a 
Council In the monastery of the Asokirama, which 
had been built by King Dhammasoka^ this third con¬ 
vocation was finished in the space of nine months* 

* Here ends the Council of the True Faith, which 
lasted nine months. 

vFar-seeing Moggaliputta, who perceived by his 
supernatural vision the propagation of the Faith in the 
future in the neighbouring countries, sent Majjhantika 
and other Theras, each with four companions, for the 
sake of establishing the Faith in foreign countries, 
and for the enlightenment of men^ Preach ye to¬ 
gether with your brethren poiycrfully the most 
excellent religion to the foreign countries, out of com¬ 
passion for created beings. * 

And among the details of this mission are the 
folio wing: — 

‘The wdse Thera called Yonakadhamma-rakkhita^ 
converted the Aparantaka country by preaching the 
Aggikkhandopama Sutta. . . . The Thera who origi¬ 
nated from the Kassapa tribe, Majjhima^ Durabhisiira, 
Sahadeva, Mdlakadeva, converted the multitude of 
Yakkhas in the Himavat. , , ^ Mahmdai going whth 
four companions to the most excellent island of Lanka, 

^ Kilhcr ' Grwk,’ or *■ sent In STie GrerltSi' Pro- 

bnbly ihc forna^t. Th b 1 > Ehc carliE^tL rdTcnmcc I hs.vf notioed (but I oinnol 
ADif limt it ift tbe oAtliQl) to the Greeks. If iJicre ip HP aIIuhoq in any of tbe 
carliei bonks to tbe Greeks, wbo are fo fTequHpliy tn in biiloiy, 

ihu is n V'TTy blrong CDnErmatian fi| tllC view n1>4ve Expressed as |p l]ic date 
IbE i^mpLlslEoii. 
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firmly' established there the Faith aad released many 
people from their fetters." ^ 

In thus bringing' down to the latter part of the 
third century e*C- the date of the compilation and 
arrangement of the Buddhist books, which had been 
growing and accumulating for two centuries^ 1 have 
no fear that I am over-scepticaL If 1 have a mis-^ 
giving—and one does sometimes come across me— 
it is lest I have relied too much on the Sinhalese 
Chronicles in the matter of Asoka and Mahinda. 
But this misgiving is quieted vrhenever I recall 
those Bharhut sculptures with titles quoting the 
Pitaha, that box with Majjhima^s name on it, and the 
language of the Edict of Bair at. 


Note on the Pitakas and the Ruwanweli 
D AO A BA* 

Asa interesting coramentiiry on the biography of the Buddha is 
found in Mahavansa {chapter ixx.b whcte a list is given of the 
sculptures with which a great king of Ceylon, DuUhagamini, adorned 
the B.iiwariwe1i Dagaba about i6t* They include: The 
events near the Bo-tree (in seven tiines seveiij not four times seven 
days); the request of Brahma; the Setting in niDtion of the liVheeJ, 
etc*; the Ordination of Yasa; the Bhaddavaggiya Princes; Con¬ 
version of Jatilas; Visit of Bimbisiia; Entrance 10 Kajagaha; 
Acceptance of Bamboo Park; the Eighty Disdples; Journey to 
KapilavatthUf and Golden Ambulatory; Admission of Rahuta and 
Nanda; Acceptance of Jetavana. So far ah are p.lmost exactly in 
accord with the Vinaya. 

Then ^btl□w a o umber of events either not in the Pitakas or 
under different titles 
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Miracle at pates of ; Sermon to Mother sn Ta^^timsa; 

^Lirarle to TJevas after it (after Abhidbamina); Inieirogation of 
Elders on return from Tavatiutsaj; Delivery of the Mahasamaya 
Suita; Delivery of the Kahulovada Sntta ^ Dultvery of the Maha- 
mayala Stitta ; Attack by Dhammasala at the inatigation of Deva- 
datta; Discourse to Alavaka j Discouise to Angulimdla : Discourae 
to Apalila ; Discourse to Parayana ErahmanSv 

The journey to the Tavatiiusa heaven accounts for four of 
these, seven are discourses, and one belongs to the Vanaya (Culla 
Vagga) accotint of Devadalta. 

Froti) this point the Ltadition of the Parinibb^ Sutta is strictly 
followed. 

The Determination to decease in three months; Cunda's Olfering;; 
the Gift of Pukkusa; the Drinking of the Kakuttha Water; the 
Paiinibbana; LanienuUon ofDevaa; Homage of Maha Kassapa ; 
Self-ignition of Pyre ; Division of relics by Dona. 

This hat of sculptures represent almost exactly the biography 
contained in the Pitakas, as we have displayed it in Chapter iv* All 
the scenes n>ay be derived from the first book of the Maha Vaggn, 
arid from the Paiinibb. Sutta^ except such as describe the delivery of 
various Suttas^ and one important grou p, that of the scenes connected 
witii the visit Ld the Tavatitusa heaven. 

It IS cnndcdt that this passage, if it can be relied on, shows that 
Dutthagamini possessed substantially our present Pi takas. Can it 
be relied on ? In other words, is this list of sculptures drawn by the 
chronicler from w'bat he saw on the Ruwanweli Dagahat or from 
bis books? Docs the li.-it date frotn i6d b.o, or 400 a.d* ? 

It is possible. In spite of the earlier Tamil invaders, who are not 
said to have defaced the dagaba ais later ones did, and in spite of the 
new works w'hich VattagaTnini (Mahavansa^ ^xivv) added, that all or 
nearly all of Dutthagdmini's work existed when Mahanama wrote. 
On the other bund, it is certain that much of the chronicler^s account 
of Duttlmg^mirLi's construction of the daguba is mere romande, or 
improbable tradition. From the supentatural bricklayers, the 
slowest of whom could build in a day as much as a hundred carts 
could bring, to the eighty Tour thousand priests who w^ere present 
at the dedication, the whole story is embellished with the exagger¬ 
ations of fancy. Rut that would not necessarily discredit cither the 
central facL% or even details in the description of that which was 
within the chroniclers owm knowledge* liowevcr, w^e come 
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to tie rdic-case, composc^d of sU slabs of alabaster^ each dghiy 
cubits loDg and broad, by eight inches thick, which according to the 
chronicler was, and, if he is nght^ is now inside the dagabap wc find 
that he cannot have been senously attctnpLing to picture to himseLf 
what he described. He cannot have seen it* He is describing an 
imaginary dagaba^ not the real one. For apart from the absurdity 
of the slabs of alahaater of the proportion of sheets of cardboardp, 
the Ruwanweli Dagaba, as Mahanama saw it, would gcaicely hold 
such a box. It is said, however {Mahav^neap xxxiv), that king Vatta- 
gamini was mysteriously conducted into this wonderful relic-box, in 
which he had heard beatified beings chanting. 

Our chronicleTi it is certain^ consulted rather his iinaginadoii 
than his eyes in this part of the descripdoo. 

1 dare not, thereforep draw from the thirtieth chapter of the 
Mahavansa any confirmation of the opinion that our Fitaka was 
known to Dutthagamini, or that Mahinda taught it in Ceylon, 




PART III 


BUDDHISM IN CEYLON 

CHAPTER XXII 

MAHINDA AKD THE CONVERSIOrf OF CEVIX>N 

UR history is now to cross from India to Ceylon, 



and to trace the fortunes of Buddhism in the 
island, after its establishment there by Mabinda in 
the third century. But first we may not entirely pass 
over the account which is given — though of course 
fictitious, and I believe late — of the preparations 
made for this in Buddha's own time. The histo-, 
rians of Ceylon, whether the authors of the primitive 
monastery archives, or the original compilers of the 
Dipavansa and Mahavansa, or their later continua- 
tors, desired not unnaturally to represent the Buddha 
as having visited their island. They have not for 
that purpose either contradicted or interpolated the 
sacred text They have found, within the statements 
of the Tipi taka, opportunities recorded, which the 
Buddha used (as they say, and as the sacred text 
does not deny) for visits to Lanka. 

The Maha Vagga records among the marvels 
which preceded the conversion of Kassapa the Jatila, 
that the Buddha, aware of Kassapa's Jealousy of his 
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Influence, made a point of withdrawing on the day pf 
Kassapa’s festival. He obtained bis meal that day 
from Uttarakuni, and withdrew to eat It to the mystic 
lake Anotatta in the Himalaya. This was of course 
completed before midday. The Vlnaya says that he 
rested by the lake in the heat of tlie day ; but it does 
not mention how he spent the latter part of the after¬ 
noon. He returned, we read, before night. The gap Is 
supplied by the Mahavansa. * On that very afternoon, 
being the ninth montli of his Buddhahood, at the full 
moon of the constellation “ Phussa ” unattended (he) 
“visited Lanka” for the purpose of sanctifying Lanka.’^ 
The purpose of this visit was to clear the Island of 
the yakkhas (demons; wood, forest, or savage beings), 
wLo were not likely to make good followers of the 
Buddha, Taking advantage of one of their assemblies, 
when they were gathered together In a beautiful 
garden in the centre of the island, the Buddha ap¬ 
peared unexpectedly In the air above them ; terrified 
them by storms and rain, and cold and darkness, till 
they offered to him the whole Island. He dispelled 
their terrors and seated himself on the earth among 
them, but soon caused flames to extend In every 
direction from the carpet on which he sat, till the 
yakkhas were driven to the shores. He then caused 
a delightful island called Giri, quite as attractive as 
Lanka, and prepared in every way for tlieir reception, 
to approach alongside: the yakkhas stepped on to it. 

^ Tfair tTaililioa^ ns ^Tcn in this plarv (MabrnTum), to the events thoit 
followni humcdizLtcly on the nEtainmcnt of HuddhiihDDd Ickllow^r Willi dlie ^Uight 
ftifTcnciijcCp tluiE in the Vinaya^ p. 37 lu/fra. 
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and it returned to its former place in tbe ocean. 
Thus, without difficulty or discontent, the undesirable 
population was disposed of. 

The island of Lanka was now occupied by local 
deities in inconceivable numbers, and these were 
soon converted. The chief of the local deities or 
devas, Suniana of Sumanakiila (Adam's Peak, now, 
but then Siunana's Peak), begged for something' 
worthy of worship, and the Buddha gave him a 
handful of his pure blue (hyacinthine ?) locks, wlvich 
the deva enshrined in an emerald casket. After 
the Nirvana of the Buddha—as the Mahavansa 
tells us. with less regard for the Mahaparinibbina 
Sutta—the thorax-bone was brought from the pyre 
by an elder named Sarabhu, and deposited in the 
same dagaba^ of emerald, which w;is enclosed in a 
larger one of marble. Later kings enlarged this 
further; and tliis is the history of the celebrated 
Mahij^gana Dagaba.® 

To bring the Buddha to Lanka during the early 
months of his Buddhahood, for which the Vinaya 
record is so detailed, was a feat of some ingenuity. 
None was shown in saying that In the fifth year, while 
staying in Jetavana, he paid a second visiL 

‘ This worJ, from ' lU. Jlaiu" ‘relic,* and ‘galifl, ^rbliaya' ■womh. recep¬ 
tacle,' It ^eially n^etl of laij^ buijdii^, but may be ilrictly Bi«d. as bere, ota 
small aske[. naw calltfj ‘ Kfliandawa.' The shape it the same itumaU aiuj ^eil. 

Al Allu. 1 : Nawara.., m cos^gtii Bafltcnne* die- (nw igjcnmcJ ofi the of Eh-c 
centfal mDunEilnaH Thb pW* on the hunks af the liliJmye] IgatijjTi, k now a ray 
ntHcute jpoL It \y, hnwcTET^ m houly Jis poGinhlc the 'cenlrc’ pf die isJsnds 
^ lalts fill the miiTtlSc of the cighicetith eeiituiy lhc fLamJian king h Mid lo have 
Tisiled ind admiretl it (Mahn V«4rsii, 99) ^ and it Was Tiaited by pitEnmft 

100 .) 
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At this time die island seems to have been occu- 
pied by Nagas (supernatural beings, men connected 
with serpents and serpent-worship, wild tribes of non- 
Aryans), and a great quarrel was going on among them. 
The Buddha pacified it by means not unlike those used 
at the former visit, and then preached anti converted 
many myriads of the Nagas. The geographical 
references in this story are the vaguest possible with 
one exception, which is probably the motive of the 
story'. One of the Naga kings, so converted, was the 
king of Kalyani (Kelani near Colombo) and to him 
the Buddha promised a visit. 

Accordingly, in the eighth year of Huddhahood 
the Buddha's third visit to Lanka took place, and 
several great centres of his worship were established. 
The Naga king entertained him at Kelani" he then 
went to Adam’s Peak and impressed his footprint in 
it; going thence he spent some time in meditation at 
Dighavapi, in the east of the island, and aftenvards at 
Anuradhapura (Meghavana) on the spots afterwards 
occupied by the Bo-tree, the Thuparama, and the Si la 
Dagaba, respectively. AH these visits are referred to 
in the fifteenth chapter. 

The Mahavansa has nothing further to say of the 
fortunes of Buddhism in Ceylon, until the days of 
Asoka. In fact, In the chapters (vi.-.x.) which narrate 
the supposed arrival of Vijayo, who is said to have 
been the son of a Hon, his reception by a kind of 
Circe, and the mere jumble of fairy tales which 
take tile place of a chronicle up to about B.c. 250, 
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one thing is clear, that the original compiler of these 
chapters— t,e. of all that precedes in Sinhalese 
history', the date of Asoka—represents the religion 
of the island in tliose days as Brahman.* We 
read of ' Paribbijakas/ and ' Niganthas/ etc,, and 
various Brahman rites, but of no Buddhist shrines, 
monks, or believers. Nor is Mahinda reported to 
have found, when he came to Lanka, any traces of 
the Buddha's visit. 

These romantic and inconsistent narratives of the 
preparation for Mahinda’s visit being disposed of,* we 
come to that visit itself. 

Here, I believe, we are on historical ground. 

It has been shown that the Pali chronicles, by 
their specification as the missionary of Asoka to 
the Himavanta country, of the very MajjhJma whose 
name is recorded as ' H imavanta teacher ’ in a monu¬ 
ment of a date not much later than Asoka, have amply 
established their claim to be trusted in regard to the 
history of that tlme. TJiere are very serious difficulties 
in the way of giving them the benefit of these creden¬ 
tials in regard to the times before Asoka, because 
for the earlier centuries the monuments are as much 
against them as from Asoka onwards they are in 
thoir favour. But it is clear that the author of the 
Mahavansa had access to good sources of tradition or 
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testimony about the missions which Piyadasi set on 
foot. We cannot, therefore, easily set aside his state* 
jiient that Asoka’s son Mahinda came as the preacher 
of Buddhism to Ceylon. The ivriter, who knew that 
Majjhima went to l limavanta. is likely to have known 
whether Mahinda came to Ceylon; especially when 
he writes in Ceylon, and with a view to the history of 
Ceylon. Indeed he records the other earlier matters 
only because they bear upon the history of Ceylon, 
The Dipavansa says : ' Mahinda going with four com¬ 
panions to the most excellent island of Lanka, firmly 
established (there) the faith, and released many people 
from their fetters,’* and goes on to give an elaborate, 
and of course imaginative and highly embellished, 
account of the Journey of Mahinda, his arrival at 
Anuradhapura, the royal city, his reception there by 
the king, Devanampiyatissa, and the establishment of 
Buddhism in the island. 

The king of Lanka was then the great Tlssa, 
Various wonders attended his birth. He was a great 
friend of Asoka; and of the wonderful treasures 
which his kingdom produced, no one, he said, ‘but my 
friend Dhammasoka is worthy.' He sent, therefore, 
'gems pearls, and a left-handed chank or shell, and 
three mystic chariot-poles, by ambassadors to Asoka 
at Patallputta. Asoka received them graciously, and 
conferred high office on the ambassadors. To Tissa 
he sent back a great variety of precious gifts, but, 
in particular, all the things necessary for anointing 

^ Dip* Tin, 
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and inaiit^rating a king. He sent also, to Jiis ally, 
this ' advice;' ‘ I have taken refuge in Buddha, and 
thou also do the same.' And he gave the ambas' 
sadors instruction to anoint Tissa^ihongh he was 
already king—a second time. 

This, in its admirable naivete, agrees accurately 
with what we I earn from Asoka's inscriptions. That 
monarch claims to be supreme over Tambapanni 
fCeylon. Taprobane), and to have sent to establish 
Buddhism in all his dominions. The Ceylon chron¬ 
icle gives the Ceylon version of the relation between 
the two kings. 

11 was just at this time that the great Council of 
Pataliputta was held, and when it was over, the 
wise Moggali, who had presided at it, sent out into 
many lands the missionaries of Buddhism. 7 'he 
chronicles record in spite of what obstacles, and by 
the use of what Suttas, the religion was established 
m each.J The conversion of Lanka was assigned 
by Moggali to Mablnda. 

Now, Mahinda, son of Asoka, was born while his 
father was as yet a viceroy under his father Bindusdra, 
in Ujjeni, or Ujain, In Avanll, a province In Central 
India; and his mother Devi still lived at Vedisa In that 
province; and it was from Vedisa, during a visit to her, 
and not directly from Patna, that Maliinda, when the 
destined moment arrived, miraculously took his flight 
to Ceylon. The moment was that of Tissa’s second 


* And InddcntaHy shawi irLal Suttas 

(*e]flfln before A,D, 400. 
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coronation, and wltcn he was prepared, in consequence 
of Asoka's tnessage, Co welcome Buddhism. 

KingTisaa had set out on an elk-hunt with a retinue 
of 4O1OOO men; and in pursuit of an elk, which was 
really a deity in disguise, he w as led to the place w here 
Mahindaandhiscompanionsw'ere, Hcwasdelighted 
at the siglit of the yellow robes, and was soon con¬ 
verted to tlicir faith. But not till his intelligence had 
been tested by a puzzle with which the readers of 
Buddhist books are now familiar enough. ' What is 
this tree called ? ’ asked the Elder. ' A mango; replied 
the king. ‘ Besides tliis one, are there any other mango 
trees ? ' ' There are many,* ‘ Besides this mango and 
those other maitgoes, are there any other trees in the 
world ? ' 'Yes, sir, there are many trees, but they are 
not mangoes; ‘ Besides the other mango-trees and the 
trees that are not mangoes, is there any other ? ’ ‘Yes, 
sir, this mango/ ‘Welldone,’ cried the Elder, 'thou art 
wise,’ When the king had been proved by this, and 
another puzzle very like it, to be capable of understand¬ 
ing, the Ciilahatthipddopama Sutta -was preached to 
him, and thereupon he and his 40,000 followers (one 
is rather disappointed to find them all standing by) 
attained deliverance.^ 

When Tissa discovered that the Elder w'as the son 
of his old friend and ally, he was the more delighted. 

The occasion was marked of course by innumerable 
wonders: innumerable devas, nagas, and winged 
serpents were converted. The princess Anuli, sister- 

^ A tranEkEion DrUib kituinclslOUft tlifacaiarse ti la hbis dinplcr. 
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in-Iaw of the king, with five hundred women, drew 
near, and tliey also entered on the first stage. And 
by the preaching of Devaddta Sutta a thousand of the 
common people were converted. The ladies next day 
attained the next stage, and wished to he * ordained,' 
but Mahinda said (t was not lawful for him to ordain 
them j his sister Sanghamitta must be sent fqr.» 

The description of the great number of elaborate 
buildings which were erected in places rendered sacred 
by some act of Mahinda, in what is now the district of 
Anuradhapura and Mihintale, occupies a large space in 
the Mahavansa, It is natural that this should be so, for 
the Mahavansa (in its original form) is essentially the 
Mstory of the Great Vihara, as Anuradhapura was 
formerly called. The name Anuradliapura does not 
occur in the account of M ah in da's settlement 

But the centra! act of the whole series of dedications 
was the donation to the Community of the Mahamegha 
Park, in exact imitation of the donation of the Veluvana 
by Bimbisara to the Buddha himself (chap, xv,). This 
gift, marking the 'establishment’ under royal protection 
of Buddhism in Ceylon, as it had been established in 
Magadha by Bimbisara, was signalised by several 
earthquakes. All the previous Buddhas of this cycle 
{or kalpa) had visited and sanctified that spot, under 
different names. On it were soon to stand the Bo-tree, 
the Brazen Palace, and innumerable sacred places, and 
hereafter, in Dutthagiimini's time, the Ruwanweli 
Dagaba, 


Tfi rc^iu^ to niiQSp ctCij Cll+Lp. xixj jIl 349. 
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Such was I'issa's first great work, the Mahavihara 
of Anuradhapunu He was next led to the hill, Missa, 
where Mahinda had first appeared to him, and there 
began the construction of sixty-eight rock-dwellings, 
which constituted the Vihara of the Shrine Hill, long 
afterwards named Mihintale. 

The third in order of his foundations was the 
ThupArama Dagaba. This was the first dagaba 
erected, as tradition goes, in Ceylon; and that which 
now bears its name, and which doubtless stands on 
the spot where the original one stood, has good 
claims to be considered the oldest building in Ceylon. 
It may, very probably, be in part the actual original 
It had the appearancci a few years ago, of a truly 
venerable building, but has of late been made ridi¬ 
culous W'ith the stucco and whitewash of the Buddhist 
revival. It is, like all Ceylon dagabas, a solid mass 
of brick, of the sliape of a bell, placed on a square 
base, and surmounted by a circular tower. But before 
it could be erected, a relic must be obtained to be 
enclosed in it, and this was accomplished by the 
boldest supernatural means. Not only did mes¬ 
sengers go through the air to Asoka's court to 
obtain such relics as tlie great monarch could bestow, 
but they were commissioned to go further—to Sakka, 
the prince of the (low'er) gods, and demand of him 
the right collar-bone of the Buddha. All this was 


For ibere wene po rdics of Ihc Baildhii ytt io LuilcBL This 
irufi atateiPCnt U contnilioted tbe sioiy in chap. L of S^rabku depo^itinj^ Lha 
in Lhe Uigalu^ 
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duly executed, and, after itiaiiy more marvels, the 
right collar-bone, idth a terrific earthquake, took its 
place under the Thuparama Dagaba. 

The next step was the obtaining of the Bodhi-tree 
branch. 7 'he king's nephew and minister, Arlttha, 
was deputed to ask for two things,—that Saiigharaitta. 
King Asokas daughter, should come and initiate the 
ladies of Lanka, and that she should bring with her 
the right branch of the great Bo-tree. The princess 
was immediately ready to obey the summons of her 
brother Mahinda.but as to the sacred tree, KingAsoka 
was ill doubt; it would be profane to cut it. But he 
was informed tliai the Buddha, when on the very point 
of his final decease, had (though tlie Jlahaparinibbina 
Sutta has omitted to mention it) resolved, amongst 
other resolves affecting Lanka, that this branch 
should sever itself from the tree and deposit Itself in 
the vase prepared for it. His anxiety was dispelled, 
and the goldsmith of the gods. Vissakamma, having 
made a vase of gold of gigantic size, the branch (to 
make a long story short) planted itself therein, and 
was conveyed, amid various miraculous circumstances, 
to Ceylon. Oriental embellishments are here accumu¬ 
lated to a pitch of exaggeration which is repulsive to 
an English reader. The effulgences, the flowers, the 
divine music, and the rest display no new invention, 
but they show how immense has been the significance 
of this Bo-tree branch to the Buddhists of Ceylon. 
According to the principle of criticism by ivhich I am 
guided, the wreaths of flowery^ fiction In which this 
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central tradition is almost buried, do not in any 
degree discredit the central tradition itself; and 
I am quite prepared, for my part, to believe that the 
Bo-tree which stands at Anuradhapura derives its life, 
without the intervention of any new seed, from the 
root of the Bo-tree which Asoka was instructed 
to worship. But for the accuracy of the identi¬ 
fication of that tree with the tree under which 
Gotama the Sakyan was resting when he first felt 
himself to have attained the truth,—for this there 
is no shadow of security. For there is not a hint 
in all the earlier literature, so far as 1 have seen it, 
that any note was taken in the earlier centuries of 
this particular tree.’ 

Such is the received tradition of the mission of 
Mahinda, and of the.foundation of the Anuradhapura 
shrines. It was at this Anuradhapura diat the 
chronicle w^as undoubtedly composed; and its nia- 
teriaJs were derived—as the author states in his 
preface—from materials found in the monasteries 
there.^ In a suburb of that city, at what is now 
called Mihintale, the ‘ Elder’ (as Mahinda was called 
/or cxTc/Zence), was established with a handsome 
monastic establishment: there he died.* The chron¬ 
icler was therefore in a perfectly good position for 
knowing all that was to be known about Mahinda, 

1 It ia brj- its alsract tmm Parinibbu vqU tvti. ; Snrrwd 

b/ tkg Esiift MU p. go. 

On th? b« Oldcnbcr^t Prificc, 

^ But it h TiCft CL'rtzim iluiL eIic chk'f c-ercftiLHiies m hk tondur 
till the puhlkatlcrti of Lhc 
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who may justly be called, on his authority, tlie founder 
of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

Some writers (as Professor Oldenberg, Preface to 
Vinaya, p. 1 , etc,) have been led by independent 
courses of argument to doubt the whole story, and 
the derivation of Ceylon Buddhism directly from 
Magadha. They think Buddhism found its way to 
Ceylon by way of the continent through gradual 
intercourse, and was not the result of a sudden con¬ 
version at the teaching of an individual. I cannot 
so set aside tlie evidence. In regard to the earlier 
history of the sacred books before Asoka's time, f 
incline, as I have admitted, to the side of scepticism, 
and 1 have shown why; but I cannot see any such 
reason here. That Mahinda came from Magadha by 
whatever stages to Ceylon, and established Bud¬ 
dhism by the favour of the king Tissa, who was 
an ally or a dependant of Asoka, and that Mahinda's 
sister Sanghamitta followed him and brought with 
her a branch of tlie tree which was held sacred in 
Bihar;—these are, 1 think, facts of history. They 
are decorated in the chronicle with innumerable embel¬ 
lishments,—the sea was covered with flowers, deities 
danced before the king, etc., etc.,—but these are but 
decorations which can be dropped out of notice 
without injury to the substance of the record. In 
regard even to European history we have come to 
leam that early stories are not, because they are 
mixed up with poetical fiction, therefore necessarily 
valueless to the historian, and still more certainly is 
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it the case in Indian literature, modem as well as 
ancient, that records adorned, or disfigured, which- 
e\'er we choose to call it, by wild exaggerations, are 
yet substantially true. We are not to doubt that 
a meeting was held, because it is said tha t 84.000 
monks attended it, or to doubt that many monks 
came because it is said that they came through the 
air. If we doubt the central part, it is on other 
grounds. 

One argument, which at first sight might seem to 
support the chronicle, cannot be justly alleged on its 
side; perhaps some will think the facts tell rather 
the other way. I allude to the name Mihintnle, 
borne by the place where the great Elder is said 
to have resided. It is sometimes taken for granted 
that this name, now attached to a place six miles 
cast of Anuradhapura, where several ancient temples 
and dagabas are, and where * Mahinda's bed ' 
(or place of meditation) is sliown,—that the name 
Mihintale is a witness, if not to the fact of Mahinda’s 
coming, at least to the antiquity of the stor>^ But 
this is not the case. The name cannot be shown to 
be an ancient one. It does not occur in the earlier 
part of the Mahavansa. There (ch, xvL, etc.) the 
place is called Cetiyagiri (Shrine Hill), which proves 
nothing. A tank was named by Aggabodhi, about 
1100 A.D., Mahindatata Vapi. This is, I believe, 
the earliest intimation that Cetiyagiri was getting to 
be called Mihintale, In later chapters we find a 
garden of the same name, and a tank MahindataJ^ka 
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(ch. Ixxix. V. 38^, which is the Pali equivalent of the 
Sinhalese Miltintale. But in the fourth centurj- a.d. 
the place had no such name. The fact that the 
histonaii gives an explanation of Its being called 
Cetiyagiri (ch. xvii.) and does not allude to—what 
would have been still more to his point—its being 
named after Mahinda. seems conclusive proof of this,^ 

This throws some doubt on the antiquity of the 
Mahinda tradition, but does not avail, in my judgment, 
to set it aside. 

The work which Mahinda effected was a thorough 
one. so far as Anuradhapura, tli,e royal city, was con¬ 
cerned. TIssa attempted to be the Asoka of Ceylon. 
He exchanged gifts with the great Indian emperor, 
and received advice—perhaps more peremptory In¬ 
structions, perhaps contributions—from him. It was 
natural that under his encouragement Tissa should 
carry on the work with vigour. 

Later kings, during the ne.xt century and a half, 
carried on the tradition of royal patronage, and built, 
w'e are told, the rest of the great dagabas. But Tissa’s 
work, the Thuparama, as it is called, the shrine which 
gave its name to the * Shrine Park '/trr cxcclknce, has 
the best claim to be actually identified with what we 
see to-day. Of this, and of other dagabas, we read 
several times in the later histoiy' that hostile kings 
destroyed them, anti tliey were afterwards restored 
by the next orthodox dynasty'. But it is no easy 
thing to destroy a dagaba. Being a solid mass of 

^ It U CfLlletl in MaluiiV. xiiL irtdyrji.p th^ MtianL Missa, inth penk^ Ambalthilllli 
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brickwork, or of earth enclosed in brickwork, it can 
be entirely destroyed only by being carted away. A 
destruction, which would be enough to satisfy the 
hatred of the most fanatical of Tamil Invaders, might 
yet leave enough of each of those gigantic mounds to 
justify the Buddhist pilgrim of to-day in the con¬ 
viction that he is worshipping the same heap which 
was worshipped so many centuries aga 

Being content to believe, then, that Maliinda 
introduced Buddliism into Ceylon, 1 have next to 
tty to answer the question. ‘Did he bring the litera¬ 
ture as we have it ?' 

Tlte chronicles rather take it for granted than 
directly assert that he did. They mention the dis¬ 
courses which he recited on dilTerent occasions, and 
sum up by saying (Mahav. ch. xx.) that he made 
known the religion of the vanquisher, the full text 
(pariyatti), the rule of conduct (patipatti), and the 
conditions of attainment (pativedho). 

Of his bringing books they say notlring; nothing 
of the building of libraries or of any other honours 
paid to books or provision made for them. It is 
certain that writing was known in Buddhist India in 
Asoka’s time. In view of the Greek influence it was 
impossible that it should be otherwise; but there is 
reason to doubt whether, even in India, writing had 
begun to be used by die Buddhists to perpetuate 
their literature. That they could have made the 
classifications and the cross-references wdiich they 
did make, without written copies to turn to, may seem 
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to US—accustomed to use books—difficult to believe ; 
but this is not so difficult as to believe that they had 
books, and yet that in all their literature and in the 
inscriptions of Asoka, and, I may add, in the early 
chapters of the Maliavansa, they never once alluded 
to them! For the shape and material and way of 
preserving robes, slippers, and every detail of the 
monastic life, the Vinaya has elaborate prescriptions. 
Is it possible to believe that there would not have 
been, some such prescriptions about books if the 
monks had possessed books ? (See Rhys Davids’ 
Introduction to vol. xl. of Sai:reii Booh of the East, 
p. xxiL) 

It is to the credit, then, of the veracity of the 
Mahavansa, that its compiler never hints at the use of 
books until he tells us, under the reign of Vatta 
Gamini Abhaya, about e.c. So, the sacred literature 
was committed to writinfr. 

It IS them assumed that Mahinda had introduced 
the complete series. In the thirty-seventh chapter, 
in reference to Buddhaghoslia, it is said that Mahinda 
had translated into Sinhalese the CoiDmentaries which 
had been lost (or, at any rate, were not to be found) 
in Indio. But that the Commentaries were com 
pleted in Mahinda s tinie is extremely improbable* 
It is also extremely improbable that Commentaries 
like theseh which have neither brevity nor systematic 
structure to secure them,, could be orally transmitted i 
and in the face of these improbabilities, the odiUr 
of the thirty-seventh chapter — occurring in the 
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narrative of events six centuries later—cannot be 
received. 

We must conclude then that Mahinda, and those 
who followed him, brought in thdr memories, and 
committed to the memor}' of the M aha V ihara frater¬ 
nity', the main part of text of the three Pitakas as it 
was settled at the Council of Patna, that is, as we 
have it nowd 

The missionaries that Asoka, or Moggali, his guide 
in matters of religion, sent out to Cashmere, or to 
Nepaul or elsewhere, may have effected no lasting 
result; but it was not so with the embassy' to Lanka. 
The Emperor’s own son had given up the pride of 
vice-regal authority, and the prosi>ect of the Chariot of 
Empire, to be robed among the followers, as he at least 
believed them to be, of purity and love. This Mahiiida 
must have been a man of extraordinary power, Hc- 
must have combined the tone and deportment of the 
calm hermit, the prodigious memory of the trained 
student, and the active capacities of the statesman. 
The impression which he made upon the island was 
a very deep and lasting one \ the ideal of Liuddhism 
was embodied in him, as tradition represented him ; 
and if onr history is trustworthy at all, he must have 
really embodied it in no small degree, or he could rvot 
have won, even with the authority of Asoka, even 
from the flattered Devanampiya Tissa, so rapid and 
complete a success. The ieal of the monarch tv ho 

s Thai Matlintlft t the I la Fee Pitakas Et first| I Lhifiki cxpresily stated in 

SAm.'inLaposidLkdl, p, 
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sent hfm, the courage, devotion, and ability of 
Mahinda himself, the enthusiasm with 3vhich he was 
welcomed.—these all stand out as facts to whicli there 
arc few parallels, and which are in curious contrast to 
the ordinary' tenure of life in India and Ceylon. 

Are they facts ? w'e are compelled to ask again; 
and again we are compelled to accept tliem. The 
doings and sayings of Gotama, and the royal en¬ 
thusiasm of Bimbisara, and the donation of Veluvana, 
these arc perhaps only half substantial We know 
them at best only tlirough the gradually accumulated 
records of one or two centuries; but with Asoka, 
Mahinda, and Tissa, we are on historical ground : the 
rock of Gimar, the Mahavihara, the Thuparama of 
Anuradhapura, are substantial facts. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXII. 

THE LESSER SERMON OF THE PARABLE OF THE 

elephant’s footmarks. 

Tntis I ImvE heart!:—Once upon a time ihc Buddha was residing 
at Savatthi in Anathapindika’s park, the bAmboo grove. At that 
time the Brahiwin Jdnussoni drove out from Sd^ntthi about mid¬ 
day in a coveted’ chariot of pure white, The Brahinin Jinussoni 
saw the Brahtnan ascetic Pilotikq coming towards him from a dis¬ 
tance, and when he saw him said thus: ‘Whenceis the nivetend 
Vareh3>-ano coming at TOid-day?‘ ‘ I come, friend, from the pmseree 
of the “Samana '• Gotamq/ ‘ What think you, reverend Vacehdyano, 
of Goiama’s wisdom and |>ower of ctpositionj do you think him 
A sage tv bo am I, sir, and how should I estimate the probcieticy in 

^ Sflinc reculcr ihh * dm^Ti by rnuxci* 
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isdotn Pf Golama? He, metliifiks, would be a perfect man who 
could estimate Gotama's wisdom and esposidoo. This is high praise 
indeed, sir, with whkh yon praise llie Samana GoLaina.'' H\Tio am 

_ ^ho am I to praise Gotama? My lord Gotama is the centre of 

all praise; ^ he is the best of gods and men/ * What such inig:hly 
excellence do juti see, reverend Yacebiyano^ in Gotama, titat you 
are so devoted to him ? ^ 'Just as if a clever elephant tracker were 
to go into an elephant forest, and saw in that furest an eiepliaiat's foot^ 
jiiaik (pAda) of great size, extended in length and wide in breadth, he 
would come to the certain conclusion : "^Ah 1 that is a great elephant 
just so, since 1 saw in the Samana Gotama four points (pada) 1 came 
to this certain conclusion, **The Blessed One Is a full Buddha, the 
Doctrine taught by him is perfect, the system of hisi Community is 
perfeett^^ and those four points arc theses— 

* I sec, sir* sometimesp certain sages of tlic U arrior Chiste, subtle, 
disputatious, haiTS[jlitters/ they go about reruting other |>eopfes doc¬ 
trines by their cleverness ; they heaitt said that the Samana Golama 
is coming to such and suc]^ a village or town ; they prejiarc a ques- 
lion ; •" We will go and ask Gotama this question ; if he answcpi in 
this way, then wc w ill prove him wTong in ibis way ; if he answers 
in that way, we w^sll prove him wrong in that w'ay/^ As soon as 
lliey hear Gotama is come to the place they set off to visit him. 
Gotama expounds his doctrini;, instructs them with bis doctrine, 
brings the truth home to them, kindles their interest, hUs them 
with satisfaction; under the influence of that instruction, and con- 
victionr and interest, and full satisfaciinn, they tievef ask Gotarna 
the question, much less prove him wrong,—they inevitably become 
Gotamn’s disci [ilegn When 1 saw in the SaiUxana Gotama this 
first mark, 1 came to the conclusion : “Tlie Blessed One is a full 
Buddha j the Doctrine Ite teaches is true; the system of bis 
Community is gooib’' I see the fame with wise men of the Brah¬ 
man caste, and from this second mark I dmw^ the same conclusion, 
I see \i with wise men among the Cultivator caste, and I draw the 
same conclusion from ibis third mark. 

^4galn, I sec it iti the case of wise ascetics. They too (under the 
same influence and conrictiojli instead of asking the question they 

‘ ■ TtaistJ by the The ciplaln that like sweet 

Jlowcfi th:iL aceti no ailded perfume kom owLsIilc, G^nimiii (l^rlvca his pmise from 
his awn yerfettaonfr ; to speik tn hU ptaise h * trj g}U\ rrfiued gidil/ eIc. 

® eaatiJy in ^jUI aeriic:: they can clcivc i uiinutc mark fH'nn a distntiee. 
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had prepared) beg Gotama to allow them to come forth from hotise^ 
hold life iriio the hqmeks^ and Golaina accepts their profcaion. 
They being thus professed, some of them choosing solitude and 
li^ng in an retail ting zeal and effort, in no long time enjoy the full 
attainment and conscEous intuition^ even in this world., of that soblfme 
goal of the religious life, far the sate of whcch nobk youths t^hily 
go forth from hoitse and home lo the homeless life Such men 
say : “ We had alt but perished^ we had all but utterly perished ; we 
called ourselves ascetics when we were no ascetics j we called our¬ 
selves Brahmans when we were no Brahmans ; wd called ourselves 
saints when wc were no saints; now we are ascedcs, now we arc 
BruhmanSp now we are sairus/" And when 1 saw in the Saniana 
Gotamathis fourth mark^ I said'-—(as before)* 

When A^acchcSjuno had said this the Brahman J.ijiussoni got down 
from his pure white covered car^ drew hia robe over one ahoulder, 
made an obeisance in the direction of tfie Bu<ldha, and three time* 
uttered thU enthuaiasiic cry: ^ Glorj' to the blessed, holy, perfect, 
Buddha! * Certainly/ he added, * I must not fait to come into the 
presence of that lord Goiama ; certainly f must not fail to have coei- 
vcTsation with him/ So Janussoni the Brahman west whrtc Gotama 
was : having gnt there he saluted him, and after the usual words of 


courtesy had beeu gone through, took a respectful seat on one side. 
So sittings he repeated to the Buddha the w^hole of his conversaEiou 
with the Brahman ascetic Bilotika. Thereupon tlie Buddha i^id: 

That is not a full and complete version, Brahman, of the parable of 
the elephant marks, so listen, Erahman, and 1 will idl you the full 
and complete version of the elephant-mark parable ? attend to it 
well/ * I wih, sir,' the Brahmao iiromised, 

Mfa skilled dephant^tiackcr goes into an dephant forest, aurl 
sees m that forest a large footprint, long lengthwise and broad 
across, if he is a skilled elephant tracker he does noi at once con 
elude, -That is a great elephant'* Why ? Ther^ are, Brahman, in 
elephant forest female elephants of a dwarf breed whose feet are 
; and it may be, he says to hiiuseli; the track of one of those. 
He Mlows it up; and us he follows it up he sees in the forest a 
large foolpnnt, long and broad, and with rubbing high up on the 
trunks of trees ; but lie does not at once conclude, That is a 
great depharu/ Why? There are. Brahm^, fo an elephant forest 
Ult Sh^elephants of the breed called - the lalt dark-tushed," whose 
feet art large t and it may be, he sayg to himsdf, the track of one of 
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those. He follows it up ; and as he folfows it up he sees in the 
fortst a large footprint, long and broad, rubbing high ujj, and trunks 
of trees scratched by the marks of tusks, but he does not at once 
conclude, “ That is a great elepliant.'^ Why ? There are. Brahman, 
in an elephant forest tall she-elephants,’ whose feel arc large; and it 
may be, he says to himself, the track of one of those. He follows 
it up; and as he follows it up he sees in the forest a large footprint, 
long and broad, rubbing high up, and trunks scratched by tu^s, 
and with branches broken off high up, and he sees the elephant turn- 
self under a tree or out in the 0[>en, moving, or standing, or silting, 
or lying downt then he is certain: “there is really a great ulephann’’ 
Just so, Brahman, when a perfect one is l«5rn in the world, a holy 
absolute Buddha, accouiplished in knowledge and in conduct, one 
who has reached tliu perfect grade of beings, seeing through the 
worlds, the unsurpassed trainer of men, teacher of gods and men, 
a Blessed Buddha ^ what lie has attained to see by his own super¬ 
natural insight, he utters to this world,* with the worlds of devas, 
of Mdras, of Brahmas j to all heings, Brahmans and ascetics, 
gods and men. He expounds a doctrine beautiful in beginning, 
bcauiiful in midst, beautiful in end, with the meaning and wnh 
the text, and proclaims the religious life in all its luincss and 
purity. That doctrine is heard by a householder, or one of house¬ 
holder caste, or one bom in some other caste. On hearing 
that doctrine he grasps faith m the Tathdgata, When '’f 
attained that grasp of laith he reflects tbusi " House-living is 
conhned and dusty (with the blinding dust of desire); the h^it 
life is life in the open air. It ia not easy, while living in a 
house, to kad the religious life in unbroken fulness, in unbroken 
purity, in flawless perfection. I had better put off my hair, and 
|)ut on the yellow robes, and go forth horn the house into the 
houseless slate,"’ Soon he leaves his little wealth or his great 
wealth, as the case may be ; leaves his little circle of relatives or 
Ills great circle of relatives, as tlic case may be; puts on the yellow 
robes and goes forth from house and home into the houseless state. 

* Thus gone fbnii and admitted into the community, he enters into 
the rules and way of life of the mendicants. Hu abstains from 

I of the bnaril nutiCNl UccJ-kancnilni, who»e ticikg. (ar tUiihDiJ urc shoit, like 

the tmd 1.1 i.ng flower of the kalWIH-trec, 

s Thh Li dherwiB^ lakefi: ' Havius bf hts own wijncmatural IFUJfiht Eomc to 
knatr ihE whole world of Lici'ti, ^ he Utlera il-' 
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destroying life; he has laid aside tlie stick anti the arrow; he « 
scrupulous, merciful, kind, and compassionate to all things that 
have life and being. 

•Herenounces theft, and desists from takingwliat is not given; 
takes (otsly) what is given, desires only what is given, and keeps 
himself ftom stealing and guile. He renounces nnehastity, and 
lives iti chastity and continence, liaving desisted from all sejsual 
acts and intercouTse, He renounoes lying, and desists from it, being 
truth-telling, truth-abiding, steady, trustworthy, not ready to deceive 
his neighbour. He renounces slanderous speaking, and desists 
from it: what he hears here he does not tell there to divide those 
from these, what he hears there he does not tell here to divide these 
from those: ,and so is a joiner of the divided, and an encourager 
of those who are at one: unity ia his pleasure, his passion, his 
delight; and tlie words he utters am words that ntakc for unity. 
He rennunces abusive speaking, and desists from it ; he will utter 
only such speech as is sweet, pleasant to the ear, loving, winning 
the heart, eourtetnis, giving pleasure and happiness to everybody. 
He renounces talking riotiscnse; he speaks in season, speaks of 
facts, speaks to the purpose, speaks of Doctriiie and of Rule; 
when he speaks, what he says is worth treasuring, full of seasonable 
illustrations, and well dividetlJ 

He abstains from the destruction of any groups of seed or 
germs. He cats hut once, abstaining at night, and abstains from 
meals at wrong times. He abstains from the sight of dancing, 
singing, playing (on harp, etc.), and shows. He abstains from 
wearing garlands, perfumes, ointments, from all means of toilet and 
adornment. He abstains from high couches and wide couches. He 
abstains from receiving of goJd or silver; of raw com - of women 
and girls; of slave ruen and slave women ; of goats and she-goats; 
of fowls and pigs; of elephants, cows, horses; mares, of fields and 
lands. He abstains from going on errands and messages; from 
tmdc and selling, from cheating by false balances, by false metals 
and by fake measures; from fraud, deceit, dishonesty, and roguery 1 
from cut^g, striking, binding, robbery, pltmdering, and violence. 

‘ Hu is contented with such robes as are sufficient for the body 
with such alms-food as suffices for the belly; wherever he goes 
he takes all he needs with him, Jnst as a winged bird, whither' 

‘ Teehfilcil t«rrn* rcfcrrjne to iht compasliton and upwiadingof Sultiv 
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soever il flies^ carries no other burden than its own wings; so is the 
monk contented with such robes as arc sufficient for the body, with 
such alms food as is sufficient for the helly; wherever he goes he 
takes all he needs wiih him, 

* II a ving attained to this noble system of conduct, be experiences 
within him the bliss of faultlcssnera. When with the he s<^ 
a form, he docs not catch at its characteristics or its details: he 
practises avoiding that which may be the cause of covetousness, 
dismahiess, and other sinful and evil tempers flowing in upon 
man who lives with unrestrained sense of sight: he guards his 
sense of sight, he attains restraint of the sense of sight- So with 
regard to sounds which are perceived by the ear, smeUs by the 
tn^ taste by thu icmgue, touch by the body, objects of cogniuon 
bv the mind; he practises restraint of ali these organs of sense. 
Having attained to this noble restraint of the senses, he expenen^s 
wiihin himself the bliss of detachment. In going or m coming 
he acts with recollection, in looking thh way or looking that way, 
in drawing in his hand or stretching it out, m wearing robes and 
bowl, in eating or drinking, in feeding or tasting, m ail the neces¬ 
sary acts of life, in going, standing, sitting, sleeping, waking, 

speaking, or being silent, he acts with recollection. ^ , 

■ Having attained perfection in this noble system of conduct and 
this noble restraint of the senses, and this noble suite of conscious 
recollcctednes.*, he chooses a secluded dwelling-place, a forest, the 
foot of a tree, a hill, grotto, mountain cave, burial-groun^ un¬ 
cultivated ground,* or open ground, or heap of straw. After his 
meal, when he has returned from begging lie sits down, turning 
in his tegs into the cross legged altitude, erecting his body straight 
unricht, fixing his consciousness before his face. Then having put 
away all covetousness, he abides with mind cleansed of covctousij^, 
hepuives his mind of covetousness; punbg away the taint of ^ice, 
he abides with no malice m his mind, with kindness and com¬ 
passion to all that live.-! and exists, he purges his mind of the 
taint ofmalicB: putting away sloth he abides unslotbful, with con¬ 
sciousness full of light, thoughtful and recolledted he purges his 
mind of sloth; putting away pride and qucTulousncs^ be abid^ 
not lifted up by pride, hb mind calmed down within him, he 


1 Ilnre anj in one or two other places the (iriKtaitl h“ been a liitle coujensed. 
* The ti'iatcd tent haslietc Vsnapatthaijl for VMlppaiithani. 
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pargEs hi9 rnmd of tbe restlessness of pride; putting away doubt, 
he the other side of (the river of) doubt; resting without 

msMg difhcultiea on right principles, he purges his mind from 

uOUDL 

‘Then having put away these five hindtunces, which obscure 
thought and w^en insight, apart from dcsiies, apart from prin* 
Cipics of evil, he abides la the attalninent of pleasure and toy* 
which springs from intmtaJ freedom, in which there is still the 
exercise of reflcrtion and movement of thought—the firat state of 
meditatioiL This, Brahman, deserves to be called a TatMgatha 
mark (or s^e of attainment), here we may say is the tmee of the 
Tathiigatha s presence, his rubbings .ind the marks of his tusks. But 

Sh T conclude r-»Bhagavd is an absolute 

Buddh^ the DKtrme proclaimed by Bhaga™ |s true, the practice 
ot me Cominunity i& good.*" 

‘Further Brahman, again. aU exercise of refiection and tnovcinenl 
of the mind bemg calmed down, in that internal clearness in which 
the pure ^nd moves alone, the mendicant abides in the attain- 
ment of that pl^nre and joy of self-conoentraiion, which in- 
vDli-es no exercise of reflection or movement of the mind—the 

«Ued a Tathagstha mark (or stage of attainment), here wo may 
My IS tlic trace of the Tathdgatha’a presence, of hts rubbings and 
the marks made by h.s tusks. But not yet does the noble i^Kiplc 
coudude :- Bhsgara is an absolute Buddha, the Doctrine pro- 
cl^ed by Bhagava is true, the practice of the CommuritJ- is 

‘Further Brahmam again, the mendicant, plensureless anti in- 
diffwent abides m conscious rccollectcdness. and feels through all 
his bodily frame that joy which the noble ones describe as the iov 
of conscious mdfff^enee.-sQ he abides in the attainment of the 

^1^ a Tathagatha mark (or stage of atlninmem), here we may 

notnf rubbings and tush-marks. But 

not yet does the noble disciple conclude"BhAgavi is an absolute 

“ 1''*' a supo-fitkl cf wtFsIactfoD ar 

from .,oy.- ■ ^ULdi^aicIT 

Ifl lUifie there U mentil fieftlum and moVEmenl of Ihaoieht la the 
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Buddha, the Doctrine praclainted by Bhagavd. is true, the practice 
of the Comraunity 'S good'* 

■Further, Brahman, again, the niendicant, by abandonment 
of joy and abandonment of pain, those former satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions gone, abides in the attainment oftliat painless and 
joyless purity of conscious indifference, which is the fourth stage of 
meditation. This, too. Brahman, deserves to be called a Tath4gatha 
marie (or stage of attaimuent), here we may say ia the tr.ace of the 
Tathagatha’s presence, of his rubbings and tust-marks. But not 
yet does the noble disciple conclude Bhaga’id is an absolute 
Buddha, the Doctrine proclaimed by Bhagava is true, the practice 
of the Community is good." 

■UTien thus the mind is collected, purged, white, without lust, 
freed from corruption, and become soft and workable, firm and 
motionless, he bends his mind to the knowledge of the recollection 
of former dwellings.* He calls to memory the coniitless variety of 
former abodes—that is, one birth and two births and three births 
four births and five births, and twenty births and thirty births and 
forty births and fifty births and a Imndred births and a thousand 
births and a hundred thousand births and many closing cycles 
and many opening cycles and many ot^ening and closing cycles. 
He says to himself: “in such a pkice (or, in such a birth) 1 was 
named so and so, of such and such a tribe, such and such 
apjveamnce, living on such and such food, experiencing such and 
such joys and pains, with such and such limits of lifetinre t 
when I passed away out of that, I was bom in Eueb a place or 
condition, and then 1 had such and sudi a name, was of such 
and such a tribes, such and such a caflte, living on such ^ such 
food, experiencing such and such joys and pains, with such 
and such limits of lifetime; passing thence i was born here." 
Thus he calls to memory a countless variety of former dwell¬ 
ings, with the characteristics and description of each. This, 
too. Brahman, deserves to be called a Tathdgatha mark for stage 
of attain mein), here we may say is the trace of the Tathdgatba's 
presence, of his tubbings and tusk-marks. But not yet docs the 
I noble disciple conclude r—'* Bhagava is an absolute Buddha, the 
Efoctrlne proclaimed by Bhagavd is true, the practice of the Com¬ 
munity is good.” 

r This is the Utcial meanisE ttf tir woid ; bithoagl) the Idea ' former dwtU- 
jDgj, of ihc soul * 1 » iJlcn to BmtittiEin. 
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"When thcis the mind is collected, purged, white, without stain^ 
freed frani obscurations, and become soft and workab^r^ firm, and 
motionlesjs, he bends his mind to the knowledge of the parsing 
away and re-birth of beings. With divine aight, pure, superhuman, 
he sees beings [lassttig sway and being bnnij^ high or low, of good 
appearance or bsd^ in happy condition or unhappy^ he rccGgnises 
beings going according to their sum of action (karma). “AhI 
friends/' he sav-s to himself, “these beings ha^dng adopted a wicked 
course of bodily acrion, of word and of thought, having been 
blasphemers of the noble ones^ holders of false Dpinion, acquiescing 
in the conduct that acconia with false opinions,—these, at the 
breaking-up of tlie body, after death have been born in an Infernal 
stale, in an evil condition, in ihe place of torment, in hell;” or. 

These beings having adopted a good course of bodily action, of 
word and of thought^ not blasphenacrs of Che noble ones, holders of 
true opinions, adopting the conduct that accords wicli true opinions, 
—these, at the break ing-up of the body after death, have been bom 
in a happy condiliotix In heaven, or in this worldThus with divine 
sight, pu^ei^ superhuman, he sees beings passing away and being 
born, high or low, of good appearance or bad, in happy condition 
or unhappy; he recognises beings going according to their sum of 
action. This, too. Brahman, desen^es ta be called a Taihdgstha 
mark (or stage of atbiinmenth liere we may say is the trace of the 
Tathdgatha^e presence, of his rubbings and tusk-marks. But not 
yet does the noble disciple conclude:^** Bhaga^d is an absolute 
Buddha, the Doctrine proclaimed by Bhagava is true, the practice 
of the Coinmnnity is good." 

MVhen hts mind is thus collected, pniged, white, without stain, 
freed from obscuratEons^ auid t>ccome soft and workable, firm, and 
tnotionless, he liends his mind to rlic knowledge of the annihilation 
of the forms of moral evil. He recognist^ in its reality what jjain 

he recognises in its reality what the cause of pain is^ he recog¬ 
nises in its reality wlrat the destruction of pairi iKj he recognises In 
its reality what the course which leads to the destruction of pain 
Is; he recognises in its reality what the forms of moral evil arc, 
he recogULses in Its realuy what the cause of the forms of moral 
evil is, he recogruBes in he reality what the destruclion of the fonns 

^ The WO’tdai Ti3cd here for ihe ecssfllloir of one life anil the entrance on 
KOailwr imply, Ehc oitCj ' fadii^ or fallmg away; ^ the otheTj ' accilknliil drop* 
ping inlo^ {k new cxHtditlon). 
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pf tnoral evil is, he leCDgnis^ in its leality what the cpuise is 
which leads tP the deatmctiop pf the fotrris of moral evil. Thi^ 
lop^ Brahinan, deam'es lo be called a Talh^atha mark (of &tage 
of attaininetit)p here we may say is the trace of the Talha£atha's 
presence^ of his rubbings and tti&k-marfcsp But not yet does the 
noble disciple concludes—“ Bhagavi is an absolute Buddha^ the 
Doctrine procJainiEd by Bhagav'i is true, the practice of the Com- 
munity is good.^" 

" WTien he thus knows, thus sees, his mind is released from the 
evil of lusU and his mind is released from the e^il of ^ (love of) 
exbtcocej and hLs mind is released from the evil of ignorance. In 
that release of the mind the knowledge arises, that he is released^ 
that birth is annihilated, the religious course lived out, ftU that has 
to be done U done, there is no further any cause for remaining 
here.* This, Brahman^ may be truly called the foot-mark, the 
mbbinga, the tusk-marks of Talhitgalluiu Herein^ Drahmaiit the 
noble disciple has reached the certainty :—Bhngavd is an absolute 
Buddha^ the Doctrine prociaimed by Bhagava is true, the practice 
of the CQmtnunity is good.^ 

* This, Bfahman, h the full and complete form of the psirable of 
the elephant fDottuaiks.* 

W'ben this had been said, the Bmhman J^nussonl thus spoke 
to Bhagav^t:—" Excellent, Lord Golarcn j it is as iC Lord Gotama, 
one should set np what was overturned, or open what was closed, 
or show the w^ay to one who was astray^ or bring a lighted od-lamp 
where all yvas dark, so that those who have sighr may behold the 
farm of ihings : just so has the docitTinc been preached by my 
Lord Gotama in multiform method. T bemke me for refuge to 
Gotsma, to the Doctrine, and lo the mendicant Community. May 
my Lord Gotama take me as a professed follower, for I go to him 
for refuge from this day forward while 1 have life.’ 

* Nosinglc word in tMf tEiinmoloey will whdl the * AsavmM iave in 

Caminaci- They elfc, JiuEs of cdl urU, lovit of CXifECdOt, atid lo whkil 

Msc opinion is sometimes added AS A foiutlL. 1 IkEti^ hers tAll^d them ^ims 
of ^ moral evil ;' elsewhere ' 

^ That h either ± * lo ibis WorEd of men,'' Ot IMe CdadilierD nf raktttddp.'^ 
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BETWEEN ^(AII[NPA AND UUDDIIAGHOSIIA 

A fter the death of Mahinda, the successors of 
Devanampij'stissa went on building dwellings 
for the monks, and extending the domain of the great 
monastery of Anuradhapura. There was as yet but 
one centre, and one association; no rivalry disturbed 
tlic unanimity of the happy children of Mahinda, 

The first troubles that came were tliose caused by 
foreign invasion! The Tamils of Smith India invaded 
Ceylon, and their heroic leader El^ra established him¬ 
self asking; but he reigned with so much goodness and 
justice, that, heretic Brahman as he was, his memory 
has always been held in esteem, almost in affection. 
But die sacred island was not long to He under the 
usurped authority of a Brahman king. The patriot 
hero Dutthagamitii was greater even than Elara, and, 
in a contest which did honour to both, overcame and 
slew him, and recovered the throne of Lanka for her 
Buddhist kings. The war had been undertaken by 
Dutthagamini as a religious duty, and when he had 
conquered, his victory was employed for the service 
and extension of Buddhism, .'^ided by supernatural 
power, and dnding at every turn supernatural wealth 
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rcAtly to his hand—such is the light in which the 
Mahavansa sete the story—he built, as a hall for the 
monks to meet In, the famous Brazen Palace (or Brass- 
roofed Palace). U was constructed after a plan brought 
straight from heaven. Repeatedly destroyed in after- 
times and repeatedly restored, it is represented even 
now by some sixteen hundred stone pillars; but what 
the edifice was like, whose seven stories rested on these 
pillars, antiquarians are puzzled to conjecture. Even 
more celebrated and far more sacred than the Brazen 
Palace, the king erected the ‘Great Shrine,* or Ruwan- 
weJi Dagaba; and in it he placed, when he had 
obtained them from the mysterious Naga world, those 
relics of the Buddha which at the time of Gotatna's 
decease had been set aside—so runs the audacious 
legend—for the futtire sanctification of Ceylon! In the 
description of the circumstances under w'hich the reiic- 
domc was btiilt, and of the treasures emploj’ed in its 
construction, the chronicle exhausts the resources of 
Eastern imagination; and if we held that where the 
surroundings are fabulous no kernel of truth can be 
securely grasped, we might put the whole story aside 
as a fairy tale. But there at Anuradhapura now the 
great dagaba still stands. Tt has been defaced and 
renewed, enlaiged and altered, a hundred times ; but 
the substantial mass of that gigantic mound—a pile 
of brickwork out of which a city might be built— 
is probably the very same material that was heaped 
there by the chivalrous conqueror of Elara. This 
was about i.c. 160, 
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The history for nearly another century contains 
nothing to interest one; only the murders by which 
each king gained the throne, cite sacred buildings 
which secured him merit after he had gained it, and 
the Tamil invasions by which his reign was disturbed. 
At length, about go ac., the reign of Vattagamini 
Abhaya is distinguished by the erection of another of 
the great dagabas which still astonish us at Aniiradha- 
pura, the Abhayagiri. Cut from this erection dates a 
division which for fourteen centuries marred die unity 
of Buddhism in Ceylon. An Abhayagiri fraternity 
grew up, which not only became a rival in importance 
to the Great Vihara, but deserved the stigma of heresy 
by maintaining the authority of certain books which 
the older fraternity excluded from the canon. If the 
history at this point is true, this error w'as promulgated 
at the outset of their foundation by the Abhayagiri 
monks, and was met on the part of the orthodox by a 
measure which was of the greatest literary importance. 
The monks had hitherto handed down the sacred 
text orally, but ‘at this period the priests fore- 
seeing the perdition of the people (from the perversion 
of the true doctrines) assembled, and in order that 
the religion might endure for ages, recorded the same 
in books.’^ 

From this date for the next three centuries there 
is little to record. Tamil Influence increased, and 
‘bad men* often had the upper hand; but whenever 

1 Tlmnw A Hutavuisa, chblit«T jtlciilL The {Rittnthesu, which T«rnaiw hia 
added Id the urlglMl, itujuld rtlher be ' /lom Ibc pitmulffitlnii of oD ertOMiiQS 

canoa/ 
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pfosperiiy revived new shrines were built, and the 
Brazen Palace, which seenis always to have been the 
first to suffer, was rebuilt. But an epoch is marked, 
about 300 A.D.. by the reign of Mahasena. This king 
adopted those tenets which were hostile to the great 
monastery, and prescribed its monks. They fled to 
the south-east of the island, and for nine years the 
‘ancient foundation was desolate. The Brazen Pa^ce 
and many other Mahaviham buildings were pulled 
down, and their materials were used to extend the 
buildings of the Ahhayagiri monks. Mahasena was 
persuaded, however, by his mimster to restore then^ 
and he did his best by vast works of merit—of which 
the Mahavihara monks were the recipients--to balance 

the demerit he had incurred. 

After him, the Rajavaliya tells us, the race of kings 
deteriorated. They no longer boasted the pure blood 
of the ‘ Solar' race. Of such deterioration the older 
hl5tor>^ the Mahavansa. knows nothing, though alli¬ 
ances with Indian royal families are recorded But 
however that may be, it is tlie period following Maha¬ 
sena that is marked by that literary activity to which 
the continuity of Ceylon histor)^ is due. The national 
characteristics of the past were carried on into later 
centuries by the compilation of the Mahavansa, and 
the religious literature was crowned by the works of 
Boddhaghosha. 

Two important features, between which a connec¬ 
tion may be suspected, mark this fourth century. 

It is with Mahasena and Siri Meghavanna, his son. 
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that the cultys of Mahinda, so far as we know, 
begins. 

At this time an image of him was made, and the 
custom of carrj'ing it in procession was instituted.^ This 
was no doubt a measure directed to the maintenance 
of the prestige of the Mahavihara, which Mahasena's 
early violence had impaired, and which had been 
further threatened by the appearance of a second 
rival community, that of the Jetavana. an offset under 
Mahasena's auspices from the Abhayagiri. 

The other marked feature of the period is the 
intercourse with Induu A 13 rah man princess brought 
across from Kalinga, in. Sin hleghavanna’s reign, the 
Sacred Tooth of Iluddha, and the cultus of that relic 
began. Uuder tlve next king we are told that art 
flourished, especially sculpture, of which the image of 
Mahinda was perhaps one of the first examples. The 
next king, Buddhaddsa, was an accomplished physician, 
and imitated the great Asoka in erecting hospitals. 
In his reign, it is said, the Suttas were translated into 
Sinhalese, In short, there was a development of 
art and literature, and that in connection with inter¬ 
course with India ■ a development, of which all that 
is represented by the name of Buddbaghosha,* was 
the culmination. 

Between these two features, the cultus of Mahinda 
and the literary development under Indian influence, 
the connection to be suspected is pretty obvious. 

About this time, as part of the literary movement, 

' Mnhnvjmsa, xtxyii * Ompi^r. 
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the Mahavansa was compiled from the archives of the 
Mahavihara. Now the Mahavansa is little better 
than fabulous before the date of Asokaand Mahinda, 
and vcrj^ largely mixed with fable after that point 
of time. But between the wild legends of lions 
and island princesses, which precede the narrative of 
Mahinda’s mission, and the extravagant poetry in 
which the history of Dutthagamini is buried, there is 
a layer of minute and accurate history, atwut Asoka, 
his immediate predecessors, and his missions, which 
is verified beyond a doubt by Greek historians and 
extant monuments. 

My suspicion is that light was thrown upon that 
particular period byinfonnation which arrived, perhaps 
along with the Tooth, from India; information which 
placed die foundation of the Mahavihara in definite 
historical surroundings, and revived with emphasis the 
memory of Mahlnda and the example of Asoka. It 
is hardly irrelevant to note that in the eulogy which 
the chronicler pronounces on Dhatusena, the king 
who is said to have published the Mahavansa (or 
Dipavansa), it is declared that he can be worthily 
compared only to the great Asoka, 

Of the Increasing intercourse with the continent 
which marked this period, an Interesting Illustration 
is afforded by the visit of Fa Hien, Fa Hicn was a 
pilgrim from China, and not only a devoted Buddhist 
but a writer at once picturesque and careful. He 
visited Anuradhapura just at the end of the period we 
are discussing, that is, early in the fifth century a.D,, 
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and his account agrees completely with the native 
chronicle. 

He begins the fecord of his visit to Ceylon by 
repeating the traditions which he had leamt, just 
as they are contained in the Mahavansa, about the 
early inhabitants of the island and the visits of the 
Buddha. Then he tells uSj veiy graphically, what he 
saw. The great dagabas were in their gIor>'; that 
of the Abhayagiri impressed him most; and he says 
it was four hundred cubits high, and grandly adorned 
with gold and silver, and finished with a comhlnation 
of all the precious substances.* In the monastery 
adjoining it there were five thousand monks. Hss 
admiration was greatly excited by an image of Buddha 
made of green jade, which was twenty cubits high and 
had 'an appearance of solemn dignity which words 
cannot express.* He describes the Bo’tree, and men¬ 
tions the ‘vihara of Buddha's tooth,* and speaks of 
the whole city of Anuradhapura as stately and well 
kepL The total number of monks in the island he 
understood to be sixty thousand.* Of the procession 
{or peraharajof the Tooth he gives a detailed account, 
and it is to be noted that it was at the Abhaj-agiri that 
the principal ceremonies took place. 

Of the Mahavihara he speaks as if he held quite 
a sccondarjf position, although it had three thousand 
monks. But a monk had lately tlied there who was 

^ pp, ioi-iiol 

» 1 suppose in ibis tfnJ Lhc otha esues a. dp^ier m%ht be taken off the 
pilgnin't^ figures. 
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held to be a Rabat; ‘ that is, one who had attained to 
supernatural knowledge and powers ; and the pilgrim 
describes his cremation. ‘Fa Hien, he sa^'s, Irad 
not arrived in time (to see him) alive, but only saw 
his funeraL' 

And the other instance which he mentions of 
individual distinction is also to the credit of the 
Mahavihara. At the 'Chaltya Hill '^not yet known 
as Mihintale—was a monk of famous virtue named 
Dhamm agu tta.® 

Fa Hien describes in glowing terms the virtue 
and the liberality of the king, and gives a minute 
account of the ceremonies at the granting of a site for 
a new vihara ; an account which agrees perfectly with 
what the chronicles relate and existing monuments 
prove. 

Finally he gives a long report of a sermon which 
he heard preaclied on the Bowl of Buddha. 

But of Buddhaghosha, or his literary works. Fa 
Hien has nothing to say. His visit took place 
undoubtedly before that of the great commentator.* 


Note.—Date of Fa Mien’s Visit to Ceylon. 

The dAtc of Fa Hien’s visit cannot, it shears, be fised on 
Chinese authority tnoie nearly than to the period A.n. 317—'4jS. 
The linaits are drawn more closely by a companson of bis state¬ 
ments with those of the Mahavaiisa, 

* Unl^any one^js prepa™! to gu™ that this was BmWliBgliiiiBhii Ijimself, 
wt.;.-}, is wjy nnlikely. tHmminisgatta k not named in tlie MahavaiiBi. 

* See Note bcItiWi 
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Siace he found ctiltua of the Tooth in full force, while yet he 
does not mentron !t as having recently amvedp and slncep while he 
mentions the Shrine-hill (now !hliiiintale)p he makes no allusion to 
Mahindap it follows that his visit took place certainly after, and 
probably long after^ the accession of Sirinqeghavannap 304P ip 
whose reign the Tooth was brought to Ceylon, and the cultns of 
Mahinda celebrated with much splendour^ 

On the other hand, ip the reign of Mohdndmjip a.d* 412-434, 
Buddhaghosha came; of whose work Fd Hien could hardly have 
failed to make menrion i and after Mahanima'^ reign usurpations 
and invasions: impaijcd that splendour which the pilgrim saw at its 
height these limits there were thrcfi kings—Jeuhalts^+ 

Buddhadasa^ and Upaiissa; but none of these corresponds with the 
king whom FM, Hien visited so well as Mahiindma does- 

Jetthaiissa seems to have been a great promoter of ait and 
sculpture, prohably derived from India; and M Hien^s m ention of 
a splendid statue of Buddha in jade, which material must have cotoc 
from India^ suggests that his visit was Later than this king^s teigiip 
Buddliadisa was so celebrated for his eitraordinaiy medical 
ski]! that it is most improbable that Fi Hien could have left this 
unmeniioncd had Buddbndisa been the king on whose merits he 
dwells so fully* 

Upatisfia seems to liave been a very devoted adhenmt of the 
Mahivihara, but the pilgrim represents the Abhayagiri as very much 
in the ascendant, and enjoying the royal patronagG, 

Mahdndma, on the other hand, is recorded as having given Ln his 
early days three viharas to the Abliayagiri monks. His fav'ouring 
that sect may in part account for his chatacter being described by 
the chronicler m terms less glowing than those in which he is 
described by the guest of the rival comintmity- 

It may be canclnded therefore, with some confidence, that Fd 
Hien was fit Atiuiidbapura early in Mahandma's reign, tliat is, 
within a few years after A.n, 41 a. 
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and was caUecl Buddhaghosha, '* the voice of Buddha " 
(or rather, perhaps, "he who has a voice like the 
Buddha”). In India he composed an original work 
called Nanodiiya, and wrote a commentary’ on part of 
the Abhidhamma.' 

He contemplated, the Chronicle tells us, M’riting 
in India a concise Commentary on the whole of the 
sacred text, and received from R£vata the following 
advice:— 

'The text alone (of the Pjtakattaya) has been 
preserved in this land : the Atthakathd are not extant 
here I nor is there any version to be found of the 
various expositions of the teachers. The Sinhalese 
Atthakathd are genuine:. They are composed in the 
Sinhalese language by the inspired and profoundly 
wise Mahinda, who liad previously consulted the dis¬ 
courses of Buddha, authenticated at the three con¬ 
vocations, and the dissertations and arguments of 
Sdriputta and others; and they arc extant among 
the Sinhalese. Repairing thither, and studying the 
same, translate (them) according to the rules of the 
grammar of the Magadhas, It will be an act con¬ 
ducive to the welfare of the whole ivorld.' 

The Mahavansa continues: ' Having been thus 
advised, this eminently wise personage, rejoicing 
tlierein, dei>arted from thence, and visited this island 
in the reign of this monarch, Mahanima {A.rj. 412- 
434). On reaching the Mahavlhara at Anuradhapuiu, 
he entered the Mahapadhana hall, the most splendid 
of the apartments in the Vihara, and listened to the 
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Sinhalese Atthakathi, and the Th^ravida, from the 
be^nning to the end. expounded by the Th^ra 
Sanghapdia, and became thoroughly convmccd that 
they conveyed the true meaning of die doctrines of 
the lord of Dhamma. Thereupon, paying reverential 
respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned“ i 
am desirous of translating the Atthakathd, give me 
access to all your hooks.” The priesthood, for the 
purpose of testing his qualifications, gave only two 
gatha, saying ; Hence prove thy qualification ; 
having satisfied ourselves on, this point, we will then 
let thee liave all our books.” From these (takbg 
two githa for his text), and consuldng the Pitakattaya 
together with the Atthakatha, and condensing them 
into an abridged form, he composed the commentary 
called the " Visuddhimagga." Thereupon, having 
assembled the priesthood who had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the doctrines of Buddha at 
the Bo-tree, he commenced to read out {the work he 
had composed). The devatds, in order that they 
might make his (Buddhaghoshas) gifts of wisdom 
celebrated among men, rendered that book invisible. 
He, however, for a second and third time, recom¬ 
posed It When he was in the act of producing his 
book for the third time, for the purpose of propound¬ 
ing It, the devatas restored the other two copies also. 
The assembled priests then read out the three books 
simultaneously. In those three versions, neither in 
a signification nor in a single misplacement by trans¬ 
position—nay, even in the Thera controversies and 


CHAPTER XXIV 

buddhaghosha a^d the * commentaries 

■ 

I T would be hardly too much to say that Buddha- 
ghosha was the second founder of the Buddhism 
of Ceylon. The Ceylon Buddhism of the present 
day, as it is professed by its most learned and 
most earnest adherents, is virtually the religion of 
Buddhaghosha, The interpretation of the sacred 
books, which has prevailed since his time, and is 
authoritative now for native scholars, is the interpre¬ 
tation fixed by Buddhaghosha and his school. He 
Uved about 420 a.d., in the interval between the com¬ 
position of Dipavansa and that of the Mahavansa. 
The following is the record of him in the Maha- 
vansa— 

^ He was a Brahman of Magadha, highly accom¬ 
plished in the Brahman philosophy and religion, and 
wandered about India, “as a disputant anxious for 
controversy,” In his wanderings he loclged at a 
certain Buddhist Vihara, where he fell into argu¬ 
ment with an elder named Revata, by whom he w'as 
converted. He soon became a distingnished disciple, 

»T 
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in the text (of the Pitakattaya)—was there in the 
measure of a verse, or in the letter of a word, the 
slightest variation. Thereupon the priesthood rejoic- 
again and again fervently shouted forth, saying, 
*' Most assuredly this is Mettej^a (Buddha) himself 
and made over to him the books in which the Pita- 
katta}'a. were recorded, together with the Atihakatha. 
Taking up his residence in the secluded Ganthakara 
Vihara at Aniiradhapura, he translated, according to 
the grammatical rules of the Magadhas, which are the 
root of all languages, the whole of the Sinhalese 
Atthakathd (into Pali). This proved an achievement 
of the utmost consetjuence to ail languages spoken by 
the human race. 

‘AH the thcras and acaryas held this compilation 
in the same estimation as the text (of the Pitakattaya), 
Thereafter, the objects of his mission having been 
fulfilled, he returned to Jambudipa, to w'orship at the 
Bo-tree at Uruvda in Magadha.' ^ 

A similar account is given from Burmese sources, 
but there is no reason to think that it is independent 
The intercourse has always been frequent between the 
Buddhists of Ceylon and those of Burma; and as 
Ceylon has been the learner in the latter centuries 
from her northern sister, so In the earlier days Ceylon 
was the source of information, We are compelled to 
take It on the authority of the Mahavansa that the 
Pali commentaries, as they are now read in Ceylon, 
are from the hand of Budtihaghosha, 

^ Mjihavausa, ek miii. Tummir’l JwnElatino, as nrvfcnj tiy VijeilliliiL 
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It IB impossible to say how far his work was a 
revival, and how far a new departure. Had the^com- 
mentaries, which he is said to have imported and 
translated, in point of fact, been ever known m 
Ceylon before ? Were they the old traditions of the 
Anuradhapura monks held from the days of Mahinda, 
and variously enlarged; and now re*arranged, re¬ 
modelled by a powerful mind ? Or had they been 
elaborated In the continent of India, during the 
centuries through which the island had been in great 
measure cut off from contact with the rest of the 
Buddhist world ? Or is the suspicion to he admitted 
for a moment of a still greater scepticism,—as if 
Buddliaghosha, and not Maliinda, was the real im¬ 
porter of Buddhism into Lanka ? 

This last suspicion has been suggested ; hut there 
is no place for it The antiquity of the Buddhist 
buildings in Ceylon is alone enough to refute it As 
to the other two alternatives, it is possible that the 
truth lies between them. It is certain that there 
were treatises handed down by the monks in Anura- 
dhapura, long before Buddhaghosha’s visit. The 
Dipavansa was written considerably, perhaps more 
than half a century, before his time, and the tradition 
which it embodies must be older still. The writer of 
the Dipavansa, which differs from the introductory 
part of a commentary only by being in verse, says 
that what he narrates has been ‘ handed down by 
many generations.* And Huddhaghosha certainly 
derived from the same sources part of the historical 
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introduction to hts Commentaries on the Vinaya and 
Sutta Pi takas. 

Whence these materials originally came, or how 
far they had been invented in the island, it is impos¬ 
sible with our present knowledge to say. The 
existence in them, wherever they are found and in 
whatever form they occur, of that story of Buddha's 
visits to Ceylon, which is absent from the Pitakas, 
marks them off from the original books; and pre¬ 
vents our believing that they were brought over by 
Mahinda. But neither were they Introduced <k novo 
by Buddhaghosha. 

It is difficult, however, not to suppose that Bud- 
dhaghosha was something more than a translator ^ or 
repeater of texts. The Ceylon monks owed more to 
him than one of themselves could have brought bark 
from a visit to the monasteries of India. It is clear 
that his was a powerful mind, which had arranged 
for itself in a dear and fairly consistent system the 
various materials of the sacred books and of the 
monastic customs. Visuddhi Magga is confessedly 
his work. There is no other compendium of Bud¬ 
dhism knonm at all like it, in consistency, and 
completeness; and in the absence of any other such, 
it is just to assume that it was first in Buddha- 
ghosha's mind that the Buddha system obtained 
its final shape. He identified himself with the 
Anuradhapura school of Buddhism, became its chief 

^ Tlmt ht fleiilt ffJ with hil tmtlcHolf oinpl^ shown tn the CotnmciitELiies 
fludfl in the Pm(j9.Cc to m-e of Ih™ ^ where he sajli that he. will nal repeat 
whal he hla aireatly Irenled tiahidciiUy Id |hij qwn W&rk)j the VkDddhi 
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light, and gave to its traditions the form which they 
have ever since retained. 

1 have exhibited, in Chapters iv.-xix., as far as my 
plan admitted, the contents of the canonical texts of 
Tipitaka; and the view which I have given of each 
point in it, so far as it has purported to be the 
Buddhist view, is according to tlie interpretation 
of the Buddhaghosha commentaries. 1 have had 
access to no others ; for this is the source of whatever 
information I have derived from native scholars or 
from papular language, as well as (substantially) of 
that embodied In European works and editions of the 
Southern Buddhism, 

To this predominance there is one important and 
significant exception. The work called the ‘ Questions 
of Menander' was older than Buddhaghosha, for he 
quotes it. and was probably produced not in Ceylon but 
in India. It Is a collection of disquisitions on difficult 
points arising out of the sacred texts; and can only 
have been produced where the texts were much dis¬ 
cussed and commented upon. It is not likely that it 
stood alone. It is probably the survivor of a mass of 
secondary literature older than that of Ceylon, In 
view of this work and the quotations from it, It is 
pretty certain that Buddhaghosha was an importer of 
literature into Ceylon, and not a translator only, 

1 must now give the reader some idea of the 
nalnre of these books of Buddhaghosha’s. 

A Buddhist Commentary does not differ much in 
purpose or contents, widely as it differs in method, 
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from a modem European one. The occasion and 
circumstances under which the te.xt was originally 
uttered are related, the contents are summarised, 
terms and expressions are explained and illustrated, 
moral lessons are enforced by examples, and references 
are supplied to other books by which the teaching of 
the text is to be supplemented. The Introduction 
is extended, in the case of the greater commentaries, 
as those on the Vinaj^ Pitaka, on the Sutta Pitaka, 
and on the Jataka, into a considerable narrative. 
The introduction to the Commentary on the Jataka, 
or doings in previous lives of him who was to be the 
Buddha, goes back to the dale, myriads of cycles ago, 
when, in ilie days of the Buddha Dipankara, he who 
was afterwards Gotama, was first definitely engaged 
to die career of a future Buddha. It mentions events 
in the lives whicli he lived during the intervening 
cycles, under successive Buddhas ; till it comes down 
to mention some of the lives in which, during the 
present cycle, he perfected his store of merit by heroic 
exercise of the ten great virtues. Then are narratetl 
the circumstances of his deciding, at the entreaties 
of deities, to be bom for his last, his Buddlia life, 
and his choice, in exact conformity to the practice of 
previous Buddhas, of the country, clan, and family in 
which to be born. His birtli and training, the 
sights w’hich led him to seek religious life, his setting 
forth, his period of austere asceticism, and the attain' 
ment under the Bo-tree of full Buddhahood,—this 
story, now so familiar to us all, forms the • immediate 
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introduction/ for it only remains to be added that 
after becoming Buddha and collecting his first disciples, 
Gotama went to dwell in such and such a place, and 
while there, on occasion of such and such an event in 
the Community, he uttered the first Jataka. Similarly, 
the Commentaries on the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas, 
open by an account of the circumstances under which 
at the first Council the monks assembled, led by 
Kassapa, to fix for ever, hy chanting them over 
together, the \rords of their Teacher’s utterances. 
In the one case Upali, and in the other Ananda, 
were called upon to recite. In Ananda’s case we are 
told also the reasons for his being chosen : his back¬ 
wardness in becoming a ' Rabat/ and the exact cir¬ 
cumstances of his attaining that full insight during 
the night before the session; and the miraculous w^ay 
in which, to prove his attainments, he entered the hall 
of assembly. 

And besides these introductions on a large scale to 
the whole collections, there are small introductions from 
time to lime to individual portions ; and m these are to 
be found, besides such events as are narrated in the 
Pitakas, a great number of other traditions about the 
sayings and doings of the Buddha and his monks. 
Many of these secondary traditions are life-like and 
interesting, and have a distinct historical value ; not 
perhaps as parts of the biography of Gotama, but as 
samples of the life and manners of the succeeding 
centuries. 

Throughout the Jataka Commentary, an important 
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element in each ‘ Birth-stor)’ ^ is the record of tlie 
circumstances ivhich led the Buddha to tell the story. 
Some of these are obviously invented to lead up to 
the story, others give graphic pictures of monastic 
life, and a few may probably be true traditions of 
events in Gotama's history. 

A careful study of these pictnresque scenes and 
anecdotes, especially in the Jataka book, would perhaps 
lead to definite conclusions about their date. As far 
as 1 have noticed, there is nothing ivliich necessarily 
implies familiarity with Ceylon; while the allusions to 
snow, to sandy deserts, and to many other things un¬ 
known to the island, prove that the ultimate source of 
some at least of the traditions was in North India, what¬ 
ever may have been the place of their compilation.^ 

The introductions ended, the text is illustrated by 
such notes as these ;— 

When the Buddha perceived that the monks 
were engaged in this conversation (as recorded in the 
text), 'What,' asks the commentator,' \vas the Buddha 
doing ? * Then follows a full account of the way in 
which he used to pass his day and the night, watch 
by watchp with special details about the third watch, 
aud a description of the miracles which accompanied 
his going out on his rounds, the soft winds that 
cleared his path. etc. 

When a certain person is said in the text to have 

^ a of the Ccmingneiiiy c^n the Nikija., In fl list of nal’iaELs 

whosa SfltngMflgc wiLs struiaged the ftrir place is to the T&mils. Thi& ms.y 

indicate Hull Ceylon aj tmilttloti says, ihc cQuntry where the intitciials of 
the Cf>nitqeiitHiy were founds 
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admired the good order of the monks of Gotama as 
contrasted with those of other teachers, the commeii' 
tator gives a very elaborate description of the proper 
conduct of monks, and accumulates an immense num¬ 
ber of compaHsons to set forth the splendour which 
emanated froni the Uuddha s person^ 

Another dement of a Commentary, though one 
from the nature of the case not always present, is the 
enumeration and classification of the contents of the 
text. This is very carefully done for the Vtnaya and 
for the Sutta Pitakas, and leaves a believing reader 
no room for <loubt as to what was the ‘Word of 
Buddha.* The contents in the latter case are classi¬ 
fied under a great variety of heads, from a great 
variety of points of view ; of literary structure, moral 
purpose, and so ot\. 

Important terms are explained, often at great 
length, generally with reference to etymolc^y, and 
a variety of alternative views are given ; these being 
sometimes refuted. Often a particular explanation is 
quoted as being that of ‘ the ancients,’ or that of a 
particular school. These explanations are far from 
contemptible, though the derivations of words are, as 
might be expected, often unscientific. The principle 
is generally assumed, that several derivations may all 
be true or at least instructive. The explanation of 
the title of the third Collection, ‘ Abhidhamma,' is a 
favourable specimen, The prefix ‘abht, it is stated, 
implies increase, distinction, honour, division, excess, 
A sentence is given in illustration of each of tltesc 
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uses, in the cnse of ‘ Raja and ' Abhiyaja ’ it 
implies honour, and so on. Then illustrations are 
given from the Abhidhamma to sJtow how eacli of 
these, ■ increase,* ' distinction,’ etc.j apply to its con¬ 
tents; for instance, in the expression, ‘precious 
doctrines ^dhammdj, unlimiced doctrines, unsurpass¬ 
able doctrines,’ the meaning Is ' honoured, worthy of 
honour. In short, ^Abhidhamma means the sublime 
and elaborate ‘ Dhamma,’' 

The variety of etymology sometimes gives rise to 
a varietj' of interpretation.® A certain class of sophis¬ 
tical disputants are called ' amaravikhepika: The 
Commentator says, ' A mam' means ‘ not dying.’ The 
evasions of these sophists are endkss. But he adds, 
‘Another way, Amara is a kind of fish, which comes 
up and goes down and dashes about in the water and 
cannot be caught; so this kind of argument is an 
cel-like wriggling.’ 

Various readings are also noticed. 

Very often terms are illustrated by anecdotes. 
Oil the name of Ajatasattu, a long story is told about 
that king.® On the name of a particular form 
of cheating, the ' dish trick,' we are told how it i,s 
done. 'They make one dish of gold and two or tliree 
of brass to look like gold, Then they go into the 
country, and enter some wealthy house, and say, 
"Buy gold dishes." When the price is asked they 
offer the more expensive. The purchasers say r 
" How are we to know that these are gold t" “ Test 

< SBmuie \1I. p. j 8, * p, (3 j p. TS- 
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them." say the sellers. Then they mb the gold dish 
on the stone, give <sell) them all the dishes, and 

go/ 

As a good specimen of the Commentators treat¬ 
ment of moral terms, I may quote the distinction 
between ' Hiri ’ and ' Otiappam/ It occurs frequently 
in nearly the same words, and, certainly exhibits the 
moral method of Buddhism at its best,! 

‘ Hirr is shame at impropriety of act, for which 
' modesty' is a synonym, while * Ottappam ' is ‘ shrink¬ 
ing from sin,’ ^ Hiri * is excited from within, * Ottap- 
pmn’ from without, ‘Hiri’ rests on self-authority, 

* Ottappam ' on world-authority. ‘Hiri has the nature 
of modesty, ' Ottappam ’ of fear, ‘ Hiri ’ marks sense 
of propriety, ‘Ottappam' marks quickness to see 
the danger of fault, 

(i) There are four things by which a man excites 
within hi in the internal sense ol ‘Hiri: considerations 
of rank, of age, of strength, and of learning. Of 
rank, as when he abstains from destroying lile and 
other sins from the reflection ; ,Such and such a sinful 
act is not the act of people of rank, it is the act of low¬ 
born people and fishers; it is not fitting for a man of 
such rank to commit this act. Of ugc, when he thinks, 
Such and such a sinful act is what boys would do; it 
is not fitting for a man of my age, etc. Of strength, 
when he thinks, This is what fceble-natured people 
would do, and not a man of my strength. Of Icaming. 

y The trimslati&n \s taken (vnm m. ccwtritraiian of own so Ihe /ifurHsI ^ 
Aiiaiic Ceylon Urniacb, 1SS4. 
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\T^hen ht thinks, Xhis is the ^ct of roo]% not of wis6 
men^ it is not fit for a man of my wisdom and learnings 
Thus by these four considerations he excites the 
reding of 'Hiri' within himself, and so. having put 
that feeling into his mind, abstains from the sin; hence 
It is said that ‘ Hiri ’ is excited within the man’s self. 

Ottappam,^ o^n the other hand, is excited by extemai 
considerations. If you do the sinful deed, you will 
meet with condemnation among the four companies. 
The wise man will condemn him as the city man does 
dirt; what will a monk do when the good reject ? 
Thus ' Ottappam' is excited from without 

( 2 ) 'Hiri' rests on self-authority; a well-bom 
m^ puts himself under his own authority and superi¬ 
ority, and abstains from sin on the ground that it does 
not become one so religious, so learned, so ascetic (.J") 
to commit sin; and thus Buddha said, ‘ Whoso puts 
himself under his own authorit}^ and rejects demerit 
and practises merit, and rejects faults and practises 
what is faultless, he keeps himself pure/ 

‘Ottappam,’ on the other hand, rests on world- 
authority, 

A well-born man puts himself under the world's 
authority and superiority, and so abstains from sin. 
Great is this world-assemblage, and therein are ascetics 
and monks of supernatural powers and divine insight 
who know the minds of others. They see from afar, 
they see close at band ; with tlieir mind they discern 
minds; they wdll know me; look, they will say, at 
that well-born man ; he left home and made a sincere 
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profession of tlie monastic life, but he is living aban¬ 
doned in sinful and demeritorious waysi there are 
deities (of similar powers and insight), etc., they will 
say, etc. (the sante); tlms lie makes the world his 
authority and superior, and puts avray demerit and (so 
on). Hence * Ottappam ’ is said to rest on ‘ world- 
authority.' 

{3) ‘ HirH is of the nature of modesty, that is. 
modest shame ; and ‘ Ottappam of the nature of fear, 
that is. fear of hell, 'I hese are both shown in the 
avoiding of sin. Just as a well-born man, performing 
any of the offices of nature, if he sees a person to¬ 
wards whom modesty is due, feels ashamed and con¬ 
fused ; exactly in the same way one man abstains 
from sin from a sense of modesty towards himself. 
Another well-born man abstains from sin from fear of 
hell. This is to be illustrated thus. Suppose there 
arc two balls of iron, one of which is cold and smeared 
with filth, the other hot and fiery. In that case a wise 
man will decline to take up the one from disgust at 
the filth, and the other from fear of being burnt. 
Here, it is to be understood that the declining to take 
gp the cold but filthy ball is like abstaining from sin 
from sense of modesty to-wards one’s self; declining 
the hot ball from fear of being burnt is like abstaining 
from sin from fear of hell. 

*Miri' marks sense of propriety, ‘Ottappam’ quick¬ 
ness to see the danger of sin. Both these also are 
displayed in the avoiding sin. One man, by the four 
considerations of greatness of rank, greatness of learn- 
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ing, greatness of inheritance, greatness of religious 
character, excites within himself the inward sense of 
propriety and abstains from sin. The other, by the 
four fears, of his own reproach, of the reproach of 
otlters, of punishment, of birth in the unhappy con¬ 
ditions, excites in himself * Ottappam/ the sign of a 
c]uick sense of the danger of sin. 

At this point, ends the Commentator, ‘ tlie four 
kinds of greatness and the four kinds of fear ought to 
be explained in detail as they stand in the Anguttara 
Atthakathd —'into which we cannot follow him. 

A final quotation shall be one which, from the 
nature of the text cotiimenietl on, ought to give an 
instructive summary of Duddhist principles. 

On the words, ’ He preaches a doctrine lovely in 
the beginning, lovely in the midst, and lovely in the 
end,’ the Commentator writes; ’ 

This means that the Huddha not only preaches, 
because of his compassion for {all) beings, an incom¬ 
parable doctrine of bliss enjoyed through detachment, 
but, whether he preaches little or nvuch, preaches it 
m tlie method of lovely beginning, and so on \ in the 
beginning be makes what he preaches lovely, good, 
faultless, and in the middle, and in tlie end, too, he 
makes vyhat he preaches lovely, good, and faultless. 

■This "beginning, middle, and end*' applies to 
preaching, and also to religion itself. In the caiie of 
a serinoii which consists of a four-line stanza, the first 
Ime is the beginning, the next two lines the middle, 

■ Stiinang | 
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and the last the end. In a Sntta of one topic, thti in¬ 
troduction is the beginning; “thus he said” is the 
end: all between these two. the middle. In a Sutta 
of several topics, the first topic is the beginning, the last 
topic the end, those between, one or two or many, the 
middle. In religion itself, conduct, meditation, insight, 
is the beginning; and it is said, “And what is the 
beginning of good principles?” “Pure conduct and 
right belief" In the words. “The Buddha, monks, 
has attained the perfect knowledge of the Middle 
Way;'’ the Noble Way is called the middle, and the 
fruit and Nirvana are the end. In the saying, 
“Therefore. Brahman, a religious life is the final 
good.” the fruit is the end. “ Men live, reverend 
Visakha, the religious life, of which Nirvana is the 
basis. Nirvana the aim, Nirvana the end”—here 
Nirvana is said to be the end. In the text, it is the 
beginning, middle, end of preaching that is meant 
And the Buddha, in preaching tlie doctrine, at the 
beginning preaches Conduct, in the middle the Way, 
at the end Nirvana. Therefore it is said, '* He 
preaches a doctrine lovely in the beginning, lovely 
in the midst and lovely in the end.” Hence another 
preacher, when he expands the doctrine, at the 
beginning should be set forth Conduct in the middle 
should dwell upon the Way, and in the end Nirvana. 
This is the system of preaching.' 

The Visnddhi Magga—or, as it is more often 
written, Visuddhimdrga (in Sinhalese shape Marg* 
gaya)—is not a commentary on any text, but claims 
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lo be a compendium of the whole Uuddha system; 
conduct, meditation,* contemplation, the elements of 
being, the regions of sense, the material elements, the 
Senses, the Truths, the Chain of Causations, and the 
rest.- The particular Commentaries constantly refer 
to it It is considered to be the one book from which 
the Uuddhist system can be best learnt. A famous 
HIder, Dhammapala, who is said to have lived not 
long after Buddhaghoslia, added a Pali ‘ Tika,’ or 
explanation; and late in the thirteenth century the 
learned Sinhalese king, Pandita Parakrama, wrote a 
word-for-word interpretation (‘sannd') in Sinhalese.* 

I have said that the Commentaries, as far as 1 
know (but my acquaintance with them is very imper- 
fect), show no clear indications of a Sinhalese origin ; 
but the Visuddhi Magga does. The following story, 
which stands in the Pali text, is sufficient proof of it: 
'An Elder named Tissa, who lived on the Ceiiya 
Hill (MihintaJe), was going forth Utence to Anura* 
dhapura on his begging rounds. A young bride, who 
had quarrelled with her husband, was coming out of 
Amiradhapura In the early morning, to go to the house 
of her kinsfolk, gaily dressed, and adorned like a 
celestial maiden. Seeing the Elder on the road, she 

' Samadhi, morii pnspdjf, the eundilicin of Lnnqaillity i*hkli ii necessoiy to 
meditaticHL * 

J I have IWMilatetl the iitmcnary giraj by the Icninrl Sinhalew editor, in h|s 
prttlace to tltudha Maren, ColomlKi, 1887- rggi, 

i Calleil Maojaw,' The title of Pandit was Qi«en to iiev«fal 

PanikTW», but It IS Fardiiaiaa the Seroftfl. lo whom, m the Mahavansa, thv 
mil titJe, 'the omniscient I’amlil of ihe Kali Vuga iific,*is KivciL HU il«r, 
Bceotdmj to the usually rccairtd chrotiolosy, is A. I\ 1240.1375. 
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laughed a loud laugh in the wantonness of her heart. 
The Elder looked round to see what it was. ^ 
her teeth; they suggested to htm the thought o ( ic 
ihirty-tivo) impurities of (the tody); and he at once 

attained rahatship. So it is said . 

* When he sawf her leelh (bontB) 

He follflw&d up in ih^ju^ht tht hint i 
And then and there the wise FJder 
Attained to rabatsbipv^* 

Her husband came along the road after her, and, 
when he saw the Elder, be asked : *' Did you see a 
woman, sir ? ” The Elder replied : 

*" I know not whelher woman 
Or mao it waa who went by S 
But o bnndk of bones 
Is EOinjj niong the high-road,” * 

The Visuddhi Magga, so far as I have read it. 
adds little or nothing to the Pitakas, but aims at a 
systematic arrangemeni of their contents. The im 
perfection of even this arrangement illustrates the 
extreme difficulty of bringing each part of tlie syst^ 
into logical co-ordination with the resL In the details, 
the methods of antithesis and division are carried to 
their utmost degree. On the basis of the classification 
conduct, meditation, insight (or virtue, tranquillity, 
contemplation), the author says, for instance ; Con* 
duct saves from hell, meditation from the elements of 
desire, insight from all existence. Conduct corrects 
vice, meditation corrects lust, insight corrects error. 
Conduct is the virtue of the beginner (sotdgami), 
meditation of the advanced (andgdmi), insight of the 
perfect (rahat). The qualities of conduct (sila) are 
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grouped in so many couples, so many iripJets. and so 
many sets of four. 

The meritj? of the work, besides its completeness, 
are, I think, its conciseness and great perspicuity. 
The Pali Is generally easier to understand than the 
commentarv'. 

Of the series of dialogues which I have already 
mentioned as being older than Buddhaghosha the 
•Questions of King Milinda,' a verj/interesting 
account has been given, with a translation of half the 
work, by Professor Rhys Davids in vol. xxxv. of the 
Sdtred Books of iht East, Milinda is but an adapted 
form of the name of Menander, the Creek king of 
Baktria, who reigned ‘probably from about 140 to 115 
or even no n.c.,' and it is he who asks the questions 
or propounds the difficulties which are solved by an 
Elder named Nigasena, How long after his time 
the Ti\ork was written there Is no means of exactly 
ascertaining, but Professor Rhys Davids thinks it was 
‘at. or a little after, the Christian era.’ From such 
geographical allusions as the work contains, it appears 
to have been written in the far north-west of India, 
or in the Panjab itself. 

This early and important exposition of Buddhist 
principles seems to have been little known during 
most of the centuries of its existence. It is quoted, 
and with the greatest respect, by Buddliaghosha, but 
there is no certain trace' of it from that date until it 
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was translated into Sinhalese by order of Kirti Sri 
Raja Sinha in the eighteenth century. 

' The QuesUotis of Milinda ’ is important for the 
testimony which it gives to the early completion of 
the Buddhist canon. The writer refers to iso large 
a proportion of the canonical books, quoting them 
abundantly, and naming them both by the lai^e col¬ 
lections, and by the separate books, that it may be 
confidently asserted that he had in his hand tlie 
as we ba%-e them niOW+ 

In fact, the book is founded and modelled on the 
Pi takas. Not only does it consist of a series of 
dialogues constructed to explain points in the sacred 
text or arising out of it, but both the dramatic setting 
of these dialogues, and, for the most part, the argu¬ 
ments which they enforce, are taken from the Pitakas. 
The dramatic setting, though there is not much of it, 
is remarkably lively and graceful; but it is taken 
almost entirely from the older texts. The phrases 
and entire paragraphs, scenes, and events, are repro¬ 
duced almost word for word. The King say’s : It is 
a fine night,—what learned teacher shall wo converse 
with ? The monks are entertained in vast companies, 
or go out singly to beg,—greetings arc exchanged 
and conversions take place. The arguments and 
the innumerable similes are often developments of 
what has been briefly said in the Pitakas, or run on 
similar lines. But while every page recalls the canoni¬ 
cal books, the ‘ Questions ’ has a vigour and variety 
which would justify the praise of originality. Pro- 
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fessor Rhys Davids says: ■ I venture to think tliat 
the “ Questions of Milmda” is undoubtedly the master¬ 
piece of Indian prose ; and indeed is the best book 
of its class, from a literary point of view, that had 
then been produced In any country.' 'fhe first part 
of this sentence I will not dispute, and I do not know 
how much may be meant by the latter part But the 
reader who should expect from the MiUndapanho, the 
humour, the human interest, the charm, or the inspir¬ 
ation of Plato would prepare for himself a cruel 
disappointment. 

Of the use of tins book by Buddhaghosha there 
are, 1 think, more traces than the actual quotations; 
and it is a remarkable fact that of the two companion 
stanzas, which according to the Mahavansa were 
given to Buddhaghoslia to be the foundation on 
which he erected his Visuddhi Mdrga, one is the 
first stanza (of that class) that occurs in the ' Ques¬ 
tions of Menander.' ^ 

As a specimen of the topics discussed, I select one 
which touches on a difficulty that may even have 
occurred to the reader.® 

[the Buddha’s last illness.] 

'Venerable NAgasena, it was said by the Elders 
who held the recitation : 

' Since this sealant I hsec !»en llml h hu been smticimtea In Pm- 

fesfiOT khy* Davidi iji h\i * Addenda.' 

= The tiBn^tion is ihai of Pra&«»r Rhj-s Duvids, Sterrd Betit Htht Bait 

roL xnxv,. p, 242. 
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When he hi4 ciitcti Cui^ila’^ alms, 

The CDpperiiiiJth'fi+—thus have I heard,— 

The Buddha (ett that sickness dire, 

Thai shdLTp pajn even imlo death." 

‘And aftenvands the Blessed One said: These two 
t>ffenng:s of food, Ananda, equal, of equal fruit, and of 
equal result, are of much greater frutl and much 
greater result than any others. Now if sharp sickness 
fell upon the Blessed One, Nagasena, after he had 
partaken of Cuiida^s alms, and sharp pains arose 
within him even unto death, then that other statement 
must be wrong. But if that is right then the first 
must be wrong. How conid that alms, Nagasena, be 
of great fruit when It turned to poison, gave rise to 
disease, put an end to the period of his tlien exist¬ 
ence, took away his life? Explain this to me to 
the refutation of the adversarjes. The people are iii 
bewilderment about this, thinking that the dysentery 
must have been caused by his eating too much, 
out of greediness.' 

‘ The Blessed One said : O King, that there were 
two almsgivings equal, of equal fruit, and equal result, 
and of much greater fruit, and much greater result 
than any others,—-tliat which when a 'I'athagata has 
partaken of he attains to supreme and perfect 
Buddhahood {enlightenntent), and that wlien he has 
partaken of which, he passes away by that utter 
passing away in which nothing whatever remains 
behind. For that alms is full of virtue, full of advan¬ 
tage, The gods, O King, shouted in joy and gladness 
at the thought—^* This is the last meal the Tathagata 
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will take,” and communicated a divine power of nour¬ 
ishment to that tender pork. And that was itself in 
^ood condition, light, pleasant, full of flavour, and 
good for digestion, ll was not because of it that any 
sickness fell upon the Blessed One, but it was because 
of the extreme w-eakness of his body, and because of 
the period of life he had to live having been exhausted 
that the disease arose, and grew worse and worse, just 
as when, O King, an ordinary lire is burning, if fresh 
fuel be supplied, it will burn up still more r or as when 
a stream is flowing along as usual, if a heavy rain falls 
it will become a mighty river with a great rush of 
water; or as when the body is of its ordinary girth, if 
more food be eaten, it becomes broader than before. 
So this was not, O King, the fault of the food that 
was presented, and you cannot impute any harm to it’ 

‘ But venerable Nagasena, why is it that those 
two gifts of food are so specially meritorious ? ’ 
* Because of the attainment of the exalted conditions 
which resulted from them,' ‘Of what conditions, 
Nagasena, are you speaking ?' ‘Of the attainment of 
the nine successive states whicli were passed through 
at first in one order, and then in the reverse order,' 

* It was on two days, was it not, Nagasena, that 
the 'Pathagata attended to those conditions in the 
highest degree ?' ‘Yes, O King.’ 

‘ It is a most wonderful thing, Nagasena, and a 
most strange, that of all the great and glorious gifts 
which were bestowed upon our Blessed One, not one 
can be compared with these two almsgivings. Most 
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marvellous is it, that even as those nine successive 
conditions are glorious, even so are those gifts made, 
by their glory, of greater fruit, and of greater advan¬ 
tage than any others* Very good, Nagasena! That 
is so, and I accept it as you say.* 


Such is a slight sketch of the works associated 
with the name of Buddhaghosha. I had hoped to 
deal more fully with this secondary Pali literature, and 
to have acquired enough knowledge of the old Sinha- 
lese treatises and poems to give some account of them 
also. But i find it impossible to touch the latter 
subject, without too long delaying the rest of the 
book. With much regret I leave this palpable gap 
unfilled. 


NoTJi. —Questions of Milinda. 

Tris book brtara cltar iniemrd evidcTict: of having been written 
in tbnt part of the world where Menander reigned. 

The historical matter which it contains is as follows:—The 
king's birthplace is said ta have been the district of Kalasi^ in the 
island of Alasanda^ a statemcnl is made about the con teoiparary 
king of *Chinap" which implies ihaE he was a Buddhist j three 
ntlusions are made to common Buddhist tradition^ about the great 
Asoka^ about a battle in the time of bis grandfather Candagutta, 
and about a king of Kalinga. 

The only definite geographical statement is about the distance 
of Sagala from Kalisi {aoo ynjanas), and lifom Kvashmir {12 
yojanas). But the less definite geographical indications are con¬ 
clusive. In the enumeration of countries {there are two such In the 
book) w^hcre the purpose is to express " any ootlntrics whatever/ 
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no acquaintamce h implied with an but the north prtd north-east of 
India. A few more distant places, south and east, are mentioned 
as ports to which a ship might satl*^ 

Other hints are decisive against a Ceylon authorship, and in 
favour of a North Indian. The Himalaya and the Ganges are 
famiLiaily spoken oft ice lh mentioned; and the snn is said not to 
be so fierce in summer on account of clouds. Among animals there 
arc references, not only to the lion, tiger, and rliinoceros, which are 
common in the Pitakas, but also to the hyena and the camel 

llie Buddhism of this book Is substantially that of the Filakas, 
with very few indications of any of the later developments of 
dcKtrine, Of * Northern^ developments, or of Great and Liiile 
* VehicleSp* there is not a hint 

But the writer does not appear aware of a strongly marked 
distinction between canonical and non-canonical books. Nor does 
the word ^ Fitaka" occur (1 think) in the test itself. It is found in 
some verses which form the * heading ^ of a chapter and are not 
necessarily contemporary with the text’ 

For legends and anecdotes, the writer draws largely on traditions 
such as are contained in the Ceylon commentaries. But to tlte 
traditions of Colama^a biography, as 1 have extracted it from the 
Pi takas, I have noticed only two thirty added by the MiSindi 
Questions—and possibly these two may still be ua some Fitaka book 
which I have not read—the statements that Gotama was moved to 
dUsaUstaction with home life by the sight of the ^disfigured 
seraglio,’^ and that he was tempted by the promise of universal 
empire, if he would stay at home, in seven days. 

Both in ethical interest and in literary merit the Ixiok is very 
unequal. If it were judged by the well-known dialogue about the 
king's chariot, it would be nmch over-rated Ti contains few if any 
other discussions at once so searching, so lively^ and so pointed as 
that, which is the first. 

The opening has a picturesque and dramatic setting ; but this 
element scHsn dlsppears; in the greater part of the book it is 
Entirely wanting. In a few instances, King Milinda is not coDtented 
with the first explanation, and presses home his difficulty w'lth 
genuine force; in one or two Nagaseoa admits that no answer can 
be given, rather ia the tone in which parrots tell their children " not 

^ See Rhyi Dnvids, p/i^ Moit, vol. Jixxv* p, hJjt. 

* Ttrndieer^i eUkton, p. * /^. p. 385, 
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la ask silly questians/ Par oftener there is really t^o lifter 

the first question [ sometimes the ongtnaj question merely intro¬ 
duces a very tedious lecture, which consists, m ihe worst instances, 
of an enumeration of the twenty-eight this and the eighteen (haq 
and the ten forms of the other. In the best iiisfeances, the dilficuky 
started is a real one, such as^ why the consequences of ill deeds are 
so much more apparent than those of good (iv. 33)1 or whether any 
death is untimely (it, 36)i Sometimes it is a difiitnilty arising out 
of Buddhist traditions, such as, Ha^v could it be right for Vessantant 
to give his childrets to be slaves (iv, 31) ? WTiy did Hot the Buddha 
perform a miracle for his own convenience (iv. 7) ? How came he, 
after preparing for Buddhatiood for so many Kves^ to thinks when he 
had attained iq of not teaching several^ like this last, being 

raet only by evasion. Some of the questions are nierely verbal; 
some absurd, ai^ Why, if there are demons^ do we m^ tr see or 
smell their corpses? and a few quite irrelevant, such usy How are 
dreams produced? or Why is the sun not equally fierce at all 
seasons? Two treat of revolting topics with shocking want of 
reserve, but none have any impure tendency. 

As for origiimlity, it lies almost entirety in the treatment; for 
most, if not alb of the arguments and illustrations arc enlargements 
of hints derived from the older books. But the treatment is intelli¬ 
gent in favourable contrast wdth the later Suttas, and rich m a 
certain kind of force and eloquence'- Ihe supply" of words is 
astonishing, and lakes the reader's breath away. 

For the characteristic of the Pah style, increasing as the litera¬ 
ture grew, vras the accumulation of synonyms for each word^ of 
parallel phrases for each clause^ andofrivaj illustrat ions for each 
simile. One consequence of this characteristic is, that the style is 
most effective when an accumiiLation of effects has to be described 7 
ai? when drops are gathercci into atreams, and streams meet in 
rivers, and rivers pout inio the sea. An emuient andt I think, 
really magnificent instance of this is the description of the earth¬ 
quake which ensued on Vessantuni's celebrated donation.' 

As a favourable specimen, remarkable for the moral importance 
of the question attacked as well as for the stern severity of the 
answer, and for a liveliness of dialogue above ihe average, T give 
(in an abridgment) what follows — 

I QncstioiU cif Mllinila, p/Eaif, SKXV* p. 

s MilindiL Panho^ iv^ 16, p. ayf. 
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^ SiippD^ Ei laymati has fallen into one of the four great i^ults 
which in a monhare irrecoviemble, jind afterwards eotiers the Com- 
cntmi^; and suppose he does not Icnow that he ever was guilty of 
such a fatilt—is i^irttuaJ attainment possible to that man? ^ 

* No I because the esscntiiil condition of ^pirittial attainment has 
been destroyed in him*' 

* But your teaching says, that one of the great obstacles toattatri' 
joent is remorse. Now this man has no remorse | he is calm; why 
is attainment impossible to him 

' Just as a seed, whic± would come up well in rich, wetl-plooghed 
soil, tzannoE come up on stony and rocky gronnd« because in the 
latter the (vivifying) cause is wandog; or, as a stick, which can 
stand on the earth, cannot stand in die air, because the (supporting) 
cause is wanting, etc^ etc., so the necessaiy condition of spiritual 
attamment has been destroyed in the tnan who has committed one 
of the irrecoverable faults,^ 

There k a genuine Tosemblance here to the Gospel Parable of 
the Sower, But the finest touch of ethical teaching, I think, is in 
the description of Qiith* Just as, when a Btream is running high, 
ordinary men stand on the bank afraid to try to crosiST then comes 
a strong and active man and leaps it at a hound; so he who has 
^th aspires and leaps up to attainments which to others seem 
impossible, and not only secures them himsdf but arouses the 
aspirations of others. 


CHAPTER XXV 


GENERAL SKETCH OI-’ CEVLON HISTORV FROM BUDDHA- 
GUOS HA TO PARAKRAMA. 

I PRO POSE in this chapter to review very briefly 
the history of Ceylon, as it is told in the Maha- 
vansa, from the fourth to the end of the twelfth 
century, in order to extract from It what may be 
learnt about the relation of the Buddhist Community 
to the national government; about the different sects 
which existed within the Community; about the ad¬ 
mixture of Hinduism with Buddhism, and whatever 
other changes the system may have undergone. 

The brilliant period, which saw the work of 
Buddhaghosha and the conclusion of the original 
part of the Mahavansa> was followed by a time of 
depression and defeat, A series of Tamil usurpers 
reigned over Ceylon, and the sacred edihees fell into 
decay, till a restorer of the national independence 
appeared in Dhatusena (a,D, 463)- Amid the lists of 
the great tanks which he made for irrigation and 
of the dagabas which he repaired or built, occurs a 
feature which deserv'es special notice. He erected, 
we are told, an image of Metteyya (Maitri), the 

coming Buddha. This is tiie first mention of any 
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erection for the cultns of this personagie, though he 
is not seldom referred to by the historinn ; and King 
Duttliagamini had a speciai devotion to him^ and is 
to l>e—when the time comes—his chief disciple.^ He 
is often mentioned in later books, and is even now 
often on the lips of Ceylon Buddhists as a kind of 
ideal ; but I suspect he is borrowed from the northern 
school, and his cultus has never taken root in Ceylon* 
The violence and mhuman cruelty of some kings, 
and the meritorious acts of others occupy most of the 
succeeding chapters of the chronicle, Wc read of 
encouragement given to literature by the younger 
Mogallana (540 a.d.) and by Aggabodhi (560 a.d.)^ 
the former himself a poet j and of a literary con^ 
troversy ^with the Vetnlla heretics^ in the latter's 
reign. It would appear that in the century 540-640 
the native kings were strong, and the native religion 
prosix;rous; though dangerous alliance with the 
Tamils, who were even brought over to help the 
Sinhalese kings to keep their own subjects in order* 
was preparing the way for the renewal of their 
ascendency. The history of this and the following 
three centuries contains a great deal to interest the 
Sinhalese antir|uarian^ and sonic pointSp presently to 
be touched on, that illustrate the influence of Hin¬ 
duism on the Buddhism of Ceylon. But there are 
not many passages so touching as that which de¬ 
scribes® the dutiful love and reverence shown to his 
mother by a later Aggabodhi (a.d. 816). 


■ /k iJLt. IL elt 
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' He was constant in his attendance on iiis mother, 
both by day and night; and he was wont daily to 
wait on her betimes and anoint her head with oil, and 
cleanse her body, and purge the nails of her fingers, 
and dress her in clean and soft clothing. . . , He 
made offerings of flowers and perfumes to her as at 
a shrine, and then bowed himself before her three 
times. , . . Afterwards he fed her from his own 
hands with dainty food, and himself ate the remnants, 
whereof he scattered a portion on his own head . . , 
he laid out her bed carefully with his own hands. . . . 
And when he departed from the bed-chamber he 
turned not his back upon her, but stepped back noise¬ 
lessly till he could not be seen. ... In this selfsame 
manner did he serve his mother all the days of his life,' 

' On one occasion, when he spake disdainfully to 
his servant, and called him a slave, it grieved him so 
that he himself sought to obtain his servant's forgive¬ 
ness.' 

We find something to admire in the historian's 
flattery of kings, when qualities like these are chosen 
for praise. 

Soon after this king’s reign the seat of govern¬ 
ment was moved from .*\nuradhapura to Polonnaruwa 
(in Pali, Pulatthi), a spot further to the east, where 
still are seen, deep in the forest, ruins even more 
beautiful than those of the older city. It was virtu¬ 
ally a retreat before the growing power of the Tamils, 
who were advancing from the West: ^ and although 

1 L J7p ^C. 
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the chronicle is still filled with the great deeds of the 
kings, it is clear that they had a constant struggle to 
maintain their thrones, and were not seldom de¬ 
throned. till in the tenth and. eleventh centuries king 
after king asserted his claim, only to be defeated and 
slain. It is to be noticed that a great many of them 
committed suicide on the field of battle; an act which 
the Buddhist chronicler nowhere, I think, condemns. 

At length, exactly at the date when William the 
Conqueror was taking possession of England, V^ijaya 
Bahu recovered the Sinhalese throne, and established 
a short-lived prosperity. His restoration of the 
Buddhist Community, which the Tamil conquest had 
almost extinguished, forms one of the marked epochs 
of our history. But after this brilliant episode, civil 
war and foreign Invasion had their way again ; and it 
was nearly another century before the royal race was 
again triumphant, in the person of tlte illustrious 
Parakrama, 

The story' of this hero, in the Mahavansa, almost 
deserves to be called an epic poem, i sketch the first 
portion of it at some length, partly for the sake of the 
likeness which it bears to those conventional descrip¬ 
tions of Iteroic yooth which appear in the later lives 
of the Buddha. 

His aged parents had been lamenting their sad 
lot in having no son to raise them from the obscurity 
into which they had sunk {for King Manabharana 
enjoyed but a very limited dominion in the southern 
part of Ceylon), when a glorious divine being ap- 
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peared to the father and foretold the birth of an illus¬ 
trious son. To both the parents there appeared, on 
one night, the vision of a beautiful elephant entering 
the chamber of the queen; and the household 
lirahman announced that this portended the birth of 
a son, who would have all tlie marks of wealth and 
fortune. The delighted king had * pirit' ‘ said by 
monks, and Soma rites performed by his household 
Brahmans, and applied himself diligently to works of 
charity and religion. When at length the boy was 
born, nature rejoiced; cool winds blew everywhere, 
and all was gladness. And when the Brahmans had 
examined the marks of the child, they pronounced 
that he was capable of subduing to his rule not Lanka 
only but all Jambudwipa. 

The young prince grew up, and was distinguished 
in all manly and royal accomplishments, riding and 
the use of the bow, and the rest; but what ruled in 
his heart was the love of glory, and the proud deter¬ 
mination to bring all Lanka under one rule again. He 
thought of the achievements of the Bodhisat, recorded 
In the Ummagga jataka, etc., and those of the heroes 
of the Ramayana and Mahabharata. ' Life ts Indeed 
a boon,' he said, ‘ to those who are able to do such 
mighty deeds above the common. Bom of Khattiya 
race, if J Jo not something worthy of Khattiya 
heroism, vain will my birth be,' * Fearing that in the 

* Tbc Fcdtiliciti of certflici .Suttia wh^cb speik ^pecEally of doiriKtisi dnty and 

happintSis: il ii a kind of bcncdiCtidH:, but in sonve cases a meifi 

ctuifm, 

* ^^ahavlLlllia« IkIV, 4$. 
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pleasures of royal state his enthusiasm itiig^ht fade, 
and determining; to learn tlie condition of the country 
and the enemy’s stren^jth, he stole forth by night from 
his father’s house to explore the ' Upper Provinces.* 
His adventures in this roving life are told at 
great length, and not without humour; a gay temper 
and Jove of fun and amusement being part of his 
character He employed a variety of spies, i5ome 
pretending to be monks, some snake-charmers, physi¬ 
cians, pedlars, or dancers; and by their means got to 
know the dispositions of ail classes and all individuats 
in the land. By many wonderful displays of strength 
and courage he taught the people to look upon him 
as invincible; and meanwhile he trained and organised 
a system of local officers and captains, and collected 
material of war, 

On the death of his uncle, he became ruler of so 
much of Ceylon as had belonged to him (apparently 
what is now Salfragam and part of the Western Pro¬ 
vince), and set himself to strengthen it to the utmost, 
with a view to recovering the rest To this part of 
his career are attributed also vast works of irrigation, 
and the bringing under cultivation of a great rjuantity 
of land, by which he greatly increased the resources of 
his country'. He is represented as biding his time, 
training the noble youths, exercising his troops, and 
amassing immense stores of money and of gems. 

After such ample preparation the hero entered on 
a long course of battles, in which he gained possession 
of the north-central part of the island, especially of 
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the roj'al city of Polontiaruwa anti the mined Anura- 
dhapura; quieted the disaffected, portions of the 
South; expelled the Tamila, and carried his triumphant 
arms into South India itself, and to still more distant 
countries. Wherever he went his enemies faded away 
before his victorious drums as the glow-worm at 
the light of morning. He consumed all before him 
as a hre advances through the forest. But in his 
successes he acted with generositj*, and showed the 
utmost deference to the religious Community. At 
their request he gave back, on one occasion, to its 
former ruler the kingdom which he had made his own. 

Having attained to the summit of glory, he em¬ 
ployed his power not only for the establishment and 
purification of the Buddhist system, and for the 
erection of innumerable temples, rlagabas, and mon¬ 
asteries; but also for the construction of gigantic 
work-s of irrigation, and the wise and beneficent 
government of his people. Readers would be 
tempted to discard as altogether extravagant the 
multitude and the extent of tlte buildings, and the 
artificial lakes and channels, w'hicli the historian attri¬ 
butes to Parakrama, were not the record sufficiently 
attested by the remains which exist of those gigantic 
works— works which it has taxed the resources of the 
English Government even partly to restore. 

Havmg thus reviewed the general history of this 
period, I w'ill now put together some of the chief 
intimations which It contains of the internal history 
q{ the Community. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE COMiJUSftXr IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

I T is difficult tG extract from the Mahavansa a 
history of Ceylon Buddhism, as a whole, not be¬ 
cause the chronicle is in substance utitmstw’orihy. but 
because its point of view is exclusive. All is written 
from the point of view of the royal court, and of that 
dominant branch of the Buddhist Community which Is 
called the Great Monastery or Maha Vihara. 

Of the conduct of any lajmen but kings and their 
generals, the Mahavansa gives no picture; and as the 
kings are the only actors, the givers of all alms, the 
builders of all temples, we do not learn how far the 
people at large were influenced. The Community is 
represented as having been replenished and fed, not 
by the devotion or by the alms of the people, but by 
the gigantic gifts of kings, and by the revenues of 
land assigned by kings for the support of monks. It 
does not follow, because the historian makes no 
mention of any zeal but that of the court, that no other 
zeal existed ; but we are left to guess it. On the one 
hand, such displays of royal enthusiasm, and such mag¬ 
nificent holidays and pageants as are the historian’s 
favourite theme, cannot have failed to secure some 
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of the popular affection for the system which they 
adorned. On the other hand, the complete collapse 
of the religious system, which seems to ha\’e followed 
ever)’ royal defection or Tamil usurpation, indicates 
that slight hold on the heart of tlie people which one 
would expect to be the result of excessive dependence 
on a court. 

And even for the affairs of tlie Community, the 
authority of the Mahavansa is limited by the fact that 
it is the record, and w'as for years the ' organ/ of the 
exclusive Malia Viliara fraternity. Its estimate of llie 
merit of kings, of the prosperity of religion, of ihe 
importance of events, is not impartiid. It is possible 
that at times when the Malta Vihara had nothing to 
record, there may have been signal triumphs in the 
‘ Abhayagiri ' or the ‘Jeuvana' fraternity. Those 
centres may possibly have cherished customs or pro¬ 
duced literature of which no report has remained. This 
exclusiveness must be taken into account, from the 
date of the first recorded secession, early in the second 
century to that of the final re-union of the chief 
sects at the end of the twelfth century a.d. 

But within the restricted field covered from this 
limited point of view, there is a good deal that is 
instructive, and that deserves a fuller treatment 
than I can give it here. 

The close relations between the court and the 
monasterj' have been already alluded to. They are 
characteristic of Buddhism both in Magadha and in 
Ceylon, 
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The power of the kings was exerted not only for 
the protection of the religion, but also to no small 
extent for interference in its affairs. Kings are frc- 
quently said to have reformed what was defective in 
the discipline of the Community, Kassapa v., we 
read, 'purged the religion by enforcing the rules of 
discipline, and appointed new priests to fill up the 
vacant places in the Viharas,’’ And many after him 
did the same. Many of them even presumed to teach. 
The same Kassapa was well read in the Three Pitakas, 
and ‘ was a preacher of the Jaw as well as a doer.' ® 
Sena iv. took his seat on one occasion in the Brazen 
Pdaceand ‘expounded the Suttanta In the presence of 
the brethren. * Many Icings also held ' councils' in 
imitation of those which had been held—or were be¬ 
lieved to have been held—in ancient days by kings of 
Magadha. 

Side by side wilh this, the political power of the 
monks was great, and seems to have increased as time 
went on. The more illustrious patrons of Buddhism 
professed themselves the slaves of the Community; 
repeatedly dedicated themselves and their kingdom to 
the Buddha ; offered to tlie monks their royal insignia 
and received them back from them; and sometimes 
transferred, or pretended to transfer, to the monks for 
a fixed period all the prerogatives of tlie throne.^ It 
was Sena ii., about 866 A.D., who made it a custom 
for kings to be anointed at the Ruwanwcli Dagaba ; * 

^ Mihatinsa, lii. 44, * lii S3. 
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and we afterwards find tlie monks prominent iutiong 
those by whom a king is selected.^ 

Long before this the monks had made their religious 
authority felt by the kings, and punished them for 
disregarding it. Tliey inflicted on Hatthoddtha the 
' inversion of the bowl,’ the censure which takes away 
from a layman the privilege of putting alms-food in a 
monk's bowl; and in a short time he was afflicted with 
a sore diserise and died.* Other like warnings are 
recorded from the speedy death of kings who protected 
heresy and the like. 

It has been intimated already that there existed, 
during the greater part of the period we are consider 
ing, well-marked distinct Ions between different branches 
of the Community. These distinctions amounted at 
times to fierce hostility. 

The Great Monastery or Maha Vihara of Anura- 
dhapura was the original foundation of Devanampiya 
Tissa, who erected for it the Thuparama.* Tor the 
same monastery', and within its limits, the * Brazen 
Palace' and the Ru^vanweli (called the great) Dagaba 
were built by the heroic Dutthagiiminij and these three 
erections are al way's treated in the Maha van sa as far 
the most sacred of the Anuradhapura shrines. 

The Mahaveansa does not allude in the earlier or 
more nearly contemporary chapters to the secessions 
which gave rise to tlie other great * fraternities;' but 
at a much later date it is incidentally stated that the 
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Abhayagiri secession came in Vattagamini Abhaya's 
reign (c, 100 B.c.), and that of the Jetavana, an offset 
from the former, in Mahasena's reign (r. 300 a,d.) ^ 
Vattagamini built the Abhayagiri dagaba, but how 
far the sects were identified with the shrines whose 
names they bore is not clear to me. 

The secession of the Abhayagiri is said to have 
been caused by the reception, into the establishment 
connected with the new dagaba, of the pupil of a monk 
who had been expelled from the Maha Vihara, This 
may have been the occasion, but "we may suspect a 
deeper cause. Two facts throw light on it. One is, 
that the Abhayagiri monks ' taught the Vetulla Pitaka 
and other writings as the words of Buddha;' * the 
other, that it was at this time that the sacred texts 
were first committed to writing. The Mahavansa 
tells us that ‘ the profoundly wise monks' (doubtless 
those of tile Maha Vihara) ‘foreseeing the perdition 
of the people from the perversion of the true doctrine, 
assembled; and in order that the religion might 
endure for ages, recorded the same in books.' If it be 
the case, as may be Inferred from these two passages, 
that, before the canon was committed to writing in b.c. 
90-S0, a monastery could still, without altogether 
ceasing to be a part of the Community, hold a ‘ Vetulla 
Pitaka ‘ to be the wonls of Buddha; and if, as may be 
less certainly but probably concluded, the Maha Vihara 
acquired its characteristic position at the date when 
the 'recording in books’ took place,—there is serious 

1 Maliovnn;^ 21. * ulL 
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reason to suspect that the hnal settlement of the canon 
was much later than tradition allovrs, — in fact, tliat 
it was Only finally settled, for the Ceylon school, at 
the date which Is assigned for its committal to writing. 
But this is a digression. 

In Silameghavanna’s reign {a.d. 6^4), the Ahhaya- 
girt fraternity were in very bad order ; and even after 
the most wicked had been expelled, it was in vain that 
the king tried to induce the Maha Vihara monks to 
observe the fortnightly ceremonies with them. I ndeed, 
through his attempt to do so, being provoked to use 
hard words of the orthodox monks, and not seeking 
their forgiveness, he died of a sore disease.^ 

The 'three fraternities,' however, are constantly 
spoken of as being all tolerated,although that of the 
Abhayagiri was stigmatized as * Dhammarueika,' and 
that of the Jetavana as ' Siigalika.* * Parakrama 
BAhu. as well as Gaja Bahu, treated them all with 
great respect * and made earnest attempts to unite 
them.® Parakrama settled the divisions which existed 
within the Maha Vihara itself, and expelled the bad 
monks; and then it is said that he * restored unity ; ' 
but this was achieved, ft would seem, rather by expel¬ 
ling the irreconcileable members of Abhayagiri and 
Jetavana than by reconciling all. In another place,® 
he is said to have united the two systems {the Maha 

■ .M^Avuisa, ilv. 75. 
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Vihara and tKe non-conformists) by the influence of 
learned monks brought over from Southern India. 

From Parakrama's time onwards, we meet with no 
more indinzations of the division. All three establish¬ 
ments, so far as they were localised in Anuratlhapura, 
soon fell into the ruin in which tliey have only recently 
been re-discovered. 

Besides these ‘ three fraternities,’ we read also of 
'forest monks’{Arannikas) and of Pamsukulikas (or 
* dust-heap-robe wearers’). The two terms do not 
seem to refer to the same persons. The term ‘ forest 
monks ’ need mean nothing more distinct than such 
as had gone out from either monastery to a more 
secluded life. Such are often alluded to in the Pitaka 
books. The Pamsukulikas were more definitely a 
special class. They went out. we read, from the 
Abbaj'agiri in the reign, of Sena ii. (a.d. 866) ’ and no 
doubt aimed at a greater strictness and closer ad¬ 
herence to the original rule, which prescribed ‘dust- 
heap-robes' as die only essential clothing for the 
bretliren. They were apparently held in great respect, 
and the peace of their ‘ sacred forest’ was considered 
inviolable.* 

All these, though divided, were not treated as 
heretics; though the Abhaj-agiii brethren must at 
times have been little better, for the ‘VeiuHa heretics' 
are spoken of with severity about a.d. 57 ®-* 
distinction between separation and heresy is recognised 
in the words which record the thoughts of Parakrama, 
' 'MiLbaviLiu3|. Ill 5 s- * 1 iii+ ^ 31- 
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as he turned to the task of establishing" religious unity ; 
* The religion of the great sage has now for a long time 
past been shaken by hundreds of heresies, and broken 
up by reason of the disputes of the Three Fraternities.'’ 

Another and more serious alteration of Buddhism 
took place gradually and, perhaps, unnoticed,—the 
intermixture of Hinduism, The historical causes of 
this are obvious, A large proportion of Hindus 
from South India became mingled with the population 
of the island. Tamil soldiers were employed as mer¬ 
cenaries by the native kings ; alliances in marriage 
were repeatedly, almost regularlyj made "^vith the royal 
families of the continent A succession of Tamil 
conquerors invaded the island and usurped its thrones. 
All these things, as well as the ordinary intercourse 
of commerce between neighbouring countries, famili¬ 
arised the Sinhalese with the Hinduism of the time. 
Nor was it altogether an alien infiuencej for it was on 
a Hindu foundation, we must remember, that all the 
social system of the Sinhalese had been originally 
built, and this Buddhism had not destroyed. Further, 
it was the profession of Buddhism to be tolerant. 
Thus what at first was tolerated met with something 
like a welcome, and in process of time was enforced. 

In the old books, ‘ monks and Brahmans * had 
sometimes been merely a double description of the 
same Buddhist brethren. But the two terms are 
probably meant to be distinguished when we are told 
ofKassapa Itt. (A-U. 732) that he 'enforced on laymen 

^ MaEutnns, 1 ^ ^ i rL j6. 
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and monks and Brahmans the observance of their 
respective customs.At any rate, there is no doubt 
what is referred to when we read that Aggabodhi 
vii. (a.d, /So), zealous Buddhist as he was, ‘repaired 
many old devalayas* {temples of Hindu deities) ' and 
caused very viiluable images of the gods to be made 
for them. He gave to the Brahmans the best of such 
food as was meet for kings,’ etc,* Sena I. (a.d. S46) 
gave immense presents to one thousand Brahmans, 
whom he fed with milk, rice, etc., in polished vessels 
of gold. Of Vijaya Balm it is said: ' He took not 
away that which had been granted aforetime to 
the devalayas.'* 

Nor was this an instance merely of toleration. 
Vira Bahu, the father of Parakrama i., 'caused 
Brahman priests who were versed in the Vedas and 
Vedangas to perform the religious rites,' etc,* After 
making great offerings to the tliree sacred objects 
of Buddhism, he ‘concluded the ceremony with the 
help of Brahmans,’etc.^ Parakrama B ah u went further 
still, for he built, besides all his Buddhist buildings, 
*a beautiful house of Vishnu, for the Mantra cere¬ 
monies.'* And the chronicler, imbued with the same 
tone, calls a later Parakrama an 'earthly Siva,’^ 

In short, the presence of Brahman ministers and 
astrologers became, as it had been before Buddhism 
arose, a necessity of the ro^'al court; and the refer- 
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ences are increasingly frequent to magic and astrology. 
These had never been successfully discountenanced by 
Buddhism, but they came more and more to the front.’ 

The period under consideration appears to have 
witnessed the gradual decline in Ceylon of the Insti¬ 
tution of the Community of Nuns. In the fabulous 
description of the days of Dutthagamini and Vaita- 
gamini (first and second centuries b.c.) the nuns are 
constantly mentioned as attending, and as being 
provided for, in enormous numbers, bearing no incon¬ 
siderable proportion to those of tire monks. On 
these legends little can be founded, except that the 
institution was believed some centuries later to have 
been flourishing in those earlier days. But much 
later on, the notices of the female Community are 
specific. Aggabodhi ii.’s queen became a nun, and 
he built a convent for her (f. a.d. 600).® j etthatlssa's 
queen retired to a convent {c, 625 A.D.), and became 
a ' preacher, perfect in the Ahhidhamma and the 
Commentaries.” Convents for nuns were built by 
Mahinda i. (a.d, 73S),* w'lio made his daughter take 
the robes; by the queen of Dappula ii. (a.d. 807) 
by Hangasena, a captain of Kassapa's (a.d. 912),® 
when nuns were placed in charge of the Bo-tree 
itself; and by the wife of the Senapad under Kassapa 
IV. (a.d. 939).^ 

After these dates we hear little or nothing more 
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of nuns or convents. They are conspicuous by their 
absence from the institutions of the great Parakrama.^ 
And if there is one reference to the ‘five ranks’* 
(monks, nuns, novices, lay men, lay women), this is 
probably the conventional use of an old expression. 
When the ranks are expressly enumerated, only four 
are mentioned, nuns being omitted.® 

Having altogether died out in the decay from 
which the Parakramas rescued Buddhism, this in¬ 
stitution was not included in their revival, and never 
again obtained a footing in Ceylon. 

\ MahaTansa^ \xmL 1 35 j Imci 46, 
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CHAPTER XXVIl 

FROM PARA K RAMA TO THE ARRIVAL OF THE HUTCH 

W E have seen that a great revival, both of the 
national independence and of the Buddhist 
religion, was begun by Vijaya Bahu in the eleventli 
century (a.d. 1065), and carried to completion in the 
twelfth (a.d. 1164) by the great Parakratna. But the 
prosperity which the latter attained continued but a 
little while. With the history of his achievements, 
no less than eighteen chapters of the Mahavansa are 
occupied ; but the short chapter which follows these is 
entitled ‘The Reigns of Sixteen Kings,’ and de* 
scribes a pitiable course of disaster and disgrace. 

The great monarch's nephew, an accomplished 
prince, was murdered after a reign of one year; and 
the throne was seized by one adventurer after 
another. Some of them are credited with the erec^ 
tion of sacred buildings ; but their opportunities must 
have been small, for the Tamils were continually 
coming down upon them, and after a few vicissitudes 
utterly defeated the Sinhalese, and overran the whole 

countT}'. ' Like the giants of Mara, they destroyed 
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the kingdom and the religion of the land. AUs \ 
alas!' cries the historian. 

This state of desolation lasted till about 1 240 a.d., 
when, after a second Vijaya Bahu, a second Para- 
krama came to the throne. His record is an echo of 
the earlier hero's fame. Splendid things are said of 
him, but his greatness was displayed in a diminished 
domain. The pressure of the Tamils, who were no 
longer invaders but occupants of the northern part of 
the island, had by this time all but finally excluded 
the native kings from their ancient splendid homes 
in Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa or Pulattbl. The 
second Farakrama set up his throne and the shrine 
of the sacred Tooth—just recovered from the hiding- 
place in which it had been buried during the Tamil 
inroads — at Dambadenfya, much further south, 
between Kurunegula and Negombo. Thence he 
removed the Tooth with great pomp to his own 
native place, SirivadJhanapura. 

This name belonged In after centuries to Kandy, 
and it has long been the received opinion, that Kandy 
represents the Sirivaddhanapura of Parakrama the 
Second. This opinion lias lately been shown to be 
erroneous, Kandy was probably not founded till 
nearly three centuries later (by Vira Vifckama, a.d. 
1542), and the Sirivaddhana of Parakrama ti. was 
a place of only temporary importance about seven 
miles from Dambadeniya. 

But the brilliant terms in which it Is described 
certainly favour the old opinion, f select some of the 
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chief features from Mr. Vijesmhe's translation of the 
MahaA-ansa, chapter Ixxxv.' 'The city consisted 
of stately houses and open halls, of high walls and 
gates j' and was adorned with Bo-trees, slu'ines, 
and dagabas, groves, and Image-houses, The Tooth 
w'as carried to It In procession from Dambadeniya, 
the whole road being strewn with fine sand, and 
lined with plantain-trees and flags, and jars full of 
flowers. All along the way there were royal arches 
at every five cubits ; at every ten a cloth arch; and 
at every hundred a ' stately house of great size, con¬ 
sisting of three stories and lofty spires, and containing 
images of the supreme Buddha—all finished with 
paintings of exceeding great beauty',’ 

Any one who lias seen an approach decorated In 
the beautiful Sinhalese fashion can recognise It 
exactly, if he will look at the above description 
through a magnlfjdng glass reversed. The ' stately 
house of great size,' witli its three stories and lofty 
spires, is the' gedig^ ' (or pandal) that we know so well; 
and why should not the historian, here and throughout 
the Mahavansa, describe all that he admires from 
flags and plantains to royal assemblies, through liis 
magnifying glass, and glorify a common scene ? 

All the inhabitants of Ceylon were summoned to 
attend; and come they did In their best garments, 
with flowers of the jasmine and the champak and the 

J Tht liamEd transJatwr will foTgive me for flotklng llmti by hi* ipscsrtkill, m 
tbe firBl aentcurt of [ibc cbapitr, tht words *for lU HTtneLry- bt: has imcon^ 
favtwod JdcntLBoitbfl wiib Kandy. Mi. Vye^inhc wril« : A csty that 
tualtl lui be complfed in >«li«y J* bqt thn Tflii has. ^iflCompaiaWe tdnrM=. 
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iron wood to offer to the Tooth and to the Bowl. 
Innumerable ornaments were carried in procession. 
The V’^ihara was adorned outside with painted arches, 
with movIng^ images of Brahma and various gods, 
whose arms moved; with moving figures of horses 
prancing and great elephants, and • divers other 
shows of this kind which delight the world, and are 
used at feasts,' 

We need not inquire whether the ancients pos¬ 
sessed a knowledge, now lost, of automatic machinery. 
Have we not seen the likenesses of pigeons, and 
even of dolls and of horses, come out when strings 
were pulled, and flutter over the heads of royal 
visitors, even in these degenerate days ? 

Yellow-robed monks meanwhile, with beautiful 
fans, sat in various places in pulpits reverently placed 
for them and preached the good law ; and cries of 
*Sadhu' ‘ went up on every side. And all night long 
innuinerable m^Tiads of lamps with perfumed oil 
made the "whole land shine like a starry sky. 
Dancers and singers and the blasts of musical in¬ 
struments added to the gaiety of the scene; and the 
crowds, with ' pleasant shouts went hither and thither, 
viewing all things with admiration.* 

The unusual magnificence with which die historian 
describes this place is probably accounted for by its 
having been the birthplace of his king. He was pro¬ 
bably a contemporarj'. and little knew how short¬ 
lived the glories of that Sirivaddhanapura would be. 

^ '* GochI,* [he! BdiliEhiil cqairoJcnl at rince of ' Anuin ' unH f-Eitmli t * 
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The extent of this king's actual dominion in the 
west and south of the island may be inferred from 
the record of his erecting temples at Kurunegala, at 
Bentota, and at Dondra, as well as at Dambadeniya- 
He ^ went also on pilgrimage to Samantakiitai now 
called Adam's Peak. ' 

In an address to his sons he is represented as 
claiming to have made the whole Island his own, but 
his dominion over the north and east must have been 
merely nominal. By his minister, he visited all parts 
of Maya (the west and south), and constructed 
bridges and roads. In particular, he improved the 
path to Adam's Peak, He was a man of great learn* 
ing and literary ability, and was called by the Com¬ 
munity ' the omniscient Paiidit of the Kali Age.' 

To the successors of this king many great dona¬ 
tions are attributed, but tlieir power was weakened 
by renew'ed Tamil conquests; and the Tooth itself 
w'as for a time a prisoner in India. After it was 
recovered. Parakrama Baku tv. set it up with new 
honours, and instituted a ritual for it. In his time, 
about 1300 JLD,, the Jatahas were translated into 
Sinhalese. 

Over tlic next two centuries our history passes 
lightly. The national independence was more and 
more curtailed, and tlte national religion lost support, 
till about 1550 A.D. King Rajasflia apostatised from 
Buddhism, established Saivism as the Court religion, 

1 IL U naLutal hr the ^fnhHvnjrt^ Xa aay that tw; went tbcjc ' with his foUifc^ 
ftf' Wffuld have ft ^ 
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and persecuted the Communltj'. About the same 
time {a little earlier) the Portuguese established a 
footing in the island, and the period of European and 
Christian influence began. 

To the Portuguese a very bad character indeed 
is given in the Mahavansa. ' They were all of them 
wicked unbelievers, cruel, and hard of heart. . , They 
broke into towns and temples and image-liouses, and 
destroyed Bodhi-trees and images of Buddha, They 
destroyed the country and the religion thereof, and 
built forts In divers places, and maintained continual 
warfare.' Their advance against Kandy compelled 
the king, for the safety of the sacred Tooth, to fly: 
but they were driven back; and after many battles 
the assistance of the Dutch was invited, and the 
Portuguese were compelled to withdraw. The Sin¬ 
halese king — such was the native view of the event— 
established the people of ’ Olanda ’ iu places border¬ 
ing the sea, that they might guard Lanka and hinder 
the enemy. 

How the Olandas in their turn became as bad as 
the Portuguese will appear in the secjuel. 

Note,—Robert Knox. 

It was during the latter purls of tbe reigti o/ Rajasinha ti,, from 
i6fio to i&So A.D.p thnt the Englishumn Robert Rnoi wre detninedf 
not n pri&oner, but imder observatioD, in the Kundian territoryp 
Aa a persanfU record* relating with the simplest modesty, his own 
hardships and dangers, his courage m making the best of his 
position, the integrity with which he maintained his Christum 
moral and religious stall daid under curoiinstances so trying* and 
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finaliy the indomitable persevcrEmce by which ht at Ijwt made 
gciod his pscftpet his Rr/afiflrt ^ iAt 0/ C^lyn is an ex¬ 

tremely interesting book As a sketcli of the country and its ciis- 
tains, it is diatinguished by an accuracy and soreness of observation 
which few professed tTavellers have equalled. ^Vnd it tnay be added 
that while Knoxes veracity is abundantly confirmed by what residents 
in the island now see, his testimony gives, on the other side, general 
confirniation, when ducallDwance has been made for nadonal pride, 
to the Statements of the ^[ahavpansa- The reader will not complain 
if I give a somewhat fuller account of his book than my own subject 
would actually require. He describes the king in terms less favour¬ 
able than those of the native hiatorian j hat one who reads between 
the lines can sec the same strongly marked character in both. 
Rajasinha was a man of that excessive and revolting degree of pride 
which is to be found only in tyrants, a man of overbearing self-will 
and diabolical cruelty,—yet not altogether destitute of the capacities, 
if he had not the virtues, of a ruler. Under the pressure of con¬ 
stant invaaians and defeats by the Portuguese, and of rebellion 
,tmong his own |>eople he seems to have had a policy 1 and to have 
acted with constant shrewdness and occasional courage. He was 
severe on any injustice on the part of his officers, and on immorality 
in any but himself Although his reign was one long watch against 
conspiracy, he appears to have Ijcen as much feared as hated^ He 
had a contempt for those over whom he tytannisedi and a certain 
admiration for Europeans, of whom, both Portuguese ami Dulch^ he 
had a considerable number in his employment. He had also CaiTre 
guards whom he trusted more than hisi own people. In matters of 
religion he was tolerant, and inclined to favour Christianity* He was 
himself the son of a * Christian'mother.—His father was or had 
been a Buddhist monk. A Jesuit priest, with whom Knox was well 
acquainted^ seems to have lived an easy life on the outskirts of his 
court The Dutch by flattering his v'anity with inflated titles, and 
by protesting to be only his sLives and messengers and waichmeu 
along his shores, easily secured impunity for their ever-advanning 
encroachments on the mariiinie parts of what he called his domin- 
ioTis. 

But in fact the country in Rajasinha'^s days had been impoverished 
and in parts desolated by Portuguese and Dutch incursions. Kandy 
wafi poor and half roinedr havitvg been often burnt by the Portuguese. 
Badulla was in the same ora worse condition,—all the towns W€nie 
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viSr^'Email and deEDiatEt* ^ouradhapura of course titis wild forest, 
hut EliU ati object of occasignal pilgrimages, AJul Nnwani;, on 
the borders of the wild Binlenue^ was a storehouse for tom and 
saitj but of the ancient shrine of Klahiyangana there, KnoJt dnies 
not seem to have heard. And the king intentianany kept the outef 
portions of his territory uncultivated and without roads that they 
might be impassable to the invadtrt^ The king^ since a serious 
rebellion which had taken ^laqe in 16^14, lived almost entirely at 
Dig ill Nua^ara in Hewahette- But Matale, Putlalimi and Badulla 
were in some sort under his rule. 

In all their degeneracy, the SinhalcEo of that latter part of the 17th 
century retained much of their skill in the more deliciite handicrartE, 
Knox speaks many times of the escelleuce of their work in wood, 
irtm, anti silver- Nor had they lost their love for gay decorations, 
processions, and shows. He describes, in an English sailor'is w'ay, 
ejcactly such Splendours as we have lead of in the iMaliawansa, Eind 
adds, ^ And t/im saj fAf/a/aiie is ad^rtt^d /ifsrenJ 

j\nd he tlcscribes the Kandy Perahtsra with great exactness. 

Of the tuornls of the Sinhalese of that day he gives no very at¬ 
tractive picture. Of marriage they had little idea (this was in the 
Kaudtan distnets) and child^murder was very common. But it is 
only fair to notice that he gives them oredit—which we should not 
do now— forbeiDg very^ much averse to stealing and not much given 
to quartclUng or bloodshed ! ami say« that persons could travel 
about with ItUle or no danger. 

But it is with what Knox tells ns of the state of Buddhism in 
those days that we are here chiefly concerned Few or iiqne» he 
say^i wete zealous about it The worship of tlic (i lindn) gods and 
of devils was in full force; and the maxim^ * Buda for the soul (so 
he puts it) and the gods for this world/ shows that the popular 
superstition was then much what it is now. How it appeared to 
Knox may best be gathered from a few exttacts. He thus begins 
his account of the religion of the Sinhalese^ 

" The religion of their country is idolatry^ There am many both 
gods and devilsi which they worship^ known by parHcular names, 
which they call them by, ITiey do acknowledge one to he Supreme^ 
whom they Ossa polk maupt Dio (Ahasa polowa mmw Deviyo)+ 
which signifieth the Creator of heaven and earth ; and it is he also 
who still ruleth andgovemeth the same. This great Supreme Cod^ 
they hold, sends forth other deities to see his will and pleasure 
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executed in the world; and these are the petty and ititenorgod?u 
I'hosc, they say, ate the souls of good men, Trho foTTnerty lived upon 
the earth. There are devils aUo, who are the inllicsors of sickcesa 
and misery' upon them; and these they ho!d to be the souls of evil 
men. * * - There is another great god whom they call Buddotit 
unto whoTu the salvation of souls belongs/ 

He describes the siying ofpint" by the lEuddllist mont.% aa 
follows : ' When any nian la minded to provide for hts soul^ they 
bring one of these priests under a doth, held up by four men, unto 
bis house, with dnirrs and Jiipes, and great soktnnlty, which only 
can be done unto the ting besides. Then they give him great 
entertflinmenr, and bestow gifts on him according as they are able; 
which, after he hath tarried a day or more, they carry for him, and 
conduct him home with the like soletntiiLits as he carnet but the 
night Lhat be tarriefi with ihum be mu&t sing bonna (bann^ that is, 
matter concerning their religion, out of a book made of the leaves 
of tall [put; and then he tells them the meaning of what he sings, 
it being in an eloquent style, which the vulgar people dp not under¬ 
stand.’ 

The Buddhist ^priests^ he divides into Elders (tcrunnanse, which 
he writes ^tirin.mx ') and ordinary rank and file (‘gonni^’ l>, ganin, 
member of the ‘gana’ or * assemblage"). ^ The Eecond order of 
priests^^ be say&, * axe those called Koppuhs {KapuraJa), who are 
the priests that belong to the temples of the other gods : their 
temples are called dewals/and he reckons as * the third order the 
jadeses, priest5 of the spirits/ * When they are sick, they dedicate , 
a red cock to the devil'' (jaccof, it- yilco). 

He devotes a chapter to the worship of planets, and rminy pages 
to other superstltloni^ but to - Buddoii ^ (this represents the Sin¬ 
halese fonu of the name, though we should correctly write it ‘^Budu^j 
he gives little space; thouj^h he says ' he it is, they say, who must 
save their souls,' and *for this god, above M others, they seem to 
have a high respect and dc^tion/ 

RibejTo^ who was iti Ceylon in die earlier part of Rajasinba^s 
reign, and his editoti t]te Abbe Le Grand, are stiil more ignonmt 
of any serious distinction between the Hindu and the BiiddhiK>t 
elements in SiohalBse rdigiorii Ribeyro, for instance^ Ims thb 
sentence*The idols are of various forms; some are of man, 

1 Littrnilly Irari-hUttLl from the OJfifiiTwJ- Riheyjo ' pansed forty yeans ftl together 
in the Indict Jrtii eighttfCD ym^ in jitng'les nf Ccrylan^^ 
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some of woiiiiin, oEhets of nionkeys, and others of elephants with 
nrnny arms, other? with boir and arrow, and an immensity of various 
hgaiesi above all there is one to which they show much reverence, 
which is called Eodu ; the figure of this is (that) of a man, and It 
h made very great, diereby to represent that he was a great saint 
1 saw it in n pagoda^ and it was six cavados (13! feet^) in height 
This, say they, was a great God^* etc. 

Of the places of pilgrimage Knox mentions only two^ the Foot¬ 
print on Adam's Peak, and the Eo-tree at Anuradhapura, Of the 
Tooth he iiLakes no mention, nnder circumstances which make it all 
but certain that he knew nothing about iL According to the 
Mahawansa, it liad been pbced by Rajasinha's father in safe keep¬ 
ing in an obscure part of the country and was brought out again 
into Kandy by his soil But if none of those with whom Knox 
talked tfver mentioned it,—and he was familiar with Kandy,—ci±cr 
the Tooth had for some time occupied a less important place in 
Buddhist devotion than the Mahawansa allows, or the ignorance 
of the common people about Budddism must have been Indeed 
complete. 

But be that as it may, the kLstQrical veracity of the native 
chronicler, though not his estimate of the relative proportions of 
things, is confirmed by Knox m this, os in so many other ca^ 

But nothing in Knox's evidence is more remarkable, as a token of 
the indifference of the people towards Buddhism, than the position 
which Christianity held es'en in the Kandian coontiy\ GbristiaoSj 
he says, were looked up to and trusted, and believed to be more 
consclendou.s than others, rhis refers not only or especially to 
white men, but to native Chriittjans, whose numbers must therefore 
have been appreciable* They were, he tells us^ tolenited by aD+ but 
especially by the king, who preferred them, when he could get them^ 
for offices of tro 5 L To Mohammedans also full toletation seems to 
have betin extended^ 

In spite of the general indiflercnce the same indications of in- 
diridu^ attachment to Buddhism were seen then which we see now. 
The tiny dagaba in the little courtyard of the house,—the lay de¬ 
votees, especially women^ begging in tlie name of Buddha,—these 
were not wanting. 

And 1 will conclude with an extract which sets the Buddhist 
tcmperainenc in a favourable light* 

> W lays ♦ 3? f«t," hot Vieyta mates (he * corado" J of Ji yard. 
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"They recLon the chief pomts of goondiiess to consist in pvmg to 
the pziestSr in makTng pudgiahs, sacnfices to their gods, in forbei^r' 
ing shedding the blood ofany creature^ which to do they call pan bolt 
a great eln| and In abstaining from eating any ilesh at a]h because 
they would not have ciny hand^ or any thing to dOp in killing any 
living thing. They reckon herbs and plants more innocent foocL 
It 15 reUgiem also to sweep under the bog^ah, or god^tree, and 
keep it clean^ It is accDunted religion to be just and sobeti and 
chaste and true, and to be endowed with other virtues* as we do 
account it. 

^ They give to the poor out of a pTindple of charity, which they 
extend to foreigners, as well as to their own countiyitien* but of 
every measure of rice they boil In their hoases for their families, 
they will take out a handful, as much as they can gripe, and put into 
a bag] and keep it by itself* which they call mitta-haul (mettani-rice ? 
or handful-rice ?) and ttiin they give And distribute to such poor as 
they please, or as come to their doors. 

^ Nor arc they charitable only to the poor of their own nation, but* 
as 1 saldf to others, and particularly to the Moorish beggarSp who 
are Mohammedans by religion: these have a temple in Candy.' 


CHAPTER XXVI I I 

LATER REVIVALS OF THE COMMUNITV 

I T does not come within my province to trace the 
political history of the island, nor the history of 
its Christianity • only the events which have directly 
affected the Buddhist systenij and made it what it 
now is. Of these events the most important, in the 
recent period, to which we have now come, are the 
importations of foreign monks and books, the succes¬ 
sive revivals of the Community by foreign help. 

The frequency of these renewals of the succession 
of elders is significant of the weak hold which the 
system must have had on the people. Whenever the 
kings were unable or indisposed to foster the Com¬ 
munity, its numbers rapidly fell off; till the chronicler 
had to record, as he does many times* that there were 
no longer enough monks to form a chapter, or that 
tliere was not a single fully qualified monk left in 
Lanka. 

Such a falling'off had occurred many times before 
the recent period. Vijaya Bahu, in the eleventh 
century (1065), is the first of whom it is recorded' 
that he restored the succession by bringing monks 

* MnhiLTiiiisa, lx. 4, 
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from Ramanna,^ Parakrama Bahu ii., the hero of 
our last chapter, inU'oducetl foreign monks from 
different parts of Southern India and from Tamba 
(explained as Maramma) to teach the Sinhalese, and 
to promote unity among the native monks.® 

Yet in the time of Vimala Dhamma Suriya,* the 
succession of ‘ ordained priests ’ Is said to have failed 
entirely In Ceylon, and to have been restored by the 
king's inviting Nandicakka and other ' priests ' from 
Arakan. He lodged the visitors at Getambe, a 
suburb of Kandy, near the 'ordination-house,' tlie 
* water-boundary',' in the Mahaveliganga 

Again, in Sri Vijaya Rajaslnba's time, a.d. 17401 
it is said that the Community was. extinct;* and the 
king, after inquiry in Pegu, Arakan, and Siam, 
countries where Buddhism flourished, obtained monks 
from Ayodhya In Siam to continue the succession. 
This is the first mention of tiie Siam line. 


I The Provmcrt betwesi Arskan niid Siftm, 

The author of a motkru StnHiiJese work, the ticjis thu ai 

the cesfiailiDii of the ori4jitiii!l mmsslon from MahidiU, and hohia tluit in Vijaya's 
tima the pure RnumEiyiin hroLij^t ov-ei and wtatidibcd ua Laaka, 

Th»» though it may be iLticUy ^ not tht light in whSch the 
Vvliku puu the matter; ffif the ehstsFilctara ijKak Icrap Jtfter Vijaya Babu*a 
tlffi*; ' of Lhc three Sm * SjitaiuivarEL&a Dipa/ by ’Aomya Vnualasm 

Thera, A.D* iSSl, th. jdi. 1290-1293, This work 5 s that in anwer to which 
wai wrfttcD the * Sim^aya dappano^' Its tweilfth chapter contaitij the prfoci' 

po] Ei^tkes of rcTanns in th* community of Ceylon, paiaphtJtiisd with no grm 
ability from [he MiihaTBJiHu 

» in LukIy. IQi occurs the phrajsC * UbJiflyasnaaiiamp* * the 

dcrublc diujcL.'' Mr. V^-^inhe undcritaiida it of th£ MfthdiYilia™ im the one 
tuuHl, iUld tho Abhayagiii and Jclavima on tha other. Vinudasfiia Thera . 
line 13S0) sceuis Id nndcriGtiiiid it M Implying a miKed fiuCMH3iop+ Ramanyao 
and CbDlfimr Those who arc acr|uainleii with njodera local [*ontT*JV«aiies may 
sec what Underlies these differences oroptniorL 

° Mahavansa, xclv^ 15, 


* xerni, SSp ^9^ 
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liut it was by hJs successor, Kirti Sri Raja Sinha. 
about A-a 1750, that the Siamese succession which 
now exists was introduced.' Of this king’s reign a 
fuller account must be given. 

Me established bis Court at Kandy or Sirivad- 
dhana, and is described as a pattern of tlie royal 
virtues as well as of the merit of giving to the Com¬ 
munity, and promoting the knowledge of the sacred 
law. Me had the Pitaka books written out, not only 
the Damsak. and other popular Sutras, and the 
Mangalasutta and other short pieces used in * Pint,* 
hut the large collections, the Digha and Saihyutta 
Nikayas- He made pilgrimages to the ancient shrines 
at Alut Nuwara. Anuradbapura, and Poionnaruwa; 
but it is not said tliat he attempted their restora¬ 
tion. He did not scruple to promote, though his 
biographer mentions it with a slightly apologetic 
tone, the cult of Hindu deities, Naiha, Vishnu and 
the rest, * like the former kings of Lanka; * and in par¬ 
ticular the ^perahtera* or procession, carrying the 
emblem.s of these idols; but he • thought it proper ’ 
(as his faith and wisdom increased) ‘ that they should 
be preceded by a procession in honour of Buddha.’ 

This was the beginning of the ' peraheera,' the 
still popular festival, in its present form; and we 
nave it described by one who wa.s doubtless an eye¬ 
witness of it under this king. 

The king ' caused a golden howdah of exc^uisite 
workmanship to be fixed on the back of the State 

A %dx. 10a 
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elephant, and adorned this white elephant with or* 
naments. And this one was surrounded by elephants 
ridden by men who carried silver umbrellas and 
chowries and (lowers, and canopies with flowers 
hanging from them, and manifold other things that 
were meet for offerings ; by divers flags and banners ; 
by men who disguised themselves in manifold dress; 
by royal ministers; and by divers strangers. And 
when everything was thus made ready, the ruler 
of men reverently placed the splendid golden casket 
containing the relics of the body of Buddha on 
the howdah, and caused the fiower-strewers to strew 
flowers thereon, thick as rain. Then there was great 
rejoicing, with cries of * Sadhu,' and with the sound of 
conchs and cymbids and the noise of divers drums. 
And the good people, who were struck with wonder 
and amazement, unceasingly worshipped the relics 
with their hands raised to their foreheads. And the 
ruler of men arranged that the procession should be 
preceded by men carrying torches and by men wear* 
ing festive garments, and by a variety of festive 
shows* And he commanded that the relic of the 
Conqueror, which had obtained the first place among 
the things that were to be adored by gods and demi¬ 
gods and men, should be carried foremost; and the 
rest, such as the emblems of gods, and men, and 
others, should follow behind it. And he himself, 
surrounded with all the magnificence of royaltj', 
amidst shouts of victor)'^ and applause, with the 
majesty of a king, and with great rejoicings, went 
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fonh, as if displaying before men the manner in which 
the chief of the gods celebrated the great feast of the 
relic in heaven.' 


Amongst other good deeds, he caused the Maha- 
vansa, which apparently had been continued only to 
the reign of Paratrama iv.^ to be * written up.' And 
it was natural that many verses thereof should be 
devoted to his praises and those of his two brothers 
the sub-kings. 

Cut it was in his time that the ‘OJandas,’ no 
longer performing merely ' the duties of messengers 
to the kings of Lanka, ^ on account of some former 
karma committed by the people of Lanka, or 
neglect on the part of* the gods who were appointed 
to guard the religion and the land, ‘began to vex the 
inhabitants.' War ensued, and the Dutch advanced 
to Kandy * like a host of devils,' entered the citj.', and 
destroyed all religious books and other sacred things. 
The king, however, had prudently withdrawn, and 
had taken with him what was regarded as the tecred 
Tooth, so that only its empty casket and the golden 
howdah fell into the invaders’ hands. The Dutch 
were not able, however, to hold Kandy ; and the king 
returned with the relic amid great rejoicings. A 
treaty wus made, and the casket and the howdah 
were returned, and Buddhism was re-established with 
some of its former splendour. 


But the revival of the monastic 


was 


UomrnLEnjty 

re* ti i. 

I "/*' pamiJinii. Tile leartird nhr:i» 

tK)>lML of Ihe guds, ■« ambigiuiai, but the original is aob ^ ' 
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the great event of his reign. I'he historian carelessly 
(1 suppose) tells us tliat when he came to the throne 
there was not one 'priest’ in Ceylon. This is in¬ 
consistent with what had already been stated about 
the restoration of the Community by the preceding 
king; but it indicates the received opinion that the 
revival of the eighteenth century was substantially the 
work of Kirti Sri Raja Sinha. 

For the application to Siam for monks and mis¬ 
sionaries, which his predecessor had begun, was 
carried a great deal further by Kirti Sri. Whatever 
may have been the splendour of the Kandy peraheera. 
religion was at a very low ebb in the Island at large, 
* It had languished grievously; many of the “priests” 
led sinful and wicked lives, maintaining families, and 
devoting themselves to worldly business.’ These 
evils the king, with the aid of the learned and pious 
Saranankara, endeavoured to remedy, forbidding ' all 
practices that became not the priesthood, even those 
of astrology and medicine,' But his chief reform was 
connected with the application, made through a solemn 
embassy conveyed in Dutch ships, to Dhammika, the 
wise king of Siam, inviting him to send a mission. 

When all allowance has been made for the enthu¬ 
siasm of a historian who enjoyed Kirti Sri's patronage, 
diis must be recognised as one of the most Important 
pages in the history of Buddiiism in Ceylon. 

Dhammika. on receiving the embassy,^ astonished 

‘ The humSwIih chaptii tl*i@ put to chiQuoJiigiciiUy a e«ni 
aiioD or lh« niiMty'Tiliith, buL m agiplified natemini Df evtitr 
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to hear of the decay of the Buddhist religion in 
Lanka, called together the heads of the Community in 
Siam, and with their advice selected more than ten 
monks, enough to form a chapter, under one named 
Updii, and sent them with bana books, images, and 
presents, to Trincomale. The Sinhalese king had 
them conveyed with the utmost respect from the sea 
to Kandy, the road ’ having been specially cleared for 
their progress, and himself went as far as the Maha- 
veliganga, at Katugastota, to meet them. H e re¬ 
ceived them with great pomp, and following them 
into the city installed them in the Malvatta Vihara. 
On the full noonday of Asalbi (July-August), the 
Kandian king himself repaired to the Malvatta pre¬ 
cincts. and entered the Poya Hall; where he, ap¬ 
parently, presided, whilst the elders from Slam 
admitted to the full monastic profession (or * ordained 
to the higher rank of the priesthood ’) the principal 
novices of tlie local Community. The succession was 
thus established on an indisputable footing, the 
number of Siamese monks present having been suffi¬ 
cient — as was probably not the case in the preceding 
reign—for a valid act of tlie Community, 

Thenceforward the king diligently encouraged the 
development of the revived Community, and ap¬ 
pointed the distinguislied Saranankara to the office, 
doubtless introduced from Siam, of Prince of the 
Communitj^ The members of the Siamese mission 
remained some time in Ceylon, and visited the prin- 

^ Of,, a noadl ? t Ixxjir, viiodbclviSi. 
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cipaJ sacred places,^ and then returned in Dutch ships 
to their own countrj^ 

The record of the temples and images which this 
king built in the neighbourhood of Kandy Is ample 
and probably accurate, but contains nothing to our 
present purpose. Me died in iJ'Soj and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his accomplished brother, Rajadhi. His 
nephew, the infamous tj^rant, Sri Vikrama Raja 
Sinha, was deposed and banished, and the country 
passed under the dominon of the English in i8r6. 

What has been sketched in this chapter has been 
the history of Buddhism, not in Ceylon in general, 
but in the Kandlan districts The northern part of 
Ceylon had by this time long been a Tamil country, 
and its Hindu inhabitants had probably no inter¬ 
course at all with the Kandians, from whom they 
were divided by the pathless forests in which lay 
hidden the ruins of the ancient cities' of the Sinhalese 
kings and of their vast works of irrigation. I he 
Maritime Provinces, under Dutch rule, had become 
In a considerable degree Europeanised, and a large 
proportion of their inhabitants were at least nomin¬ 
ally Christian, In them, though Buddhism was not 
extinct, it was officially suppressed,® and was almost 

* Sixteen me rcctntieJ, of which MflhiyiUigrma (Aiut NsiwiiiTa) ifl the ftfit, 
OE ai^pd4se<i to b€ tht dlJest. 

^ * FEoclxELULtLoi) inlblidj mfude dioLt mi mitiTe coiittl EUfvire lo remk 
of modliiLTp nrCT^ct] be pemiilEfd Eo fam bml, or hotd office adder ibe govern- 
ment, who bad aotfir&t uorlcrgone the of baptlsnit cEt* A.P. 

* FcmiELin Were iJnpowd and siEnihij" idulaEfutlS ceremnniet" 

In 16G3 ; in [69^ * they the Buildhtst caremonSea nt Ka]any to be 

prohibited^ Eutd ardcrisi] the liiicstl to withdraw from the Eemplfe^—Tanncrit^a 
CAnUianiiy in p. 45 
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out of sight, to reappear little by little as English 
legislation removed the disqualifications that had been 
attached to open profession.‘ The last of these 
disqualifications was removed by the Marriage 
Ordinance of 1863. Till this was passed the only 
registers were Christian, and very many who were 
Buddhists at heart made a formal profession of 
Christianit}' in order to secure the privilege of duly 
registered baptism and marriage,* The new ordinance 
provided for the registration of all marriages within 
the legal degrees, which differ only in one point 
from those in force in England, For all ci\'il pur¬ 
poses, the Buddhist has been since 1863 on a perfect 
equalit}' with the Christian; and there is no reason 
to think that any now leave Buddhism from any 
interested motives. On the contrary*, many do so in 
the fece of vety^ considerable domestic and some .social 
persecution, which, on Buddhist principles, ought not 
to be the case. 

The Siamese succession restored in the Kandian 
country was never extended to any but the highest 
caste,® the Vellala, nor, of course, could members of 
the lower castes from the low country obtain ad¬ 
mission into the Siamese Community. But in the 
low country the predominance of the Vellalas could 
not, as European ideas and education gained ground, 

^ A^naoBt witb t^«aiEr ibeir numbci? fmrl 

they m'A commcnceii to dedinc,—TeuiMFlt’ll iJt p, 83, 

® TeliUEnt wrme ih 1B50 ^ * Ev«n to the jiresent djiy a imtivu child C:»EiDO! 
be legftHy FcgiEtered without provinfi Impliiffi by a CbEistlao miolittif/—/J. SS. 

■ See 43a 
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remain so marked as it still was in Kandy, Many 
members, epccially of those castes which rank second 
and third, were educated, enterprising, rich, and 
inBuential; and their exclusion from the worshipped 
Conununity could not continue. They were not con¬ 
tent to give a1) their alms to strangers, and deter¬ 
mined to have a Community of their owm; and in 
1802, as the result of an embassy sent to the Burmese 
Buddhists, the Burmese or Amarapura sect was 
founded,' 

^ Tennent's Christtjniiy in p. 2^5, NtPle F,, where there ia a trans- 

Idticin ot a lettcFk ^ whieh the bend of the Omtdiinicy In the 

fdxctumlanm nml ceremonies of lius ntiEsiDii. Sec aImj Lec^t Appendix 




PART IV 

THE PRESENT 

CHAPTER XXIX 

THE BUDDHESM NOW TAUGHT IN CEYLON 

H OW far will a description of the Buddhism of 
the Pitakas, such as I have tried to give 
(Chapters v. to xix.), serve for a description of the 
Buddhism of Ceylon to-day ? 

A definite answer can be given to this question, 
if we first draw a broad distinction between the luoral 
system with the theory of human life on which it 
rests, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the 
legendary histories and the theories of cosmogony 
and geography. The whole being divided into these 
two groups, we may assert that the first, the moral, is 
held now with little alteration; but that the second, 
the mass of legends and cosmogony, has been so 
greatly developed atT;d raised to so much greater 
promiuence, as to make the later Buddhism difier 
widely from that of the Pitakas. 

The moral system as taught now differs little from 
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what we find in the sacred books. The aim, indeed, 
of the leaders of Buddhism at this moment is to 
teach exactly as the ancient books taught. But 
whether what was held in Ceylon a hundred years 
ago, before the European study of the subject began, 
was as true to the ancient standards, this will be 
questioned ; and the point must be examined. 

The Sinhalese, it is sometimes remarked, have 
been content to relearn their own religion from 
Europeans. Many people suppose that before Euro¬ 
pean scholars unearthed the Pali language, the 
‘sacred books’ were nearly or quite unknown; and 
that real Buddhism has been recovered for die Sin¬ 
halese ill the present century ; and that till this took 
place, it was almost merged in the Hinduism w^hich 
had been encouraged by the Tamil kings. 

This, I am convinced, is an exaggeration. The 
tradition had been more faithfully handed down 
among the Sinhalese themselves than this would 
imply. Before Europeans touched the matter, the 
Sinhalese, if they taught at all, taught substantially 
what they are teaching now, at any rate on the side 
of morality. The sketch that has been given (in 
Chapters xxiii.-xxviii.) of the contents of the Maha- 
vansa shows, indeed, that Buddhism in Ceylon under¬ 
went vicissitudes, and tliat Hinduism grew up more 
and more beside it and within it; but it shows also 
that appeal was made at each revival to the Pi taka 
books and to the ‘succession of teachers' (guru- 
paramparawa); and that there W'as no complete 
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breach—this the very continuity of the Mahavansa 
itself proves, — with the earlier Sinhalese cen¬ 
turies. 

We are not entirely without evidence as to the 
un-Europeanised Buddhism of Ceylon. Knox, who 
was detained a prisoner in the Kandiao country for 
nearly twenty years, between 1660 and j6So, has left 
a rough but vigorous sketch of the system as it pre¬ 
sented itself to his unprepared but very acute observa¬ 
tion. His outlines are not at variance with any 
feature of the description which a modem visitor 
would give. 

Much later than Knox, but long before any Euro¬ 
pean scholarship had been brought to bear on the 
subject, the Dutch governor, Falch, in 1766. in cidti- 
vating friendly relations with the Sinhalese, put a 
series of questions to several presumably independent 
Buddhist authorities; and besides the answers to 
these questions, he received ofRcially two connected 
statements about Buddhist tenets, from one of the 
principal elders, and from an educated -Sinhalese 
ofHcial—the latter, on account of his half-European 
education, being a less valtiable mtnesa These 
authorities, with many variations in detail, agree 
substantially in the accounts whiclt they give of (1) 
the constitution of the worlds of gods and men ; (2) of 
the soul of man ; {3) of the nature of good and evil; 
(4) of reward and punishment ; (5) of faith and 
worship;—these being the chief heads, and this the 
order, under which the questions fall. 
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1 , Asked whether they believe in gods, they reply 
to this effect t There nre nn immense number of in¬ 
ferior gods, in Bra.hmn]okas and devalokaSi and in 
trees, etc.^ over whom Mahabrahma is supreme 
(except when a Buddha is in existence), but the 
Buddha is far superior to them all; on him the gods 
attend, and from him they receive instruction- 

The world came into existence an immense 
time ago, not by creation but by nature (that is^ t 
suppose, by its nature, " swabhiwen; but it is 
periodically destroyed at vast intervals of time. In 
each such destruction, those beings that are in a 
certain division of the highest world called the 
Abhhassani Ilrahnialoka do not perish; and after 
the reconstniclion of the world (which takes place 
through the surviving action-force of "past beings) 
some of the inhabitants of that Brahmalokat those of 
them whose merit is nearly exhausted, find their way 
to this worldp and here growing by degrees less 
heavenly and more earthly witli the food they feed 
on. at last propagate a human race. 

3* Asked whether there is such a thing as a soul, 
some replied that there is; but this is explained by 
what others sayp that there is some principle called 
' skandha * (what 1 have rendered * constituents of 
being') which live after the body dies, only to be 
lx>rn again according to the actions* As another puts 
it, all the parts of the man cease entirely; none of 
the material elements, nor of the immaterial elements 
continue, but a mysterious something, * concerning 
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which,' as the writer discreetly says, ‘ what appears in 
the law of Buddha will inform.**^ 

3. Among moral evils, the chief place is assigned to 
avarice, etc. (the three ‘*Asavas‘) and to stupidity 
□r thoughtlessness, etc. to the four * Agatis') p 
or to faults of body, word, and mind ; while in moral 
good the chief value is assigned to giving, purity, and 
bdief in the doctrines of Buddha. All agree, when 
asked, that there is a conscience or witness in the 
heart, some defining it in a \vay which shows they 
are thinking of the favourite ‘ hiri-ottappaih/ Above 
all, recollected ness is necessary,’ The live, the eight, 
and the ten ‘ precepts' are enumerated, hut not con¬ 
sistently. In no case, among the ' five Replies to 
Questions, is the prohibition of intoxicating drink 
reckoned as one of the five, or even mentioned at all. 
It is included and enlarged upon in the 'statement* 
of the 'high priest.’® In no case is any reference 
made to the Buddha as an example of conduct. 

4. In regard to reward and punishment, most of the 
answerers place as the highest result of good life 
Nirvdna, ‘which destroys all errors and acquires all 
happiness. Some do not mention Nirvdna,* but only 
the numerous heavens: all agree about the numerous 
hells and penal states of being. One reply reckons 
Nirvdna as a local ‘place of departed Buddhas,’ 
situated above the twenty-sixth heaven, and magni- 

*■ Answer of the Giilk priesis, A jm la I hnve b™ uiuiUt id find the 

SinliMlcie of ihca^ tlujniinciLti^ 

* MnJjliyitr Rijapair, p. 35. » li. gS. * OiUc priest s. I'A ii. 
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ficently adorned with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, 1 

5, To the question: ‘ In what does your worship 
consist?’ the almost unanimous answer is, ' In faith 
in the Buddha,' To the ‘statement' of Rajapaxe, an 
Europeanised seia^ant of Government, and possibly a 
Christian. I attach very little value. He stands alone 
in saying that the Sinhalese pray three times a day, 
at sunrise, noon, and sunset! ~ 

The ‘statement* of the ‘high priest,’ which I 
think the most important as being probably the least 
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- t'Qr pTiiyefr m it reque^i bddresfet] to a Fer»n^ ihttyt Is of ccruite in 
Buddlttiini no jin^tblt pldCc. But thtrt is & tiot iti iht duUesL booksi^ 

but in tbo«e wliidi reprci^iiC Ih^ «Arlicr d^tiflopnienlE of Ihe S«ii[hcm 
that f Kpressed Uiidcf o^rtHini asv tH!it:adr?u5L Such wbhes 

mi heU tet be effitndcTus^ iiat u mcmii^ ihe wQ] uf a FciSoii {which b iho nature 
of pimyer}'^ but re opemtin^ under neccsfiRiy ]rw ; a special case, bd to 

spcRkf of Ehc opcnitiDa of ■cbon-forcc^ 

One cIres of sncb sappeaRd cfScachms w b&h^ IR iDCittkKnfHJ below (oq. p, 474i 
W^hcrc see the notc)^ and consitt in the of ODC^* own merit to sotue 

utic else, ll dcH» mA seem to tj*f rccdtldljlblc Rrilli the principle erf Kftnua- 

AnGthcr is alluded to on p. 444, ihd consists in applying to aSucVEelf of lo 
others the meiiti of the tlutldhn. Thb^ wbicb I think the nearest approach to 
prayer, is qnt cfilTifnon In the booko. But I fhink it may aften be in the mindi 
of nicNJcfn Buddhistis The ignorant paasont, who emuches DQ the road at 
Kandy to make obciBance iq the direation of the TcNlh-rellCi comes probably 
v«y nea.r to sudi pruyer as the Hif^dn dlfert bd^Xt hli InSafic. He ]% 
uinnneiKliqg his need to Bome aypposed * unknown ’) Higher Power, 

A iTiird kind of cfficodoiu wilh CunElfits in direcring to a particular desbed 
object tile merit of a particular nteriiElriuiliE actiotL of cdc's own. This is called 
emphatically * it iriib' (FatthinS). An instance of it is found in the inticdnction 
tjo the * Qucitiqns <nf Milidda,.* where a noviqa thus oLlainiit m the conEetlPanK of 
his merit insweeptn^ out the oGiirlyaFd of the Dioeaslcty leclaetiintly os he did 
it), birth as she clever king Milinda, while tiia aenior *btaini> apparently mi Ihe 
conaequence orhll merit in mating the noritt IWMp, birth as ibc sage Nagasena^ 
who nnkwerif all M ilinda'^s que^tEotia. 

The fourth and mnat imponant CW ii thaS of the 'Act of Truth * fsact:ahidyi). 
A person who has acquired ment mUf, by the sEnrpIc truthful ass^tion of his pgiit 
act or ccLirsR of eutuluct, Comnuoid the clcmcnUi and work miracleSL An e'ltreme 
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influenced by European thouglit and language, shows 
a tendency to emphasise the Idea—not much de¬ 
veloped even In the later Pi taka books—of suitable 
retribution, through transmigration, in future human 
births. The killer of animals, in addition to many 
births in hells, will, after return to human life, be poor 
and wretched; the thief will be starved and naked 
the lustful will be a hundred times a despised and 
unmartietl woman ; the liar will have bad breath and 
two snake-like tongues, and will never be believed; 

niiiitmb'QR of it is giToi in t he ' Qucsliqiu of RlLLtuiclo^' w here a pcmcitlt who iijd 
very liuJd merit tcj homi yet jnaldng a frutlifuE DJiE€|tiDii of ^ch nkcril as thu 
hRdy tumfiil hack ih& flooded Gufl^, to the itatoitilhllkcnt oF KLig Asoka and ail 
his eciurt+ 

Th^: king of China., we arc told in tiic kum plnccf^ Questions of Kitug Ttliltcidii/ 
Kkhv. ii. br^tiselikc for^e of tniLh, every four o]onl[li:& used lt \ drive 

his ctuvricit n I'Cg^c into the sea, and ihe mighty wa^cs roUedl back bcfoie him* 
King Fatakiama (Mahavansa, 70, 209) in like nkoimur the rain which 

threatened ta mlncfcrc with his ntArdl. 

I i^Ue?ilh,*£L whether this Lheory vt of BnddhIsL ofighiii 1 1 {o me to be 

Akin I be wide-spread belLcr in supcmalura] power ine'Vil-ably aLCt]U<ired hy acts 
of AiAUkrity, 

I need hardly say that thcje is oo Idea of any ittcH fiowers now i n Ceytoi’u 

SitnlLnrlyp f^r what we nndcritand by * imbllc service,’ Lhere ta, f tricily :!^peakr 
ing* no plapc. To offer gifts., and tu heor the ate the only dutiee Ff»t which 
hwiselKjldera—according to I he PEtnkas—Come lo the ' dwcUings' E’vihani) of the 
ttJwnks. Temptos and images in ihrjCiC days theic were none, Bui after rdic- 
houses 2Lnd imBgo-hn[3Si,Hs vptti tnultrpUcd, sncnclhinii^ like locdised woTstitp 
nectssarily grew up. Very litile his ever been done in Ceylon to oiganiBe this 
Inlo public woishjp ; and when we read of SinhaJesE Liugi promoting public 
lellgion, it is generally l)y making iLrTangmDciit& fax the reading of rhe saiiaed 
hooks. But there are mdicalinus in the Alahauans^ (go, y^Ji of the kmg'a- 
instituting sometli Eng like a litaaL This never grew to mueb; hut at present 
day WE hear of a ttiovcmcnL in the same dtrect Eon, We hear it aaid, or we read 
it in a guiile^book, thal at certain hojrf Ihcre are * sert^Jces ^ io the Tr'Kith-temjde 
at Knidy. Hnw tnuch Ltris means 1 am mot wart T have been asjiired by 
BoddhlMl Ihat the only truth fn it Is, lhal al ceMain the Idty ate spEciaJly 

invited tn 0>me and do homage to the fflwieille of the Tottth (the Tooth itself n 
shown only on rare: occaHons), while, on ihc oilier hand^ EhglUh visUofs have 
tnid me fhflt they have wiincssEd a kind fiturti, in which the |»eaple rcapondcti 
to what wAi iuid by the mitiEster, aher ihe cnaoner h-jT a iiiany^ 
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the drunkard will be subject to disease and delirium. 
All this illustrates the influence which the Jataka 
literature has had in forming the Buddhist mind. 

Such is an abstract of tltese documents of 1766. 

It does not hence appear that the theory at least of 
Buddhism, as held by the natives of Ceylon before 
European scholars knew anything about it, differed 
in any considerable degree from Tliat which such 
scholars have since elicited from the Pali books: or 
that the tradition of these books had been lost sight 
of, or confused with the Hinduism and devil-worship 
which were going on alongside it. 

I conclude, therefore, that for the moral system of 
modern Ceylon— Buddhism, nadve and not imported. 

1 may refer the reader to my description of the moral 
system of the Pitakas. 

In the regions of history and cosmogony, on the 
other hand, there is a wide interval between the Pitakas 
and the later tradition. In those regions, the Sin¬ 
halese Buddhist holds, and has long held, as part and 
parcel of Buddhism, not dearly distinguished from 
what was more properly called Doctrine, an immense 
accumulation of romantic and extravagant lore. The 
life itself of Gotama was early enlarged (probably at 
different times between b.c. 250 and a.d. 400) by 
many incidents that had been unknown to the Pitakas, 
and embellished in every point witli enormous num¬ 
bers, and with flowery and luscious details. Some 
of the incidents thus Inserted, and some of the details 
of this embellishment, came to be among the most 
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mteresting^, the favourite parts of the story. The 
details of the Buddha’s birth and of his renuticiation, 
of his visit to his mother in heaven, and of his visits 
to Ceylon, came actually to take precedence, in 
interest and in the poeticaJ wealth laid out upon 
them, of the more authentic incidents in the V^inaya. 

The theory, which had its nucleus ^within the 
Pi taka cycle, of a succession of previous Buddhas, 
was developed into the minutest accounts of the life 
of each such previous Buddha, and of the position 
which the Bodhisai (he who was to be Gotama) had 
occupied under each ; till a whole literature had been 
compiled of the prehistoric biography of the Buddha. 
One branch of this, virtually embodied already in the 
Pitakas, the 550 previous births of Buddha—a col¬ 
lection, in fact, of all the fables, proverbs, and ' Joe 
Millers of the East'—outshone in popularity, as was 
natural, the less amusing treatises and sermons. 
Some especially of these ‘birth-stories.’ those which 
relate the great achievements of virtue on a heroic 
scale by which the Bodhisat was fitted to become 
Buddha, acquired the verj' highest position in sacred 
lore, and were probably better known than any other 
part of ‘bana’ (the sacred books as recited). And 
these tales, which tell how he who was to be the 
Buddha gave away his eyes in charity, gave his 
own body to be roasted, gave—greatest of all—his 
Tivife and his children to be beaten and enslaved 
before his eyes,—these did probably more than either 
Vinaya or Sutra to form the Buddhist mind. To us 
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such achievements, ns not pretending to have been 
done in this life at all. arc too obviously fictitious to 
have much interest. To the Sinhalese mind they 
were not palpably unhistorical. Buddha, m the 
popular thought, was the hero of the Jatakas, 

Similarly, around ever^f name to which the Pitalcas 
alluded, the Commentaries had built up a mass of 
le^rend of the popular and attractive type; while the 
niive chronicles, full of die exploits of Sinhalese 
kings and of their splendid liberality, had added 
their abundance to the store of food for the national 
imagination. 

In this connection may be mentioned, too. the 
legendary lists of primeval kings,—^lists and leg^ds 
of old Indian, and doubtless pre-Buddhist, origin, ■ 
from Mahfisammata onwards. The first 34,000 of 
these kings had reigned each a million years; King 
Okkdka. the mythical ancestor of the ‘ Solar 
D>ma5ty.’ comes quite late in the series, and his reign 
lasted only lO.ooo years. The incalculably distant 
dates assigned to former Buddhas and to the earlier 
exploits of the Bodhisat find place under these prim¬ 
eval monarchs, and claim their histor>^ for Buddhism. 

The Sinhalese authors of the fifth and sixth and of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries worked up this 
material in a native form. The more romantic of the 
Jataka tales were told in poetry, and drawn out through 
the ‘linked sweetness’ of innumerable stanzas; stanzas 
brilliant 'ftHth the puns, and tinkling with the jingling 
assonance which is the pride of Sinhalese verse, and 
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overladen with lotus, flowers, blue and white and red, 
and with sandal-wood perfumes and scarlet iron-wood 
lea^'es, with swans and honey-bees, with armies and 
sounding cities and many-storied palaces j a literature 
crowded with princesses and magnificent with the 
march of elephants, and strewn as thick as the floor 
of a fairy's cavern with gold and precious stones. 
This, as well as the moral system, is part of what 
was meant, or is meant still, to the Sinhalese mind 
by Buddhism, 

i hen there was the boundless field of cosmogony, 
with its infinite myriads of cycles of ages, and uni¬ 
verses piled upon universes, and vast revolutions and 
cataclysms—all of which Buddhism had claimed for 
its own, because all lay open to the Buddha's eye, 
and all had been illuminated by his innumerable pre¬ 
decessors, It is unpossible to ask an English 
reader to wade through even a short sketch of the 
geography—Mount Meru and the concentric seas of 
milk and the rest—the ten thousand worlds, each 
having its complete apparatus of heavens, earth, con¬ 
tinents, and hells, with their presiding deities; or of 
the climnology of ‘ asankhya-kap-laksha,’ innumerable 
myriads of cycles, the least division of which is longer 
than the period in which the touch of a silk hand¬ 
kerchief once in a century would wear away a moun¬ 
tain 1 These things are boundless nonsense; but 
they have for the Indian mind a solemn charm, and 
though not of Buddhist origin, they lend majesty to 
Buddhism. Gotama, we are told, discouraged such 
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speculations; but they were not altogether excluded 
from the Pitalcas, and his later followers have 
emphatically made them their own. How a world* 
cycle comes to an end, hy age-long storms and 
showers and fires : how sun after sun comes into 
being till the earth is dried and scorched and con¬ 
sumed ; the Sutta which describes these catastrophes, 
and gives the authority of *bana' to such imagina- • 
tions, is still among those of which copies are 
oftenest met with in Ceyloit, and even of late years 
has had actual influence in exciting the mtiids of the 
Sinhalese.^ One has only to remember what satis¬ 
faction is given to the feelings of a half-educated 
Englishman, when the lecturer tells him there are 
probjtbly ‘ some stars whose light has not yet 
reached us,' to appreciate the charm which an 
■asanlvhya-hap-lahsha’ may have fora Sinhalese. 

It is not enough, then, In answering the question. 
What has been the religion of the Sinhalese ? to point 
to the Pali canon, and to what are logically and 
historically the fundamenliiJ parts of Buddhism. 
The later and more imaginative portions are truly 
part and parcel of the Buddhism of the Sinhalese, 
perhaps the part which is most endeared to them. 
The Five Prohibitions and the poya days, the duty 
of sparing life, and the opportunity of giving to the 
monks, these by themselves could hardly have gained 
a permanent hold over the hearts of a people ; but 
other attractions besides these have been at work. 


■ SuitJU 
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Alt their stories of home and chitdhood, all their 
national literature, all that 'n'as grand to them in 
history and science; the conquests of their kings, the 
great buildings of their country, all were engaged 
in the interests of Buddhism. Not a building but 
had on it the lotus or the hare-in-the-moon ; not a 
ballad but it opened with homage to the Buddha, 
to the Law, and to the Community. Close to every 
great tank, from which the fields were irrigated, shone 
the white dome of the dagaba. 

These are strong roots, everywhere twisted into 
the soil; many of them, however, are slowly but 
surely dying. Education is steadily destroying all 
belief in Mount Meru and the *sakwalas,' and con¬ 
verting the long range of former Buddhas from an 
imposing decoration into an encumbrance. The 
national literature is rapidly being forgotten; not 
many can even read It, and only a few old people 
now can say by heart the favourite old stanzas 
which once were household words. Of the great 
monuments of architecture, some, it is true, are being 
repaired] but by repair they are disenchanted, and 
the modern Sinhalese prefers an ‘upstair-house*on an 
English model to all the palaces of all the Parakramas. 

Buddhism, if it lasts, will soon rest entirely on 
other supports than theiie; on that which is good 
and true in its own teaching; on its alliance with 
Western scepticism; and lastly, on that deep root, as 
yet alas! vigorous, which it has struck into the dark 
places of sorcerj' and superstition. 


CHAPTER XXX 


MODERN MONASTIC LIJ-E 

W HEREVER Buddhism is to be found in 
Ceylon/ iv is substantially the same. A 
monk who goes from the south northward, or from the 
maritime low country to the central hill country of 
Kandy, does not find in any monastery which he may 
visit much that would strike him as unfamiliar in 
furniture or customs. If it be a monastery of his own 
society or sect (samagama), he meets no difiference 
whatever; if it belong to another samagama, the 
differences are still but slight; at any rate with one 
exception they are such as an outsider might fairly 
reckon slight^ 

But the distinction of the four (or three) societies, 

^ Buddhism prcniiLi os the natitmai relfgion, aide by liijc wiiji it there 

h H. good deal ut HinduUst, iOflle Mctibnmmahitiuni, odd nut a little Chnitivutfi 
DTcr about two-thlfili of Ceyloi^ litnt OVet llic StHiLbcm and C^tnl portions 
In ibc □orLb lliDtluTfitn ^tnrVlib Gimilatly $ atid in Lbc Ilmdu puts Tew BmiilhietB 
arc to be foundi Rougbl^ spradcillgr if » were taken (it would not Ijc a 
straight linej frOEn Factnlam on tbe vixt tvojit, ibrough VavoniyA on the nartb 
ceutnl nwl^ lo ButtJealofii cm tbe east coast, very liltle ^dddldfat would be fotuid 
to the north of sacb a line. 

^ Moit of Lfae mfornmtioq ccntulned in tbk and the following cha|itcr biis 
tifOtafiiLrilT, from tlie natme of the cw, X^ttn o^itained At seoofld-haibd; but cay 
mforaiantG bave all b«n natives wlvom I believed to have direct knowledge of 
the f^ts. 

iir 
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a ilisdnction internal to Ceylon, is too important a 
fact to be left unnoticed. It is usual, I lx:Iieve, to 
reckon four; those of Siam, Amarapura, Ramanya 
(Rangoon), and Kelani. The latter, however. Is a dis¬ 
tinct Samagama or Nikaya only^ in the proper technical 
sense, viz., of a province, as having a distinct boundary 
(simawa), T n every other respect it is one with the 
Siamese; it is a distinct association or college of monks, 
but not a separate sect. The other three are more 
widely distinguished. 

TJie home of the Siam sect is the Kandian 
country; bm it is largely represented also in the low 
country or maritime provinces, where about twenty 
per cenL of the monks belong to it. The Amarapura 
and the Ramanyn predominate in the low country^, 
but are little by little gaining ground in the Kandian. 
where they amount together to ten per cenu of the 
whole. 

All these represent comparatively recent revivals 
of Buddhism by successive importations of monks, to 
revive the Community in Ceylon, from Siam and from 
Surma. 

The Siamese is the oldest, and dates its origin 
from about a.d, 175^ when Kirti Sri R^a obtained 
twenty Siamese monks from Siam, under the cir¬ 
cumstances referred to on p. 406, to revive the succes- 
sion said to have been lost in Ceylon. The actual 
Community of Ceylon is therefore of late date, though 
it is believed, and with good reason, to correspond 
exactly with the former in customs and in teaching. 
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The Amampura society was founiled about A.B. 
1800 by men who had been expelled, say the Siamese, 
from the Siam society ; some of their followers being 
men who had actually been to Amarapura to obtain 
admission. 

The Ramaitya branch is more recent still, and 
appears to be distinctly traceable to a desire to return 
to strict conformity with the principles of the books. 

I now go on to state the distinguishing peculiarities 
of the sects. That of Siam is distinguished from the 
two others by one marked outward difl’erence : the 
yellow robe is wont over the left shoulder only, the 
right shoulder remaining uncovered. The other two 
sects cover both shoulders. It is curious, considering 
with what extreme minuteness the Vinuya prescribes 
every point connected with the monks' dress, that 
each party should be able to defend its practice by 
appeal to the sacred literature. But so it is. The 
Siam party can point to the constantly recurring 
phrase, uttara-sangam ekaiiTsaih karitva, and can urge 
that the phrase is used in the very formula under which 
every- one of them—whether of Siam or of Amarapura 
— -has lieen admitted to the Community, and which is 
expressly ordered in the record of the original founda¬ 
tion (Maha Vagga, i, 12, 3). But the Burmese claim 
authority from the same scriptures for the decorous 
covering of the whole body from the phrase, ‘avasesaih 
vivaritva kdyaso.' 

But there is a distinction involving a deeper 
principle than this. The Siamese sect admits to the 
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Community none but members of the highest caste 
(the Vellala) \ while the Amarapura and Ramanya 
profess to admit all. [f this were their actual practice 
they would jusdy claim a very honourable distinction, 
as being the only faithful representatives of a principle 
which has been considered, though not with perfect 
accuracy, as the proudest characteristic of Buddhism. 
But unfortunately, though they admit members of the 
three castes which are usually held to rank next to 
the highest, the fishers, and the cinnamon-peelers, and 
the toddy-drawers, even the Amarapura sect refuse to 
admit the castes lower than these. They draw a line, 
though they draw it lower than the Siamese do, and 
since they draw a line on the basis of caste distinction, 
they can hardly he said to dtfter in principle from 
their neighIjours, 

The reader will be curious to know' how this 
departure from the acknowledged theory of Buddhism 
is justified, and to what texts appeal is made. The 
answer of the Siam sect is this : Buddha commanded 
us to obey kings; and this custom ow'es its origin 
to a royal command (rdjinam)—a graceful way of 
alleging ‘force majeure'! The king, Kirti Sri Raja 
Slnha, who introduced the Siamese succession, insisted 
that it should be confined to the VeJUJas. The other 
sects, who draw the line lower down, have not rhfg 
plausible prete.xt to allege; they would reply, I believe, 
that In theory their Community is open to all, but that in 
practice there are never found in the castes lower than 
the first four any j>eople worthy of or capable of ad- 
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mission. This would be a mere calumny on the lower 
castes, for these contain—as notably in my own know¬ 
ledge the dhobies and goldsmiths do— men of ability 
and character scarcely inferior to any. 

The monks of the Siamese fraternity, after receiving 
alms, utter a short formula in the nature of a blessing: 
‘ May you fully obtain the merit of this gift ’ {pin 
purawanawd); but those of the other two sects, in 
stricter conformity' to the Vinaya rules, depart, as 
they came, in silence. 

Another distinction lies in the method of saying 
bano, or reading the sacred books in public ; it is the 
‘ two-seat custom,* In the assemblies collected to hear 
bana from monks of the Siamese branch, two seats are 
placed, and two readers divide the duty ; one of them 
reading out the text and the other, not when he has 
finished, but concurrently, word after word or at most 
phrase after phrase, giving the interpretation. Among 
the Amarapura and Ramanya one monk lx)th reads 
and interprets, and consequently only one seat is 
needed. 

The fifth point of distinction turns on a much 
more curious question, the question, viz., whether the 
Buddha is or is not at present in existence. There 
are prescribed in the Dak.sbina Vibhanga Sutra (of 
the uparipanndsa of Angut. Nik.) seven formulas for 
giving to the Community,—to the monks only, to 
the nuns only, to certain monks, to certain nuns,— 
and so on. Six of these are admitted by all, but the 
seventh, which stands first, is: *To the Buddha, to the 
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monks, and to ibc nuns’ (Tathagnate ubhato sanghe 
ddnam demi’). 

This formula the Amarapura and Ramanya sects 
recognise and use. but the Siamese disallow it, on the 
ground that the Buddha is no longer in a position to 
receive gifts. It was prescribed, they say, while he 
was living, but since his Nirvana it is necessarily modi¬ 
fied. Whereas the others contend that the absent or 
deceased Buddha may be taken as represented by 
his relics. The donor places a casket (karanduwa), 
supposed to contain a relic, in front of him, the 
representatives of the Community take seats beside 
it, and then he offers hJs gift with the words; “ Imam 
bhikkham si upavyanjtmani imij-a saliya ni sum assn 
Buddhapamokhassa sakalassa sanghassti denti,’— 

’ Non nostrum est tantos componere litesl' 
When it has been added that the Siam cut their 
eyebrows, but the other two do not we have eKhausted. 
the list of the points of difference—so far as 1 have 
been able to learn—between, tlte Siamese on the one 
hand and both the other sects on the other,’ 

But the Ramanya sect differs from both the others 
in points which tliougli less technical are really more 
important. This small but influentia] branch of the 
Common it)’ was confessedly founded as a purer and 
stricter branch. They aim at a more genuine poverty, 
possess no lands, use no smart robes or silk umbrellas, 
but carry only tlte native palm-leaf umbrella; they 

1 Oew! or iwa otlwr p^iinU arc nieDtjuticd in a tiolc lo trantlJliDfl uf 
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avoid all association with Hindu rites and temples 
(dewala) of Siva» Vishnu, etc., and denounce the 
worship of all those lower deities (devati) which 
occupy in practice so large a part of the field of 
popular Buddhism. Such a sect is of course a small 
one^ and its influence has depended verj' much on one 
man and one place,“Ambagahawatta Unnanse of a 
vihara at Payyagala, near Kalutara. 

It is also more widely separated from the other two 
than each of them from the other. The lay followers 
of the Ramanya monks pay no respect to the monks 
of the other sects, and Reimanya monks are not 
admitted or do not go to the Tooth Temple in Kandy. 

With these exceptions, there are few signs of 
jealousy between the three sects; the division does not 
much affect the laity. The great places of pilgrimage 
are attended by all alike, though they all belong to the 
Siam sect; and in either place a lay danor may give ’ 
to whichever monk he pleases, 

In regard to wealth, the lands belong chiefly 
to the Siam fFatemity, and in their hands, as I 
have just said, are the lucrative shrines of Kandy, 
AnurEidhapura, Adam’s Peak, Keiani, and Tissamah- 
drima. For to them the Kandian king of course 
assigned all the temple-lands, when he restored the 
succession in A.n. 1760. The possessions of the 
Amarapura are necessarily of more recent acquire¬ 
ment, but they have acquired and are ticquiring a good 
deal of land in the low country. 

This sect, the Amarapura, is at present the most 

2 E 
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prominent in controversy, street preaching, and all 
that is aggressive. It is among them that the theoso- 
phists have found their chief allies. And their more 
consen'^ative Siam neighbours, resting In quiet on 
their ancient temple-lands, are inclined to condemn the 
Amarapura as making a trade of religion (ayaviyadam 
Itebenawa). 

The numerical proportion of the three sects 1 have 
no means of exactly ascertaining, but it is guessed 
that out of the 959S that there are (census of tSgi) 
in the Island, about half are Siam, thirty-four per cent, 
Amarapura. and sixteen per cent Ramanya. 

Of these distinctions of sects or Nikiyas foreign 
monks know little or nothing, and it is not obtruded 
upon them; still, if a monk from Burma visits the Tooth 
Temple at Kandy, he is not admitted (so 1 am told) 
until he has adjusted his robe according to the custom 
of the Siam Nikaya. (The Tooth Temple. Dalada 
MaJigiwa, is not a panseda or dwelling, but a 
Vihara, and therefore no ceremonies of reception— 
taking the bowl, and offering water to wash the feet, 
and so on—are practised there.) Nor does a monk 
of one society (except of the Ramany'a) find any 
want of welcome in tlie monasteries of another. As 
soon as a yellow-robed figure (sramanardpaya—the 
form of a ' samana') is seen approaching, preparations 
are made, often very slight, but in a few cases with 
something like the full ceremony of the books, for 
his reception. And as long as he is there, he is not 
allowed to feel himself a stranger \ although after he 
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is gone the conversation Is likely to turn, so one of 
my informants naively said, upon the errors of his 
sect. 

The visitor will have come either to pay his 
respects at the shrine to which the vihara is attached, 
or he will be passing on his journey. 

A few of the more learned or careful monks on 
receiving a visitor ask him in Sinhalese the series of 
questions which the Buddha is said to have asked of 
his monks, whenever they came to see him, about 
their dwellings and their journey. ‘ In the district 
in which yon live is there facility for getting 
food ? Are your dwellings convenient ?' and so 
on. But as a rule the conversation is either about 
village trifles, or about lands and law-suits. Some¬ 
times the state of monasteries, books, and studies will 
be discussed; and occasionally a bana bcx}k is got out 
and more directly religious or literary conversation 
ensues. I have inquired in vain for any favourite 
stories or jokes of the pansala corresponding to such 
as would be current in an English college. If asked, 
a monk might relate some bit of local tradition, but 
there does not appear to be now, as a rule, any 
interest taken in such things. 

The visits of foreign monks, though they have 
increased of late, do not appear to be very numerous ; 
and it is an unusual thing for Ceylon monks to travel. 
Very few of them, even of the more learned, h.i.d 
ever heard of Budh Giyd till the last two or three 
years. 
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It was intended apparently by the frainers of the 
Vinaya rules that the members of the Communtty 
should move about a good deal from one monastery^ 
to another; not that they should be, as the term now 
is in the Ceylon courts of law, ' incumbeiits ’ of 
particular temples or pansalas, and, in fact, life* 
proprietors of particular properties. But at present 
it is very rare, though it Is not unknown, for a monk 
to migrate from one monastery to another. The 
cause is the tenure of property and of customary 
advantages, which their holder is unwilling to lose or 
to transfer. 

The tenure of temple*property is a very important 
jfact in its bearing on the status of Buddhism in the 
island. It is only mentioned here as bearing on the 
conditions of residence. The properties, having 
generally been given by kings, not acquired by the 
monks or given by their immediate lay adherents, 
are not, as a rule, near the pansalas to which they 
belong. Some pansalas have villages assigned them 
for various services, such as sweeping, horn-blowing, 
and the like. This is the case with the famous pan¬ 
salas and temples, like the Dalada Maligawa at 
Kandy, or the Mahiyangana at Alut Nuwara. But 
many others have lands let out on rent, and cultivated, 
in some cases by Europeans, as cocoa-nut, coffee, or 
tea plantations ; the monks not hesitating to receive 
the profits in money. The power, to benefit their 
families, which leading incumbents' thence derive, is 
believed to be the cause of enlistment in the monastic 
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life iti a proportion of cases. 1 am assured 

that It is the opinion of men who aje well able to 
judge, that ‘if—as the Buddhist Temporalities Bill 
proposes—the temple properties are placed in lay 
hands and administered only for the common benefit, 
not one in a hundred of thoEic who now join the Com¬ 
munity in Ceylon will do so,’ 

The usual number of occupants of a single pansala 
is two or three. It is rare for only one to occupy a 
pansala alone, but five is the largest number that is at 
all frequent; four is a large pansala. To this the 
great central colleges at iCandy, called the Asgiriya 
and the Malwatta pansalas, are exceptions. The rule 
for their numbers is menty in each, hut there are now 
forty or more in each. But in the vast majority of 
the pansalas which are scattered—in homely villages 
or In romantic seclusion—throughout the island, two 
monks, of whom one is often a novice, Uve alone. 

There does not appear to be now any arrangement 
by which the monks of dlfiereiit monasteries should 
meet in any sort of periodical assembly or council. 
The Isolation in which, as a rule, they live, and which 
ntust be one of the most undesirable features of the 
system, is little interrupted; least, where such an inter- 
ruption would be most useful. For the occasions of 
meeting depend very much on two conditions, viz., on 
the reputiition and popularity of particular monks, and 
on the presence of wealthy and zealous laymen or 
* givers' (ddyakayo) in a neighbourhood. Such a 
‘ giver' will invite a specified number of monks to 
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be erieruiined by him. This ‘act of merit* on his 
part (and on that of those who come [to hear’ the 
monks read) is called—it is a very common and 
popuL'ir word in Ceylon— s^pinkama. The Invitation 
is communicated to the chief monk of the pansala that 
is in, or nearest to, the donor’s own village, and by 
him it is dispensed. He carries betel in sign of the 
Invitation, to as many neighbouring pansalas as will 
together furnish the specified number of guests, [and 
in each of these piinsalas the invitation is passed down 
according to seniority. The meal is served by the 
host and his family, and consists — in accordance both 
with the iincient language of the books and xvith the 
modem practice of Ceylon dinners—of soft food, hard 
food, and sweets. At the dose there is occasionally 
the recitation of some suitable sutras — those which 
praise hospitality to monks and those w'hich describe 
the characteristics of a good layman’s life (see p. 2111 
But more often this recitation is—inevitably because 
no one knows or cares for the sutras—omitted; and 
a short ‘blessing* or invocation of merit from the 
senior monk concludes the ceremony. 

A Bana Pinkama, or merit-act for recitation of the 
sacred books, or preaching festival, is a more import¬ 
ant matter. It lasts several days, often fifteen days or 
a month, and the recitation is a prominent feature. 
Towards such an entertainment several villages com¬ 
bine, and invite as many monks as they can afford to 
provide for. The number is sometimes greater than 
the neighbourhood can supply, and in that case the 
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.eadinii layman of the inviting villages goes (supposing 
the case to be in that province) to Kandy, to the 
central college of the whole Siamese community, t.e, 
to the Asgiriya or to the MaJvatta pansala, and the 
chief of that central monastery sends the required 
number of monks. Dinner is served at noon each 
day to the members of the Community, strictly sitting 
in seniority ; and is followed by the recitation, which 
is continued into the night, and at fullniioon seasons 
often through the whole night long. 

Such a pinkama as this is the great delight and 
entertainment of the Sinhalese people. Long prepara¬ 
tions are made; a preaching hal! (bana-maduwa) Is 
erected, often at considerable expense, and the 
approaches arc abundantly decorated with arches 
and lines of arcade, covered, in the beautiful Sinhalese 
taste, with the pale young leaves of the cocoa-nut, 
and with flowers and fruit. Globular lamps, which by 
tlay, at any rate, are far more beautiful than the paper 
ones of China, are made of the same delicate leaves, 
placed in parallel sections, like those of which a globe 
is made, and drawn together at the points, These 
arc hung in the preaching hall and along tlie paths 
which lead to it. In the day-time the roads in the 
neighbourhood present the appearance of a fair. 
Crowds in clean bright dresses, in which white 
and red play the greatest part, pour along the roads 
in high good humour and with perfect decorum. 
Large models of ships, of steam-engines, of houses, 
and, above all, of gigantic cobras, are drawn along 
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on trucks by oxen. They are accompanied by boys 
and men dressed up—or undressed, and daubed with 
yellow—as demons, by dancers, by drummers, and ail 
the paraphernalia of festivity. 

But to return to the monks with whose customs 
and duties we are now concerned. Their part in 
these ceremonies is not to give but to receive. They 
constitute the ‘ field ' in which all this ‘ merit is to be 
sown.' I’o eat what is set before them, to accept the 
homage of their adorers—a homage which is as far as 
possible from implying necessarily any personal re¬ 
spect—and to receive, on the part of the Community, 
the gifts of money, robes, etc., which may be brought, 
—these are their primary duties. It is recognised, 
however, as their bounden duty also to give to the 
assembled laity the opportunity of acquiring the 
further merit of hearing, or at least seeing, the sacred 
books read; the opportunity of acquiring merit by 
hououring Dhamma as well as by lionouring Saitgha. 
With this view—far more than with any idem of 
instruction or of moral influence—the monks who are 
guests at a Bana Plnkanra take it by turns to read the 
Pali Sutras, with their Sinhalese comment or explana¬ 
tion, Sometimes, instead of Sutras, they read—what 
are far more popular, and are invested by custom 
with the dignity of bana—the famous Jataka stories. 
These, by the interpretation, the people are able to a 
great extent to understand ; and the more hccaiise the 
interpreting monks understand them themselves. The 
stories are well known to the older country folk, 
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though the younger ones and the people in towns 
know little of them ; and by the country folks, at 
least the older, they are genuinely loved; and the 
well-known favourites arc enthusiastically welcomed. 

To these must be added the Rajavallya—a Sinhalese 
history of Ceylon, made up out of the older Pali 
chronicles and continued down to the beginning of 
the present century, with accounts of the wars of 
the Sinhalese against the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English. This is also very popular, and takes rank 
as * bana.' 

Professor Rhys Davids has drawn a pretty picture 
of such a moonlight scene.* His estimate, with which 
on the whole I agree, must be qualified by the state¬ 
ment that these gatherings are not even so far 
pervaded by any genuine Buddhist spirit as to be free 
from tlie inroads of the ' caste' tyranny. In a recent Z 
instance a poor woman had her jacket indignantly 
torn from her shoulders by a lay authority during the 
very reading of * bana,' not because she was intruding, 
but because being of low caste she presumed to wear 
any such covering in the presence of high caste people. 

But the acquaintance of the common people with 
the classical Sinhalese, in which as a rule the com¬ 
mentaries are written, and that of the monks with the 
Pali original, is far too small, for any meaning to be 
conveyed, in the majority of cases, by the reading and 
Interpretation of the Pitaka book.s. 

The spirit in which bana is listened to may be 

^ Buddhum^ Ph 57- 
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gathered from the following paragraph, which repre¬ 
sents the statement of an unquestionable authority * 

* In the Kaiidlan country the Brahmajala Sutta is 
often read, and the reading of it is always welcome. 
A great many people, men and women, flock together 
from all sides to the “ bana-maduwa ” (reading shed) 
in which this Sutta is to be read. This at first seems 
surprising, for the Brahmajala Sutta is a difficult and a 
long one. But herein lies the reason of its popularity. 
As to the difficulty, that is neither here nor there, 
for no one expects to understand much of any Sutra, 
but the fun lies in its length. The readers have to 
read very fast for the fastest readers, beginning at 
6 r.M.. cannot finish much before half-past seven in 
the morning. And it is in witnessing thdr efiforts 
that the pleasure consists, There are two readers 
who sit side by side (see p. 431)- One reads the Pali 
original, and the other the Sinhalese commentary or 
translation, A stranger might expect to hear a 
paragraph, or at least a sentence of Pali, followed by 
its translation. But the exchange is kept up more 
briskly than this. Each word of Pali, as it is shouted 
by the one reader, is followed, with lightning speed, 
by its echo in Sinhalese from the other. ' Evaih,' 
shouts the one, ' thus' cries the other. ' Sutam' cries 
the first, ' heard ' shouts his companion i—and so on aii 
night. ‘ It is exactly like a race,' says one who has 
often witnessed it 'and the hearers are delighted, 
Every word carries “merit" with it and amusement 
too.' 
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These pinkamas. as I have said, present the chief 
occasions on which the monks meet together in con¬ 
siderable numbers. 

On Pol'S, days, i.€. at the four quarters, but 
especially at the first and third (new and full) of the 
moon, the monks go to temples (vihara) when lainnen 
are making offerings, and after receiving the offering, 
preach in a more informal, and, 1 imagine, far more 
practical way than at the pinkamas. They take 
some Sutra or verse of it as a text, and preach upon 
It. 

It is on the same poya days, generally after the 
gift-receiving and presenting, that confession by 
recitation of the Patimokkha (see p. 191) tiikes place. 
At such confessions are assembled only the monks 
from two or three neighbouring dwellings. From 
five to ten form a chapter in ordinary places: in the 
Malwatta as many as fifty may be collected. The 
form is gone through exactly as in the book (see 
p. 244), An elder, or any other who knows the 
Patimokkha by heart, recites it; the monks then 
by twos make their confession to one another, 1 he 
assembly is thus taken to be ‘ pure/ The ceremony 
of reading the Patimokkha takes from two to three 
hours. The confession, I am told, is merely formal: 
no serious faults are ever confessed, at any rate, not 
unless already known, One who has been at many 
hits told me that he never knew any bad thing volun¬ 
tarily disclosed. 

1 am not aware that in this there is much de- 






parture from the principle of the institution, as the 
books present it, for in them also there is no provision 
for the infliction of any penalties for offences made 
known at the confession. Such penalties are imposed 
by the Community (by sanghakamma) on other occa¬ 
sions. from information received outside the poya 
house, and after a formal accusation. 

Besides attendance at these pinkamas and poya 
days, there are but few occasions on which the monks 
perform any ministerial rite, or act in any pastoral 
capacity. To weddings they do not go, cither as 
guests or as ministers, nor do they recite any bana at 
weddings. On such occasions ' jayamangalagatlid,* 
stanzas expressing the hope that through certain acts 
and victories of the Buddha prosperity may result to 
the family, are recited, but by laymen. 

At the opening of a new house, one or more 
V monks, if and as invited, go and say ' arakshdpiritta.’ 
This consists of Ratana Sutta, Mangala Sutta, 
Karaniya Metta Sutta, w*hich are called the three 
Suttas, and then perhaps Jayamangalagdthi, The 
words of the Ratana Sutta have had something to 
do with fostering the habit of calling on *the gods' 
or ' God ' for protection. 

Similarly, when friends and relatives are collected 
^ on the day of a child s first eating rice, they invite as 
many monks 3.s they can afford to feed, and the same 
pirit is recited. Some monks perform the part of 
astrologer, and make a horoscope for the new-born 
child; but this they do at home in the pansala. 
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On occasion of death they may go uninvited, and ^ 
offer * the consolations' of Buddhism. They read to 
the mourners certain Gathas. especially that begin¬ 
ning ‘ Tirokuddesu titthanti,' and the short formula, 
‘Anicca vata Sankhara' (this is so common as to 
be known and understood by most people). 

At the interment, after the body is laid in the 
grave, wrapped in linen, another cloth is placed over 
it, and the monk takes hold of the comer of this 
cloth; and while another person pours water on the 
upper end of the corpse, the monk says 'Anicca vata 
Sankhara.' and then, 

* Unfmthe uctakaiD attain yathd ninnam pavm^sati 
Evttm eva ho dinnnm petiaam upakappeta f 

that is, ■ As water rolling down from higher ground 
flows over the lotver land, so may that which is given / 
in this world benefit the pretas’ (or the departed). 
The custom of giving offerings to the dead lingers 
only to this slight extent, though it is recognised in 
the sacred books. The present theor>' about it is, 
that one cannot be sure the departed are not bom as 
pretas, a sort of hungry ‘ghoul;’ and so it is safe 
to make this act on their behalf. Of course, accord¬ 
ing to Buddhism, no one who has once entered the 
‘ first stage ’ (as a Sotapanno) can ever be born as a 
preta. But the anomaly is explained by saying that 
even the most meritorious may, for some small 
offence, have to be a preta for a week or so i This 
short purgatory is mitigated or prevented by the reci¬ 
tation. 
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In a few instances the bodies of laymen arc 
burned; as in the case of a distinguished headman 
in the Kittidy district a few years ago, to whose 
funeral rites some forty monks went: offerings, te. 
a dinner, were given to them during the day; at 
two o'clock the cremation took place.^ 

One of the most important features of the monastic 
life. in theory at least, is the observance of the retreat 
of the ' rainy season,’ or ‘ was.’ There is not in 
Ceylon a marked rainy season, as there is in North 
India; but the name of this custom still bears witness 
to the latitude in which it originated. 

The observance of 'was* at the present day in 
Ceylon may be more truly described as the monks' 
holiday than as ' the Buddhist Lent.* With Lent it 
has not, as far as ] am aware, any single feature in 
common, except that it is a period of time set apart for 
a religious purpose. The period Is three months, 
roughly coinciding with the months of European 
summer. 

The essential part of the observajice is, that the 
monk remains in one place or village all the time ; or 
at any rate, may not be absent from it for more than 
seven days. J he place may be either that of his own 
residence, or some other to which he is invited by 
laymen. The majority get an invitation. Those 
■tvho are known to be able and learned, or who have 

^ Wtulc Lhc pcoof -ftf tliia pPigif WiU ill iDy fijf correction^ my veaentte 

tcttEhtr, Baiawi^tiacLiwf Pftndiij died, hihI wm crofflAicd with gr-etl pomp m 
CoLdmba. 
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soci^ influence, always get one ; and others, according 
to their merits, Some who are known to be ignorant 
or bad are never asked- 

If a monk gets no invitation, he makes at the 
beginning of the period a resolution to pass it at 
home: and having made that resolution, he has no 
occasion to make any change whatever in his ordinary 
habits. In all these cases *was’ is virtually notliing. 

But in the more desirable case, the order of tilings 
is this: the lajunen of such and such a village determine, 
or such and such a rich ‘ donor' determines, to give an 
■ invitation ' to two, or three, or twenty, or even more, 
monks. If the number he wants is small, he goes to 
the nearest pansala on a poya day and tells the monks 
that he proposes to receive such a number for ' was. 
This is a month beforehand. The Invitation is distri^ 
buted in that pansala. or that and the neighbouring 
ones. If the number is large, the invitation is man¬ 
aged, as in the case of a pinkama. through one of 
the central monasteries or colleges. Such invitations, 
to rich villages or houses, are of course much desired, 
and ' wheels within wheels ’ are set in motion to secure 
them. 

When the time comes the monks assemble at the 
place, and are received with more or less state: Rich 
'donors* now-a-days decorate the roads and the 
approaches to the place, and the buildings are adorned 
with white cloths, and with the beautiful leaves and 
fruits of the country'. Until of late, the accommoda¬ 
tion provided for each monk was simple—" low beds 
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and seats,’ and the other ‘requisites,’ were enough. 
J But now the weiilthy patrons pride themselves on 

I I to each monk a separate room, with ‘ chairs, 

I tables, and wardrobes,’ in European style. 

'■ During his stay, the ntonk is expected to read 

I and explain the ' bana’ books, and perhaps to * preach ‘ 

in a less formal way. The people on their part make 
I much of him, and do their utmost to have it said, 

V when he goes away, that he has been comfortably 

entertained. 

j On the occasions, and for the purposes above 

described, the monks meet together in more or less 
number. But these occasions are the exceptions. 
As a rule a monk is seen alone. If we meet at times 
a considerable number together, it is because they are 
travelling, probably to a pinkama. In their ordinar)' 
life they go abroad alone. In the street of a town, or 
among the narrow paths which lead, in Sinhalese 
villages, under the thick shade of cocoa-nut and jak 
trees, from one low house, in its clean-swept court¬ 
yard, to another, the yellow-robed figure moves, in 
grave and touching solitude. We see him standing, 
with down-cast eyes, holding his bowl with both hands 
before him, not putting the bowl forward nor uttering 
any sound to indicate bis presence, nor by any look of 
impatience, or any movement, suggesting to a stranger 
the idea tliat he Is waiting for anything. Such, at 
any rate, is the attitude and manner w'hich tlie rules 
prescribe, and It is strictly conformed to by many, 

^ especially by the boy-monks, or novices, of whom 
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there are many. Sometimes, after he has stood thus, 
lilcc the statue of patience, for some minutes, he 
moves on, quietly, and to all appearance contentedly, 
to ihe next house. There he may be more fortunate. 
He has been already seen, and the inmates arc prepiired 
for him. One of them, generally a woman,^ brings 
out a ladle full of Ixiiled rice, or of gruel, and pours it 
into his bowl, or lays in the bowl a few plantains, or a 
piece of fish,—a specimen, more or less liberally chosen, 
of whatever may be 'going' In the house, Havdng 
offered it, the woman, if she is a careful Buddhist, 
makes a low homage, or courtesy, herself sitting down 
and lioldingup the clasped hands above her bead. In 
some cases (see p. 431) no notice whatever is taken of 
her respectful service, and the impassive visitor moves 
on to the next house; others, according to the sect, 
pronounce a short formula of blessing, Ii is not 
always that one sees any such respect exhibited. [ 
have often obsen'ed a woman place her gift in the 
bowl with an air of utter indifference, if not contempt, 
turning away entirely without reverence. And some¬ 
times a woman may be seen, especially in a fruit 
shop, where monks, of course, particularly expect to 
get something, picking out from her bunch of plan¬ 
tains, not the best nor yet the worst, but such as 
represents a due balance between thrift and religion. 
But this is not a temper peculiar to Buddhist donors; 


* It wtu! iJwiLyt^ pmlHLbty^ ddeSj bj wtimen thaL iJmii wcjej put lutq ihc 
bowL It is cuiiouiil^ tuk^n (ar gmntcd that ihc grvrr will a. 
WtJtnaii in Cniin tuL 
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in this inntter at least ^ one touch of nature tnakes the 
whole world kin.' 

And of course the Buddhist monk does not 
go about his rounds day after day through the same 
street, or the same village, without knowing pretty 
well where he will be successful. It may be even 
suspected that he has means of conjecturing vrhat is 
doing in the several kitchens, or at which meal 
there is salt fish with the rice 1 

In fact, of course, the provision for the village 
monk is systematically made in certain houses, while 
others bear a very slight or a very intermittent share 
of the responsibility. And this fact, that the monk as 
a rule walks straight to the place where he knows he 
will find his dinticr, and then carries it home, must 
relieve the mendicant life of much of its hardship. It 
is simply a life m which one has not the trouble of 
keeping house. 

These begging-rounds for food (pindapdta yana- 
wa) take place in the morning, and the food has to be 
taken home and eaten before noon. In the afternoon, 
they go out—or one from each monastery, on behalf 
of all, goes out—to collect in the same way gifts of 
such things as are not to be eaten at once, condiments, 
tobacco, and the like, or other requisites for the 
monastery, and In particular, oil.^ 

^ Olitalning rtquisitca oti fcjitil fttsem for cjiHiBisteMy.— A]n?iFtl£b+ Stitt*, 

SarrtJ AW/, tL p. 311^ Jo be rcapcctcd, and &D weti rcti, ia 

ctuintJ aa Lbc Trat Rrttt fvni ai being a good monk hi SiitiMU butt*, 

sstldon 37 . Simnarty* keeping wdl with U gh-cn m the object with 

which It imiink Ih to be rccolEcctAl^ elc., to perrorm the piiJisAiamj'a kammaih, 
^Cuha V:i£gTl+ L 2a 
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But in very poor districts, or in districts where 
Buclilhistn is not at all a power—and there are many 
such—the life of the mendicant is hard. Many monks 
know well what it is to be hungry, and some, 1 helieve. 
turn tlieir sufferings to spiritual account, bearing In 
mind the insignificance of the body, and tiydng to 
‘have treasure' elsewhere. And, what it surprised 
me at first to learn, the life Is particularly hard in 
Colombo. Here only a proportion, probably not 
half of the inhabitants are Buddhists at all, and of 
those, most are intent on getting, not giving, and 
parts of the town are harder to get a living in 
by begging than most of the villages. And young 
men who have come to Colombo — as poor students to 
a Scotch university—to attend the Pali College, have 
sometimes, if they have no friends in the city, a really 
hard life ; and bear it, 1 am assured, in some instances, 
for the sake of learning, with an enthusiasm which is 
extremely touching. 

Among the occupations of the monks within their 
monasteries we may reckon teaching, reading, and 
whatever other kinds of work are lawful; we might 
also, from the books, expect to hear of meditation, and 
of the exercises of those supernatural powers to which 
meditation is supposed to lead. 

It maybe questioned whether the rules of Buddha 
do strictly require monks to teach the young. I do 
not remember any passage in which it is enjoined. 
But public opinion seems always to have expected it; 
and the pansatas are said to have been of old the 
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chief if not the only schools of a nation which was 
certainly a cultivated one. Of late years in Ceylon, 
public opinion, which now-a-days has ho respect for 
unproductive retirement, has demanded that the monks 
shall justify their existence and their large resources, 
by contributing effectively to the education of the 
people. It has begun to threaten that if the monks 
do not teach, their revenues shall be applied, either 
by government or by committees of their own. to that 
purpose. At present it is rare, and I believe it 
has always been rare, for a monastery to offer no 
teaching at all. One monk in each pansala is nom* 
inated by the senior to teach; and the village boys, 
ten or twelve of them perhaps, come to learn letters. 
The lessons go on from 7.30 or B a.m. to 8.30, and In 
the afternoon again from 4,30 to 6 p.m. No payment 
is ever made, nor is any pupil refused The boys 
make themselves useful in the courtj'ard, the dower 
garden, and other small works about the monastery. 

But besides these village boys, there are often 
‘ novices,*—‘ little unnins&s,' as they are pop ul arly called, 
—who live at the monastery to be prepared for the 
religious life. Lads are thus handed over to the care 
of the monks at seven or eight years old, though tliey 
are not admitted to 'pabbajja' till the age of ten or 
twelve. In some pansalas there may be four or five 
such pupils; but one or two is the usual number. 
They are under the care of the leading monk, who 
clothes, feeds, and teaches them, while they do the 
household w'ork, fetch water and wood, cook, and so 
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on. However high their fajniljr, they submit to these 
mental tasks, and are taught to be proud of them. 
But they do not all go on to adopt the religious life. 
Out of boys who are thus intrusted to monks for 
education, only some twenty^ per cent become monks, 
the rest are mostly lads of low caste who come virtually 
as servants, to learn their letters and to get fed. 
These boys generally leave at about fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, though even of them some— 
perhaps ten per cent,—stay till they are five-and 
ttventy. They learn little beyond the alphabet and 
the Sattaka Paha. But to the ‘ novices' a good deal 
more is taught, as will appear presently. 

As regards study on the part of the monks, 
it is obvious tliat there must be all degrees, from 
the ardent student or learned scholar, to the rough, 
coarse peasant who has neither interest in study 
nor capacity^ for it. But it may safely be said that 
anything that deserves the name of study is confined 
to very few, although the number of genuine 
students has been increased by the influence of the 
Pali Vidhyodaya College in Colombo. Few monas¬ 
teries possess a complete copy of the Pitakas, but 
monks borrow from those ivhich have them. Few 
leaf books are now written, for printing has almost 
superseded them. The jataka book is a good deal 
read, not for morals or doctrine, but for amusement. 
Until of late this wa.s the book most in use at twelve 
day pinkamas and the like, but since the revival of 
the study of Pali, Sutta Pi taka books are often read, 
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In the Kandian country at any rate, the Suttas most 
read are the Dhammacakkappavattana and Sati- 
patlhcina Suttas; after these Kiiakardma Sutta (of 
Maj[jhinia Nikaj’a), Subha Sutta, and Sigdlovdda 
Sutta. And for the rest, those to which there are 
Saunas, such as the Angutiara Nikajra and Majjhima 
Nikaj'a, are most in use. The Mahaparinibbana Sutta 
is not much read. 

Many who are not students or Pali scholars at all 
can repeat hy heart, without understanding, several of 
the Suttas which form ' Pirit' (see pp. 379 and 44+), 
and which are taken chiefly from the Sutta Nipata. 

No kind of manual work is done by monks, unless 
it be a little carpentering or painting, for ornament, 
about tlie pansala. Such work is considered to be 
strictly forbidden by Uuddha. But medicine and 
astrology, which are also distinctly forbidden, are 
very much practised. Some of the best native doctors 
are monks, and of horoscopes they are the chief 
framers. ‘ 

As for meditation, in any regular form—sitting 
down for the purpose, etc.—it is absolutely unknown ; 
such things, said one of my informants, ‘are very 
non-e.xistent/ He had never heard of any one even 
pretending to practise Samadhi, to use Kammat- 
thana, etc. 

Still less is there any pretence of, or expectation 
of supernatural powers (iddhi). The Ceylon Buddhists 

^ both e1lc6c expressly candetnaedT niLroEogj witb spccEol ctnpltEuiB, in 
TeTijjj^ Smu ,—Suffki t/ fAi p, 
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laugh with utter incredulity at the stories of 
■ Esoteric Buddhism; ’ and say, * perhaps there may 
be such things in Tihet’ In fact k Is universally 
believed that the days are altogether past in which 
the higher walks of Buddhism were trodden. No one 
takes seriously the system of the ' paths, in fact the 
terms are never heard. In actual life no one is ever 
heard to profess that he has entered even the first 
path (Sohan maga), or to express a wish to do so. 

There are no 'rahats ’ now, nor have there been j 
any for many centuries. It is said, indeed, that 
Buddha prophesied that within no \^ry long time 
rahatshlp would be extinct. 

At any rate, in later days, what could not but 
be adniitted as a fact, was dignified with the character 
of a law. In the Commentary on the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka it is said, * Rahatship will not he able to exist 
more than a century after the Nirvana of Buddha. 

There is in fact no reason to think that it was 
ever, in the Southern Buddhism at least, believed to 
be possible among contemporaries.*^ I he pretence to 
supernatural powers is one of the things which make 
the more genuine Buddhists despise the ‘ Theoso- 
phists,' It is possible that under the influence of 
these foreigners the claim to a revival of iddhi may 
be put forward in Ceylon. If so it will be a spurious 
revival, and will be condemned by more intelligent 

I tn ihc MofcuvanKi It U nnir claimed. The itipressiOM * like A roliEt, ‘ ft 
wa» 0$ if Iheta went rahAta on earth,' thw that Uwie was DO idea of it as a con- 

I'fiitiptiirary ikcl,-—aisaviltlasi, InaJv* CtC* 
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Buddhists asao instance of the fourth Pacittiya offence, 
that of falsely pretending to supernatural attainments. 

In short, there is little or no idea of even aiming 
at the standard of monastic life which the Vinaj^ 
Pitaka exhibits. In certain points the rule is ob¬ 
served, for instance in the ritual of admission, of full 
profession (upasampadah and of confession. But the 
substance of the rule is ignored, not only in technical 
details, but in almost all that concerns the practical 
object and the higher aims for which the Community 
professes to exist. 

f have said above that boys are received into the 
Viharas to be taught and trained. Such of these boys 
as are of the proper caste and are satisfied vrith the 
Hfe are 'admitted.' and are then under a particular 
tutor (or upidhj'an wahanse), and are his pupils 
atawiesso'), They come chiefly from poor families 
of good rank, very few from among the rich. 

The ceremony of ' admission' takes place in the 
monastery, its verandah, or any convenient place; in 
the presence, if possible, of the boys’ parents and 
friends, to whom it Is a great occasion, 

h irst his hair is cut; then, if his parents can be 
present, he does homage to them, in sign that he asks 
their permission; then he does homage to his tutor and 
to other monks who may be present. He is then 
washed and ornamented with the complete clothing 
and ornaments of a lajinan. From the peculiar 
arrangement of the turban, which is put on so as to 
project like a cobra's hood, tlie lad so dressed and 
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omamented is popularly called ' the cobra boy ’ 
(nigayi). Hjs 'sumbare' or turban is put on in a 
peculiar fashion, supposed to have been alwa^'s used 
Oil such an occasion from Buddha*s time. The story 
is that a Naga or serpent prince named Divyandgaraja, 
applied for admission to the Community. That could 
not be granted, but in rmvard for his piety, he was 
promised that every monk admitted should wear his 
mark. The novice is then placed before his tutor, 
the other monks sitting round, and makes obeisance 
to him, and sits in the posture of reverence, squatting 
a little on one side, and receives from his tutor the 
robe in ivhich his tutor is to invest him. He then 
asks for admission‘for the sake of escaping sorrow, 
etc.’ in words like those which we meet in the earliest 
Pitakas. The robes are then formally given to him, 
and the girdle is bound on his neck by the tutor, 
while the novice repeats the words called I aco pan¬ 
cake, viz.; Taco, naham, danta mamsam atthi, etc,, 
the beginning of the list of the thirty-tw'o foul and 
despicable elements of the body. He then retires 
and cliangcs the rest of Ins lay dress for the yellow 
robeSv 

Then the ten precepts are * given' to him, and this 
ends the ceremony. 

He is then instructed, from six to eight or nine 
every evening, in the duties of a monk,—Hetana 
sikha, Dinacariyawa, Satara Kamathan, Satara San- 
vara si la, Sekhyawa,—which are the main parts of 
every novice's training. Tn communicating this know- 
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ledge the elder monks are said to spare no pains. 
But even before this, the principles of deportment 
(iriyapatha), how to walk, stand, sit, as becontes a 
monk, are taught by oral instruction and example. 
From his admission he is theoretically bound to live 
by mendicancy, and so the majority do; but some 
live on their property, buy rice with money, and so 
on , in fact, some send the novices to bring home 
food enoiieh both for themselves and their elders. 
It is said that these boys are not idle, but—in the 
better cases—are kept hard at work by their tutors. 
According to the opinion and experience of one who 
has tried it in a poor Kaiidian village, it is a hard 
life, and the boy's spirits are only kept up by the 
assurance of his parents and teachers that it is a 
noble life, and well worth the suffering. From 
the poverty of the people, and their less attachment 
to Buddhism, the life of monks in the Kandian 
country is harder than in the low country; but 
Colombo, on account of ridicule, disrespect, and the 
like, is harder still. But some of these lads, like my 
informant, are sustained by a genuine desire for 
learning. The monks, liowever, of some of the 
Kandian monasteries are so well off as not to depend 
on the 'alms' of ‘the faithful;' and hence they are 
without the stimulus which their low-country brethren 
have to a life at least ouhvardly conformable to their 
profession. The places where the Influences are bad 
are known, and avoided; but on the whole the lives 
of two-thirds are bad. More than one whom I have 
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asked has told me that he knows personally three or 
four places in the Kandian country where theft and 
forgery go on, and supposes there are ever so many 
more. Very few monks are chaste; many go to 
women in villages ; very many are guilty of nameless 
vices. In the Vidyodbya College, the influence of 
Sumangala, and of Heyantuduwe (from a Cotta 
village) is powerful for good; and the lads while at 
the college for the most part live well, but most 
return to their bad lives when they get back to their 
*pansalas/ 



CHAPTER XXXI 

PRESENT CUSTOMS AND CONDUCT OF THE BUDDHIST 
LAITY IN CEYLON 

I N attempting to describe the present form and 
influence of Buddhism in Ceylon among the 
' laity,' I am met by two great difbculttes. One of 
them is the difficulty which would attend such an 
attempt under any circumstances on the part of a 
writer who lived among those whose religion he was 
to describe. Such a writer cannot be content with 
mere hearsay or mere generalities; the matter is real 
and near to him, and presents itself to his mind in 
details and tn instances. On the other hand, he dis¬ 
trusts his instances and his own impressions, and 
knows the more thoroughly, the longer he lias lived 
among a people, how little a foreigner can see into 
their life, how far they are from being all alike, how 
easily any statement in one direction may be met by 
contradicting instances. Further, he has personal 
relations with those of whom he is to 'ivrite, and feels 
that every unfavourable feature in his picture may 
arouse resentment, or give pain to people whom be 
esteems and desires to please. To this difficulty I 

MO 
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shall SO far yield as to be much briefer and less 
decisive in this part of my subject than its importance 
would suggest To describe with unhesitating de¬ 
cision the value of a religious system, or the character 
of an Eastern people, must remain the prerogative of 
the passing tourist. 

The other difficulty is one peculiar to the circum¬ 
stances of this case, and arises from what is, as I 
think, the most interesting fact connected with the 
subject. There arc two Buddhisms now in Ceylon ; 
the residuum of the old Buddhism of the past cen¬ 
turies, as it lingers in out-of-the-way places, and as it 
has shaped the habits and ways of thought of those 
w'ho are not under European influence; and a new 
revival, much more self-conscious and artificial, whicli 
aims indeed only at reviving what Buddhism always 
professed to be, but which has been Influenced, in its 
estimate of that profession, very largely by Euro¬ 
peans. It is easy to distinguish these two Buddliisms 
in their extremes. 

Travelling through the less frequented parts of 
the Kandian Provinces, where the hills begin to rise 
out of the low country', one may ask a peasant what 
his religion is. He will reply, 'We are Buddhists/ 
but will be surprised at its being expected that he 
should know anything more of religion than that 
there is a Bo-tree in such and such a part of 
the village, before which people lay a fciv yellow' 
flowers from time to lime; he does not know ivhy, 
hut it is the custom. There is a temple with a 
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dagaba a little waj" off; he has been there now and 
then, but has no interest in it whatever * the monk 
' who lives there is a naan not much respected, but to 
whom it is the custom to give food wlien he comes 
round. He may have taught a few boys their letters : 
but no one ever heard of his teaching religion to any 
one, though our informant supposes he says * bana' 
in ills own way. We ask whedier the monk does any 
good in the place; and the answer is. ‘No. Why 
should he ?' 

We go on to the ‘ temple/ which is half-way up 
the richly wooded rocky hill that rises near the 
village. A path little trodden leads us through the 
dense jungle, where almost every tree is rich with its 
own blossom, colourless, perhaps, but fragrant, till we 
climb, with here and there a rude step cut, over steep 
but rounded surfaces of dark grey stone, between 
great overhanging boulders, in every cleft of which 
the wild fig clings: past here and there a narrow 
cistern for rain-water made long ago by enlarging a 
fissure of the gneiss rock. At last signs appear of a 
path more cleared, and a bit of fence, and a few 
flowers ; and one or tw'O cocoa-nuts, rare at that dis¬ 
tance from the sea, stand near a low-roofed hut that 
nestles dose under a vertical face of rock. A yellow 
robe hangs over the little railing, which encloses a 
tiny square of well-swept gravel. In this square 
stand the hut or pansala, the three cocoa-nut trees, 
and the dagaba, a grey ruined dome, some twelve 
feet high, on its crumbling base of old hewm stone. 
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A yellow-robed lad comes out and stares at us, and 
goes away, and soon brings out the old man, whose 
thin dreary face gains a kind of dignity from the 
shaven head, which in the boy only adds to the 
stupidity of his look. The old monk is singularly 
courteous, and soon insists on sending for a young 
cocoa-nut for us—perhaps the only one on his trees— 
and on cutting the end of it with his ra^or, which he 
politely assures us can easily be sharpened again. 
Me is pleased by our admiring the place ; but except 
that it is very old, he has nothing to tell us about it. 
nor can anjniiing whatever, in an intellectual sense, 
be got out of him. He shows us with some pride his 
two or three books, of only a few leaves each, brown 
with age and smoke, which he can read but cannot 
understand They are Pali, he says ; but will commit 
himself no further. 

Of the temple or vihara, he would apparently not 
have thought, unless we had asked him where it was 
and whether we might see it, *You can,’ he says 
indifferently, and leads us along a little path, on the 
inner side of the enclosure, over which the rock, 
which behind hi.s dwelling was v'ertical, leans more 
and more forward. We come to a little platform of 
swept gravel, completely overhung by the cliff, against 
which a low penthouse has been built A rough 
narrow door, w'ith a massive lintel of timber, is opened 
with a key, and we enter a sort of wide but very 
shallow cave. Nearly in front of us we see a few 
small figures of Buddha, a brass lamp or two, and an 
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oily little slab of stone, on wliich some flowers, without 
leaf or stalk, have been kid; and as our eyes grovv 
accustomed to the dim light, we become aware that 
extends to some distance on our left, and 
that up against the rock-wall, partly hewm in the 
stone, and partly built up of brick and stucco, is what 
was once a recumbent figure of Buddha. ‘Very' 
ancient,' says our guide * but he shows no respect for 
it whatever. 

We are glad to get out from the smell of bats and 
of burnt gums and camphor, and to notice abot'e our 
heads the drip-course, a shallow incision cut in the 
rock high up over the whole length of the cave build¬ 
ing, to throw off the rain that may run down the 
surface before it can reach the penthouse roof. Close 
to this mark of ancient care, we notice a line of letters, 
unlike the Sinhalese of the present day. and nearly 
similar to those in which Asoka bad his edicts written 
twenty-one centuries ago. ‘ Very old,' says the monk, 
and adds with pride tliat the government agent once 
brought a gentleman -who read and copied them. 
They seem, so far as they are legible, merely to record 
that this cave was given to the Community by some 
king, the Tissa or Abhaya of his day. 

By the time we come away, several villagers may 
have gatlicred about us. and we learn from them that 
^ to the temple we have visited some of the best of the 
neighbouring fields belong, and that tlie old monk is 
supposed to receive a fair return from them. But as 
far as religion goes he seems to be scarcely more to 
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them than, to us—a familiar figure among the immemo¬ 
rial elements of their tiny world. 

But if we can lead them to talk of their crops, and 
houses and illnesses, and of the births and deaths that 
have occurred In their memory, we shall find that wc 
are in a world of demons, who give trouble and must be 
driven away, who are sometimes seen with fatal con¬ 
sequences in the jungle,—a world in whidt tribute 
must be paid to the goddess of disease, and to the far 
away deity of Kattragama ; in which scarcely anything 
happens by direct human or natural agency, but all 
by virtue of charms and omens. The old monk up 
there casts horoscopes, it is true; but for all practical 
purposes a * Kapurila'—an exorcist or devil-priest 
in the next village—is the pastor of the hock. The 
whole home life is haunted by a sort of rdigiou, but 
Buddhism is almost as completely outside it as tire 
British Government 

That is one extreme. Return to Colombo, and 
go Into the Oriental Library at tlm Museum, and you 
will see yellow-robed students at work with pen and 
note-book on Pali manuscripts in Sinhalese or Burmese 
characters ; they are students at the Buddhist College. 
Ou the table you may find a copy of Buddhist, 
an English newspaper as modern in tone as the 
Daily News \ full of reports of Buddhist schools, 
nieetings, and lists of subscriptions, cremations, and 
conversions, mingled here and there with a paragraph 
of abuse of Christianity. If it is the ' Birthday of our 
Lord Bnddha,^ you will find decorations and lamps 
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In Iialf tlie streets of the city, anti meet gay processions 
anti hear ‘carols’ half the night. In the prison yon 
may find a monk preaching to the criminals, or in a 
hospital visiting the sick ; or you will see him holding 
forth at the corner of the street, exactly imitating, 
while he denounces, the Christian missionary'. 

ViTiat is clearly fabulous or superstitious in the 
old system is boldly thrown overboard, and Buddhism 
claims to be in alliance with modem discoveries and 
the philosophy of the West New dagabas are being 
built, and old ones being repaired,—books and tracts 
being printed. The reform of abuses and improve^ 
meet of the lives of the * priests ‘ are loudly called for; 
tlte Buddhist ’ schoolmaster Is abroad.’ 

Such are the two Buddhisms in the extreme of 
their divergence. And the questions so difficult to 
answer areIs the new of one piece with the old, a 
true revival of an old stock, or is it a foreign importa¬ 
tion which may replace but cannot revive what went 
before ? And if the answer to tills question lies 
between these alternatives, to what extent has this 
revival, loud and well advertised as it is, touched 
the national heart? Is it entirely or nearly co- 
extensive with European civilisation and the English 
language ? or is it working along purely native 
channels, and finding a genuine response in native 
instincts ? 

Such questions are very difficult to answer, because 
between the two extremes which I have contrasted 
there is every intermediate shade. 
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It is certainly the case that the external and 
artificial revi\^l has affected not Colombo only, 
or the Anglicised districts, but the purely native 
provinces, in at least two ways; by the difrusion of 
education among monks, and by the restoration of 
ancient shrines. 

Since European students incited the Sinhalese to 
the study of their own ‘sacred books,* even In remote 
villages Suttas arc being read and expounded, which, 
because there was no Sinhalese translation, had not 
been heard there for centuries. Monks who have 
some knowledge of the religion they profess, beyond 
that which sudices for receiving food and seeing the 
court of the pansala swept, are being sent out in 
every direction ; are living better lives, 1 believe, and 
gaming a different kind of respect from that which 
was paid to their predecessors. 

The restored dagabas—though their restoration is 
due, as at Anuradhapura, to European antiquarian in 
terest, or, as at Tissa Maharama, to English irrigation 
works,—are yet attracting pilgrims and promoting an 
interest in Buddhism, in the remote districts in which 
they are. Even the obscure and unhealthy Alut 
Nuwara, its old dagaba being restored, has lately 
attracted multitudes, who have carried back to their 
villages not cholera only but, we may suppose, an 
increaseil devotion. 

'Fhese are both ways in which the educational 
movement is affecting the general standard, though 
by an artificial and perhaps temporary effort. But 
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there are directioiis in wliich we may see, J think, 
increased zeal stimulated by the same causes, but 
moving^ more distinctly on the old lines. In some of 
those places within the maritime provinces, In which 
Buddhism has for a long time had a strong footing, 
the new movement has sufficed to develop it. 

* Donors * are more numerous, and are doing no new 
thing hut the old on a larger scale, giving to monks 
in large assemblies, building dagabas, and providing 
for festivals. One may see along the roads of the 
southern province twenty monks together, proceed¬ 
ing with some dignitj’, with very handsome fans 
and new silk umbrellas, with bowls neatly covered 
with yellow cloth and carried by boys well dressed 
in white, to the place of entertainmenL And for 
miles one may^ meet companies of gaily dressed 
people, women especially, but by no means exclu¬ 
sively, streaming along, cheerful and well-behaved, 
towards shrines which a few years ago attracted 
not a tenth of the number. Near such a shrine 
itself, may be seen a hundred or more women, 
all in white, each carrj’ing in her uplifted hand a 
piece of the fragrant areca flower, shouting * Sadhu ' 
from time to time as they march along, and at 
any rate enjojing the exliilarating sense of proces¬ 
sion. 

Such a scene strikes one, at first sight at least, as 
the genuine development of a genuine native custom. 
On the other hand, one knows that at the back of all 
this there are subscriptions, raised often by foreigners, 
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and if not by foreigners, by representatives of the 
Colombo school of reformers. The result may be 
more artihcial than at first appean>. ft may be, after 
all, the fruits of a mission from Colombo. 

In Colombo itself there are scarcely any Buddhist 
institutions that are not new. European passengers 
often ask to see * a temple/ and for want of any be tter 
temple in the town they are taken to one at Kotahena. 
It Is only within the last thiry years that this has 
been heard of. There was a ‘pansala* there, but no 
Vihara, till one was erected and named (it was com¬ 
pleted nearly ten years ago) by the energetic contro- 
versalist Mohottiwatte. This mao never rose, I 
believe, to be more than a 'novice’ (samanera); but 
he made himself a considerable name, and his crema¬ 
tion, earl}' in 1891. was the occasion of a very large, 
though not a spontaneous, ' demonstration.’ He 
started a printing press, from which a great many 
tracts against Christianit)' have issued, and some 
periodicals. I am told that he erected near the gate 
of his temple a statue of himself. 

Those visitors who think that when they are 
taken to this place they are visiting a genuine centre 
of Buddhism are much mistaken. I am assured that 
it is not visited by as many as twenty people a day, 
and that most of those are ' passengers ’ [ 

What the leaders of the modem school wish the 
Buddhists of Ceylon now to practise and believe, can be 
very dearly ascertained from their published manuals; 
though it is not easy to say tvliether these books 
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represent a new departure, or continue the tradition 
of the past. In this respect there is probably a wide 
interval between the two little works of which I am 
now to speak. 

The first is a little manual in Sinhalese called 
Bitddhu-Faitk^ issued from the Kotaliena temple, of 
the Amarapura sect, some twenty years ago. It 
is largely used at any rate in the low country. 
Most Buddhists who can read, at least In and near 
Colombo, possess a copy \ and some of tliose who 
cannot read, get It read to them. It contains the 
rules for ^ Taking Refuge in Buddha,' etc. ; for 
' taking —as it is called—or binding one’s self to, the 
Five, the Eight, or the Ten Precepts : for the observ¬ 
ance of ‘ poya' (uposatha) days, and for meditation 
on decay, etc.; with short explanations of the doctrine 
of Karma, and of merit and demerit; and of duties 
towards the dead, towards die gods, and toivards the 
relics of the Buddha. 

An abstract of some of its contents will show the 
character of its teaching. 

The obligation of the Five Precepts, being uni¬ 
versal, may be * taken* either at home, every day, or 
less frequently ; or it may be more formally taken in 
the presence of a monk at a temple. In tilts case, tlie 
person first offers flowers at the temple; he tlien 
kneels or prostrates himself before the monk with 
hands joined together, says three times, ' Homage to 
the Buddha, etc.; three times, * I take refuge,* etc. x 
and then he repeats after the monk the five pre- 
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cepts (or prohibitions}. If he ha.*i not time to 
go to a temple, he can 'talte sil’ before any image 
of Buddha, or turning himself in the direction In 
which there is a temple or an image, etc. This 
is the tnhiifttvfft of Buddhist observance | it is 
observed by tlte large majority' of Buddhists in the 
more civilised parts of the country, especially in 
the maritime districts; in the K.andian districts 
comparatively few do even this; and in the out¬ 
lying jungle districts it is almost unknowm. In 
such parts the people have, as nearly as possible, 
no religion. 

Taking the * Eight Precepts/ or ‘ atasil.' is more 
serious. It can only be done before a monk, and on 
a poya day; the person rises and must be fasting, and 
dressed in a white cloth; and on that day he may not 
eat after noon. Besides the formulas of ' homage 
and 'refuge,' he has to repeat certain stanzas. 
This is die regular way of observing the poya 
day, and those who do it are considered regular 
or devout to a certain extent: diey are ' upasakas 
of the lower grade. It is often extended to longer 
periods; sometimes the obligation is renewed con¬ 
tinually. 

The devotee of the Ten Obligations, or ' dasa sil 
upasaka,' is almost a monk. He is as much bound 
for life as the monk is. wears a special dress and 
shaves his head, and is to undertake no other work 
than meditation, visiting temples, and giving or doing 
works of mercy. But he may live in a liouse, though 
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he must occupy a separate room. He renews his vow 
every poj-a day. 

This is the upasaka par exedknee. There are 
very few men of this profession \ but a considerabje 
number of such women, generally old, are to be 
seen about the temples, especially in Kandy, or on 
the way to Adam’s Peak. They usually carrj' bowls 
as if for begging, and their shaven heads and dirty 
white dresses give them a pathetic aspect; and 
one who had read the books would naturally suppose 
them to be nuns. Female mendicants they are; 
but they have not been admitted to a Community, 
and therefore are not called 'bhikkhunis/ but only 
* upasfkas.' 

i he poya days are four in each lunar month, at 
the four quarters, and are made knowm by a special 
idmanac called the * Pancanga lita.’ They are said to 
be every seventh day ; but this, of course, is not 
strictly the case : if it were, the days would not cor¬ 
respond with the phases of the moon. Nor do they 
occur, of course, on any particular day of the week. 
The full moon is much the most observed, and the 
new moon next; the other two are not recognised 
except by upasakas. 

Nor are the poya days fast days in any other sense 
than this, that the ‘atasil upasaka* may not eat on 
those days after noon, or after {tlte turn of the sun 
totvards) sunset. TJiere is no such thing in Bud¬ 
dhism, either primitive or modem (in Ceylon), as a 
day on which all eating is forbidden, or on which any 
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degree of abstinence is enjoined on all Buddhists. 
The word uposatha, borrowed from Brahmanism, 
meant a day of abstinence; but as adopted by 
Buddhism it means a day for special observances, 
some of which are accompanied by abstinence for 
various periods from food, and also from luxuries and 
amusements. 

As regards work, there is no rule forbidding it on 
the poya day; but upasakas keep away from work, to 
give themselves to religious occupations; in many 
cases they shut themselves up altogether. The fact 
that Buddhist fishermen often refuse to go out on 
poya days, leads Europeans to think that work is 
forbidden; but it is not the work so much as the 
taking of life vrhich they avoid. 

For it is taught that all the merit of ‘ taking ’ the 
Five Obligations is destroyed by breaking one of them 
that day \ and it is popularly believed also that on 
poya daj's Sakra, the chief of the gods who are con¬ 
cerned with human affairs, comes down specially to 
see who are keeping the precepts. Merit is acquired 
by offerings, by keeping precepts, and by active 
works of charity; is forfeited—according to the 
' Buddha ocdaliilla'—not only by breaking the pre¬ 
cepts but by blinking any god greater than Buddha, 
or by turning Buddhist for the sake of pleasing any 
god. It is also taught, much to the credit of modem 
Buddhism, that demerit is incurred by mt dmng acis 
&f kindness or by omitting alms-giving. 

The manual goes on to explain liow the merit of 
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I'a ma.n’s acts can be imparted (a) to departed friends 
{^) to the gods.* 

The Manual contains stanzas used in worshipping 
dagabas (relic-shrines) and in offering flowers r and 
some of the more popular Suttas, viz, ; — Mangala, 
Ratana, Karaniyametta ; and certain Jayamangala 
gatha, or stanzas for good luck and prosperity. The 
latter recite certain actions of the Buddlia, and each 
stanza ends with the refrain, ' By virtue of tiiis may 
your prosperity grow.' It has been said that these 
verses are not directly religions; but the use of them 
implies a belief in the Buddha, and their purpose is to 
obtain for the person congratulated some sort of benefit 
from tile Buddha. It is said tliat they were once used 
in welcoming the Christian Governor of Ceylon; but 
they are no longer admitted on such occasions. 

A more recent manual, published in English, called 
A Btiddhist Catechismt was issued In 1881 for use in 
Buddhist Schools, and bears the impnnutlitr of the 
learned Sumangala, Principal of the Pali College in 
Colombo, and ' High Priest* of Adam’s Peak. 

It consists mainly of the recitation of the principal 
points in the received biography of Gotama, in n form 
a little more ornate than that which has been above 

1 The fotlowing fijitlin is used fm PCJLtS lo the departed Ineiuds or 

relolians; — 

Etnra b&tJliaEl botu 

hinnln {Repealed 

The used fesr meri’ta to the jjods la 

DtH'A niga. tnahiddhlM 
l^tiniLiuitaua uiiCLEiiiMitwd 
CitUB ndckhoiltU rnnn 
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given from the Pitakas; including the four signs 
which preceded his leaving home, and the supernatural 
circumstances which accompanied it, and laying more 
stress on this renunciation than I have found laid on 
it in the books. With this biography is a very 
favourable and not unfair statement—though in lan¬ 
guage, of course, .coloured by Christian associations— 
of tlie Huddhist morality, and short, and I should say, 
unsatisfactory statements on the rest of the system. It 
concludes with the received legends of the Councils, of 
Asoka, arid of Maliinda's mission to Ceylon, Its view 
of Buddhism differc from die system as I have in¬ 
tended to represent it only in a few details;—the 
most important, I think, being the statement about 
the human nature of Gotama, To the question, 
‘Was Gotama a man?' the answer is, ‘In form a 
man; but internally not like other men,’ The sug¬ 
gestion that Gotama was in any sense not a true man 
is, I think, quite contrary to the ancient teaching. 

In reference to morals, the following may be 
noted:— 

‘ Tile broad rule is, that if we liave an excess of 
merit we will be well and happily born the next time ; 
if an excess of demerit, our next birth will be wretched 
and full of suffering.’ 

The whole religion of the Buddha is said to be 

summed up in the verse thus translated : 

■ To cease from aU sio. 

To get virtue, 

Ti!? dciinsc ucie'ii awti lifcaj-t+ 

This 15 th<; religion of the BuddhaiJ 
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The following are of a very modem colour :— 

Q, 'Do Buddhists consider Buddha as one who by 
his own virtue can save us from the consequences of 
our individual sins ? 

A. ‘Not at all. No man can be saved by another ; 
he must save himself. 

Q. ' What, then, was Buddha to us and all other 
beings ? < 

A. ' An all-seeing, albwise counsellor ; one who 
discovered the safe path and pointed it out ; one who 
showed the cause of, and the only cure for, human 
suffering. In pointing to the road, in showing us 
how to escape dangers, he became our Guide. And 
as one leading a blind man across a narrow bridge, 
over a svvift and deep stream, saves his life, so in 
showing us, who were blind from ignorance, the way 
to salvation, Buddha may well be called our 
“ Saviour.” ' 

But there is not much that is controversiaL A 
persona] God Is expressly denied, and creation said 
(somewhat more cautiously) to be inconceivable. 

■ Soul' is said to be * a word used by the ignorant to 
express a false idea,' Nirvana is said to be the total 
obliteration of everything that goes to make up the 
physical man ; and the Parfnibbana of Gotama is 
called ' the death of his body/ 

The support of modern science is claimed for 
Buddhism, inasmuch as the doctrine of the develop¬ 
ment of the Bodhisats, some slower, some quicker, 

* Tliis dociiiDE, in the fuim ber^ lo, U not fmiEiji in the Fitnlcns. 
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ts substantially m agreement with the theory of 
evolution. An intelligent student of this Catechism 
will hardly escape the difficulty, which is inherent in 
the whole system as it now practically exists,—the 
difficulty of reconciling its claim to be scientific with 
its tolerance of superstition and virtual polytheism. 
In one sentence, the supernatural is denied; in the 
next, 'phenomena-working power' is said to be 
obtainable by drugs and charms, On the next page, 
we are told that Buddhists * believe there are such 
beings as “devas,” which inhabit worlds or spheres 
of their own : that they are of three kinds; and that 
' some have poiver to torment the impure,' 

It is not clear whether these ' beliefs ’ are among 
the things of which it is said, ‘ the poetical imagina¬ 
tion. zeal, or lingering superstitions of Buddhist 
devotees, in various ages, have no doubt caused the 
noble principles of Buddha's moral doctrines to be 
coupled more or less with what might be removed to 
advantage.* Certainly if, wdth these, the belief in 
planets, charms, and devil-dances can be ‘removed,' 
Christians, at any rate—and surely all good Buddhists 
— will rejoice. 

I am far from wishing—I trust it has been clear 
throughout this book—to make the w'orst of Buddhism. 

I wish Buddhism would make the best of itself. At 
present it is inconsistent, just where inconsistency does 
most harm. 

'A personal god,’ says the Bttddkisi Caiec&ism, 

‘ Buddhists regard as only a gigantic sliadow thrown 
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Upon the void of space by the imagination of ignorant 
men.' The Buddhist belief is in reality both better 
and worse than this creed. 

A Buddhist motlter calls her child, 'the child that 
God has given' her; a Buddhist says to his friend, 
'God preserve you!': in e-Ktreme distress Buddhists 
say, ‘Are there no gods?' And when the modem 
revival demands that ' Buddha's birthday' should be 
kept, the motto is constantly exhibited on Colombo 
ivalls, ' God bless our Lord Buddha! ’ 

To what extent in each instance the thought in 
the mind is the idea of a single Supreme God, It is 
difficult to say. The word used is generally the 
honorific plural, a grammattcal form which is gene¬ 
rally, if not uniformly, singular in meaning; but It is 
possible that it often covers a vague idea, neither 
definitely singular nor definitely plural. But that the 
idea is personal there can be no doubt whatever. 
The living Buddhist does, as a fact, believe in per¬ 
sonal deity; and herein his belief is better than bis 
creed. 

But the Buddhist Cafctkhm^ while it denies what 
human nature insists on believing, goes on to teach 
as follows :—‘ Buddhists believe that there are such 
beings (as devas) which inhabit worlds, or spheres of 
their own.' These are certainly thought of as per¬ 
sonal. One of the kinds is still subject to passions, 
and some can torment the impure. Popular belief 
goes further, and peoples every wood w'id; personal 
beings, devatas and demons : identifies every planet 
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with a presiding ‘grahaya;^ goes to Hinduism for 
the personal guardians of house and crop, and the 
personal wielders of luck and pestilence; goes to 
the basest sorcerj'' for the personal agents of malice 
and revenge. Here the belief is worse than the 
creed. 

Now I should like to challenge the sciendftc 
Buddhist, who thinks himself compelled by science to 
deny God, openly to deny and denounce and re¬ 
pudiate on the part of Buddhism —1 will not say the 
devas, w-ho open gates to Buddhas, or the Sakra 
who looks after poya days, but—at least the devils, 
Pattinis, Hanumans, and the rest of the more malig¬ 
nant * shadows throwm on the void of space bj' the 
imagination of ignorant men.' 

When 1 condemn these, am I condemning Bud¬ 
dhism ? 

1 have come to the point at which, with all re¬ 
spect for the aims of those who are now, from among 
the Buddhists themselves, trying to promote what is 
good by means of Buddhism, I must offer some 
estimate of the result which, so far as I can learn, 
Buddhism has effected in Ceylon for virtue. 

The estinrate, unhappily, cannot be a high one. 

If it IS asked, to begin with, whether the Sinhalese 
are evidently and unmistakably induenced in their 
lives by the religion which they profess, as Moham¬ 
medans for instance are, the answer must be. No; 
except in the matter of scrupulousness about taking 
the life of animals. In other matters, whether a 
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man's conduct were good or bad, he would seldom 
allege religion as his motive. Religion is a matter of 
obtaining merit by certain offerings and attendances ; 
not, in ordinary cases, a matter of conduct. 

I have taken a good deal of pains to ascertain 
whether there were men |x>pularly esteemed for their 
exemplary conduct, and what the instances of tliat 
conduct were. Large instances of giving, I have met 
with; such and such a Sinhalese lady had been a 
great promoter of building dagabas; another had got 
the whole Jataka book copied out in a day ; but of 
conduct founded on religious principle I have heard 
very little. A long questioning, of a fairJy intelligent 
man, led me only to the case of a monk who would 
not allow the conductor of a coach to carry a parcel 
for him illegally, but insisted on paying for it 1 
Especial inquiries as to the conduct of upasakas, 
whether they are particularly good husbands, friends, 
etc,, have led only to negative results. I attribute this 
less to the want of exemplary religious characters than 
to the want of any idea that religiousness was to 
be tested by conduct in ordinary life. 

On the other hand, I Iiave found a low standard 
of conduct acquiesced in as proper to Buddhists as 
compared with Christians. Instead of the Christian 
claim, which, whetlier well founded or not, is con¬ 
stantly made, *You can trust me; for 1 am a 
Catholic; ’ I have often heard something like this, 
‘What can you expect of me ? I am only a Buddhist.' 
It is not expected of an ordinary Buddhist that he 
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will aim high: if he is an upasaka, it is only 
expected that he will be morose and proud, 

1 am painfully aware, as I write this, how little 
Christian conduct often corresponds to Christian stan- 

‘Christian behaviour' means 
in all lips—'good behaviour;' I suppose no one 
ever heard a Sinhalese use 'Buddhist conduct' as a 
synonym for 'good conduct' 

The lowness of tlie standard, even in the matters 
on which in theory emphasis is laid, is painfully 
shown by surprise at an ordinary moral action. An 
Englishman, driving out from Colombo towards a 
town some twenty miles distant, came up with a little 
crowd round a woman who had been knocked down 
by a bullock. As any Englishman would have done, 
he put her in his carriage, with one or two of her 
coinp;uiions to support her. and had her taken slowly 
towards her home, which was a mile further on, him¬ 
self following on foot. He was shocked by hearing 
one of the women say, * This must be a god ; no man 
would do thisl' A day or two afterwards he re¬ 
turned. and w-ent a little out of his way to ask after 
her. He heard his conduct discussed as he drew 
near the place by many people with extravagant 
admiration ; and the expression oftenest repeated was, 

‘ No Sinhalese man would have done this J' In case 
of an ficcident, it is often impossible to persuade a 
bystander to help. A man may lie by the roadside 
and entreat passer-by after passer-by to help him 
out of the sun into the shade, and not one will stop. 
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When once a poor Tamil girl had died in the hospital 
ai Badulla, no one, Tamil or Sinhalese, could be per¬ 
suaded to cany her body to the church, because she was 
of low caste; the Assistant Government Agent and 
other English gentlemen carried her themselves. It 
is painful to have to mention these indications of 
want of humanity; but although I have no doubt 
many instances of the contrary could be found, these 
urill be admitted, I am conhdent, by those who know 
Ceylon, to be characteristic, at least of those who have 
not come under other civilising influences than those 
of Buddhism, 

The Sinhalese ore reported, by a commissioner 
Avho came to inquire into the criminal statistics of the 
island, to stand first on the list of homicides, * per¬ 
haps in the world.* ^ 1 am not convinced that this 

represents any very exceptional maliciousness—it is 
due in part to the kind of knife usually carried; but 
it certainly shows how little Buddhist theories have 
formed the conduct of the people. 

These offences against the precept which forbids 
taking life and cruelty, whether to men or animals, 
are in no w'ay peculiar to the very ignorant * quarrel¬ 
ling and homicide are probably Increased by the 
early stages of contact with civilisation, with the 
law court, and the tavern. 

In respect to truthfulness and honesty, it is still 
more distinctly the case, that where there Is no re- 

^ Rtipofl DD the AdoiinutmliEm of Police, clc., in Cc^'lcd : Ai, tti Oilcsr 

OfltclattFLg Deputy tfljtpMlar-CjEncral of BengnL 
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Straining principle or force, ' education,’ in its super¬ 
ficial forms, and acquaintance with the wealth of 
others, have a directly vicious effect- Of the half- 
educated Sinhalese, many are certainly extremely 
untruthful and thievish ; much more so, I believe, 
than the unsophisticated Buddhist x'illagers. Bud¬ 
dhism, therefore, has not produced these vices; but it 
signally fails to prevent them. 

In regard to wltat is sometimes called, in a limited 
sense, ■ morality,’ the case is the oppo’site to that of 
honesty: the more civilised are the more moral. The 
tone and standard among the educated and semi- 
Anglicised Sinhalese of the maritiitie provinces is 
high r marriage is respected among them. Among 
the ignorant or merely Buddhist Kandians, it is de¬ 
plorably low : it is hardly too much to say of whole 
districts tliat marriage is unknown. It would be 
unfair to cliarge this upon Buddhism as a positive 
result; but it is a result which a higJier level of prac¬ 
tice among teachers and leaders would have pre¬ 
vented. On the other hand, it is in great measure to 
three centuries of intercourse with Christian nations 
that the high standard in the maritime provinces 
is due. 

Such a sketch as I have given does not indicate 
that Buddhism has been much of a power in favour 
of virtue. In all these points the Hindu Tamils would 
compare equally, perhaps favourably, with the Sin¬ 
halese, I should be thankful to leam that the case 
was better than I have represented it I shall be 
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most thankful if, whether by the labours of Buddhists 
or of Christians, it can be improved. 

While I cannot in honesty give a better account 
than this of the generality, I can heartily say that 
there are individuals, who, as Buddhists, are setting 
a good example, and doing their best to teach 
others what is good. Such ought not to be oSended 
if I reckon them as friends of Christianity rather than 
as Opponents. 

As promoters, in the long-run, of Christianity. I 
reckon all who are diffusing knowledge of the true 
tenets and history of Buddhism: all who are letting in 
light, by whatever channel, into the dark places—and 
some very dark places exist, and cruel habitations ;■— 
all who are insisting on what is excellent in Buddhism, 
when they do so not merely to praise Buddhism but 
to get virtue practised. 

If the chosen ground of Buddhism is kindness, 
and, as the Buddhist Catechism says, justice, it is on 
that ground I should like to contend with them ; and 
let tliose who are kindest and justest win. 

My challenge to my Buddhist neighbours is this j 
this is what I ask them to do, and what their prin¬ 
ciples, I believe, would J ustify i 

Teach tlie highest possible doctrines of purity, 
kindness, and justice. 

Make the lives of the * priests' examples of these 
virtues. 

Discourage openly and utterly all demon-worship, 
charms, astrology, and idoIat^}^ 
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While using sober argument in the proper place, 
abstain from all abuse of the faith of others. 

Admit that the doctrines of a Creator and Rc- 
warder, of a Saviour from sin, of a Helper in the 
road to Holiness, of an immortal Life, are doctrines 
characteristic of Christianity. 
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THE SrRIVAHDHANAPUR^^ OF MAHXvANSAi CH, LXXXV* 

1Cant>v having been known in later lines as Siriva^rfhanapura 
nr, in the more usual Sanscrit form. Sirivardhana—the mistake was 
not an iinnaturB.1 onci which found in Kandy the Sirivaddhana of 
Parakramn il That it was a mistake was known Ep a few schplais^ 
but the facu which put the truth in a clear light have only very 
recently been brought together 

The facts are these : Sirivaidhana^ * auspicious and prosperous/ 
is more an epithet than a name, and is given in Sinhalese bpoks to 
many placeSp Kumncgala and Yahapawt for instance, as well as to 
Paiakmma's birthplace Eind to Kandy. The priginiil name of Kandy 
Bectns to have been Senkhandasela. or the Sinhalese of which, that is 
the Pali foim By this name, with SirivadJImfia added. Kandy is 
called when it is first rtientioned in the Maliavansa (chap4 ,\cii^); but 
afterwards its proper name is -dropped, in favour of the auspicious 
epitheu The birthplace of Famkrama^ to which he gave the title^ 
was a place previously and afterwords msignifiomb close to the 
royal city DEunbadeniya. in the low^Iand between Kandy an-d the 
sea. Its proper name was probably Nanbambaraya. 

How long ago the inhabitants of Kandy began to claim this 
honour for their owoi I cannot tell i but at any rate, about 
those who supplied Sir Alexander Johnstone with the books which 
were placed for editing in Mr. Upham's handsi must have told 
Mr. Upham that this Sirivardhana rv-as Kandy- For in that author's 
iinglish of the * Rdiaratn^cari/after the wo^d^ ‘the king built the 
city called Sreew^ardanam Poara^'^ the wotds^ * now cali-ed Candy/ 
are boldly inserted, without a hint that they are not in the original 
(UphaiTit ii. 104 )- Neither in the * Rdjaratnicari (a SinhalEse hisitory 
compktEd in the siirtcisnih century, and largely founded on the 
* Mahavansa % nor in the * Kijavaliya' (which was written a century 
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or more lattr, and alas follows the ‘Mohavajisn’ closely ii, this 
part) is there nnyihing to pttint to the identificatiDn with Kandy. 

Tumour, writing a few years later than Upham, phiced no con- 
ndence in the latter's work, and so escaped the tnist^e. He does 
not e.vprLssIy cohtmdirt it, nor docs he attempt any other identifi¬ 
cation ; he simply says, 'Sirivaddhanapura in the Seven Kories.' 

Sir Emerson Tenncnt (L 414) was more easily misled. Referring 
to Upham (f. e.), hut probably supported also by the popular opinion 
in Ceylon, he published to the world the tdisitification of Kandy 
with the birthplace of Parairama the second, Knighton, in 1S45, 
and others had already repeated the rceeived opinion, but it was 
Tennent's popubrity and authority that did most to establish it 

The neJtl step is a curious one. In January 1877, the learned 
Si^npJa Tcninnanse and the late BatuwantudJv^ Pandit pub¬ 
lished their Sinhalese translation of the ' Mahavansa.' Into their 
^t, in the passage which states the distance of Sirivaddhana from 
Dambadentys, there crept, 1 know not how, the erronwus reading 
‘ aght yoduns * (ninety-sis miles) instead of' half-a-yodun' (six miles). 
The Pail for ‘eight' is ‘attha,’ and that for ‘half is 'aijdha,'and 
the characters are very much alike, but the error is the more 
suiprising from the fact that the translator? had already published 
a Pail lest with the other reading, ‘artdha.’ 

It is to Ihj attributed, I suppose, to this oversight that when the 
l^ed C. VijL«sinhe came to make his English version, he followed 
the same reading, and removed the place ninety-seven miles, instead 
of seven, from DatnWeniya. At the same time, by rendering the 
word ‘atule' as ‘ incompaiahle Jbr/n tcenery,' Mr. Vij^sinhe further 
favoured the identification with Kandy. 

The truth seemed now in a fair way to be for ever lost sight of, 
at Iftist by all who should form thdr opinions from puhlbhcd works 
Siftd not from ditE^ct stud j of original authorities* 

But happily there were sdil in Ceylon students of the latter 
c^s. and among them Mr. K. J. Pohath, Mr D. M, de Zilva 
^Vickr^^rnghe, Native Assistant to the Archsological Commis- 
ston, Velii'idye Dhammaratana Terunnanse (who has kindly helped 
me with his opinion^ and Mr. W. Goonetillekc. the Editor of the 

Mr. Pohat comiminicated to the Orienfa/is/ (vol, iii. p. j|8) 
a note to the following effect: ‘Sir Emeiwn Tenncnt has made a 
asnous mistake when he says to his of Ceyhu (vol. i. 
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p. 414) that King Panrfita Padlcrairm Bdliti (!^ST^:lI1^®U5ly called by 
him ^^Prakrania B[ihD") ill* founded the* City df Kandy then 
called iiiri vartLiiija-pum,*' The truth is, that this king never built a 
city called ‘‘ Sirivardanapuja^” much less the dly of Kandy. It was 
to a ctly in Hat-korale (Seven Kories) culled Sitivarcianapora, in the 
neighbourhood of Dambadeniya, that Paiidita Parikrama Edbu nr. 
(11?) removed ihe DtJatM^rdiE^^ etc* Air, Pohatb went on to 
mention some of the authors who had fallen into the mistake. 

This note attracted little attention in Ceylon, but it was seen 
and accepted by Professor Rhys Davids, who adopted Mr* Pohath's 
statement in an ^addendum" to voJ* xxx, of ef /Ae 

Eoif: 

It was by Professor Davids^ ^addendum' that my own attention 
was drawn to the tnatterT after I had adapted the mistake in the first 
dmft of my tw^euly-seventh chapter. 1 cou suited M r. W. Cooncti llekCt 
to whom also the quesdou was then new* His Inquiries about the 
iiss. of the Mahavansa showed that and not ^attha^' 

'half" and not Might/was the true reading* He pointed out al^q 
that the Tooth w^as stated^ after having been placed ni Sirivad- 
dhanapura, to have been carried tn Pulatthi, not from any other 
neighbourhood, hut from Dambadeniya. His arguments, based on 
a careful study of the Mahavansa itself, convinced the learned 
Sumangala that Mr, Pohath wasrighL 

The argument was carried further by Mr. Wickremesinghe, who, 
with Velivitiye Teriinnan^ie, had long before this convinood himself 
that the place was to be sought near Dambadeniya, and had 
succeeded, as 1 think, in identlfyiug it still more exactly. The 
following are the proofs which he has been good enough to com¬ 
municate to me: — 

*The Siiivaddhana, which we are dlscussingj was confessedly 
the birthplace of Paitikrama, the son of Vijaya Bahu. Now^ 
while several books (“Daladipilj-Avaliya,'* ^'Vanne Rajavaliya,^ and 
DarabadenUasna”) say that Vijayrt Bdhu lived at Falibatgula, in 
Seven Kories (a place not identified the Damhadeni-asna sa}^ that 
Pardkramai his son, lived at a place called {and stiU known as) 
Nanhamharaya; and that from that place he made a protressi on- 
path, two “ gows,"' or about eight miles long. The VannS Rajavajiya 
also mentians this processkm-path. Nunbambamya is about this 
distance from Dambadeiiij^a.* 

But Mr. Wickremesinghe has got nearer than this* He dis- 
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covered three years ago at Dainbade^iya part of an old poem 
odled * Kaltindipajutm^’^ and tn this he finds It recorded that when 
Faiakrama was called to the kingdom he was superintending 
the cTiltivation of Air a/ JVan^irmAun^aj w/ut^ Ai had hii 
palaix. This then wii^ in all probability^ his natiye placet place 
which he would delight to honour. It would be no wonder if he 
gave to it, when it became the royal abode, the ro>'al aiidatispidotis 
title. 

But even heie Mr, Wjckremesinghe does not leave us to con¬ 
jecture, for the some passage of the ^ Kalundipapma^ says, that 
Nanbambaraya was adorned oat only by the king^a palace but by 
his quctti, Sirivardhana Bisava, * Queen Sirivardhana.' 

Thus not Only is the place, with the highest degree of pro¬ 
bability, identihed, but a rornantic light Is thrown npon its origin \ 
while the king's selection of it for honour, and the enthusiasm with 
which his historian desenbes it, are abundandy explained- We 
know not which more to admire, the faithfulness of our ancient 
hiscoiian or the ingenuity of his modern interpreters* 


Since this note wax written, Mr H. Parker, a very careful 
archaeologist, has announced, in the Ziimtiy that 

he possesses ample and conclusive infonnation about Siri^nr- 
dhanapiira. WTiether it will confirm the results above set forth or 
not remains to be seen. 

Jtify 14.1S9X. 



INDEX 1 


AbhaVAi a priocfi. 

AW»j»eSri digaha, 3^0-, r«teiiiity. 
Abhidbiniiim^ ritfllU* nilUfc csf its 

cootMLi, 89 ag-i i bAme m- 
pUinnlr 

AdBJzi'fi PcaiJcj Jia. Siimanatutii* 

Agg3.bodH, Kiifgi bis filial 377. 

ksnE ^ffte^ldha in liiMer 
fHlrt af Gotftma's liic- HU wars 
IndiCAlC^ Eirawtli tip cUn Into na-tion^ 
iS ; mvLidcrt bU Tatbeft ^■ 

*^Atjita KdUma* ocoe vi GctattiJL'^s fwo 
^lic?st teochcrsi J4 j 4^t 
Alflsiuidap h!wid in ibc ImlnSf hirih- 

pldCC df King MecmwlE^ip 371* 

Al^xaniftr of Epinu, mciitioncd hf 
ABokx, 267. 

Aluviliiija.j near Matile* whe« ib^ 
boubs wero dial writi^ oui, 34a 
Amartlpu-Ri, in Bunna, tbe i«l dcrired 
LhcociTp 413, 4x8. 

Anibap^i^ mutbnrciAi 
AuibatthAt a Bialiinail, whn ranrefned 
wiili Getoma inn, cuic, 334^ 

^Ananda^ ooiuiii and intimme attendant 
Gotaindp^l bU baflticnce with 
Gotatiinp 349 { tiU mistake* 73, 74 1 
highly prai^p Sa ; fit the dc^^casc of 
Gutaniar 8zs in the Dummcnudci, 
3SS- 

Anithnpi^dikap dcffltw of ths JebaVHfln. 
paikp 61 /. f K^Ofded on sodptiftr, 
377 - 

AnnaLakondahhEL, 4^. 

Anotatia, n n^iifal Lake# 31T* 
Aniigonui^ meiiticxnod by A^kn, 266. 


Antinebusp montioiied hy A^bka? 
Anuridhip etainplc nf unity, ifij* 
Annrfdhapttrt, seat cf tbn Bnddfaiit 
kin^ lid uipih ceninry A.t7^i iJr 

Annruddba^ a monk|. 8|i 
Aiakaiip mo^nkl brougbl 2S, 40S* 
Ari tthftp TOinUier tc King Tasa* JM. 
Aryans, tj* 

AsitAp. hemul who fmvtoSd thfr Buiitlba- 
ship of Gotafiia+ 34- 

j Asoka, gfcat BnddbiEl: Einperor of 
India, 231 bU edicti about kilUuE 
animolfip lS&, J *! identified 

wiih Flyadasli ajS; bk nhnmcLer 
and mipartMiMi 2fio/.| inter- 
nornrse witb Ccylonp 314/-* 475- 

Aaokm the cailjcr^ Of Kildsokap fieti- 
tious, a88p 

Afokiifiipa^ mUrulstefy Ai Patnat 301 * 

AssajE, a young monk,, 56, 

AssaliyafW, conrera wilb Golatna on 

oastei 331 ■ 

^Ajodbya, fn tjUiWK 4bS- 

0AIIUUA, a town in Cej'Wnt 48^^ 
Bdiiit, place of an Asoka inacription» 
237, a6S. 

BatawantndawCp Sinhatne seboUr, 
BcIuto, Whete Cnlama apent Hil Iasi 
I raJny aeaaoni 71^ 

Benares, sacred city of DtabmiaJlJ&lH^ 
GoMima gne£ lo^ 34, 4a 
Bentottt, town in Ccylotip 397. 

BbaJlikti, one of ibe two merchants who 
gave iht dot food lo tbe new Bnddbap 
I jS: by benrciB mily, 46. 

m 
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BhdrAiU'Ajd^ A dkpotKdl fliwut Mte^ 

Tillage neur Satmi ataiiofi, on 
AllAMIod-lAlralpur oilwaij^p on tbc 
oM md betwe^ Fiiiu and 

AOilpluret 

lown near whkh are llw Sandii 
rtilDs, ^4 mllcB N.E. of Fhupif in VV, 
CceAibI India^ 11. 

Ebnrancka Bahn^ 

BiiuT^ ^ Tihora toiHl/ II. 

Ijimbjsara^ king of Ihlagadha 4 ¥hci] Gn- 
laau was bora, 2ip ^ conveci«d« 
53 ^ givd itae BombM-gnJtre^ 54; lag- 
Ilie inHitution of UpCsaLha^ 55. 
BodhisaltAp Ode who b bercoJlcr to be 
a 162^ J79p 422. 

Brahma, eotrsaii the Buddha to tmeh^ 

5 ^ 

BrahmadalUp mythkal king of BctlUrB, 
16^ 

Boddhnrljoip kii^ of C^loHr I42, 
BadtUiaghEKhn^ gieatcat fiuddhu^ eOm^ 
mentfttorp 37; EnaikB an cpodip [|i; 
bis Hocrmiit of ibc tbniefotd canon, 

agSt 343 -/ 

SuddlmviinBarhtftQFyoflbnaief Biiddhu, 

X 3 & 

Surm t^ dfcfferenCM, if an^p betwem \i2 
BaddKlHm and that el CeylOP^ not 
here 10 be Dotked, 3 ; mcnnk* hxiUght 
to Ceylon, 3£, 405. 

CAJfDAflUTfA, firtl of iboAstitadyn' 
iLsty, 305, 

Ceiiyiigid^ older noine of HalilntaTe, 
^3, 

Chins, iDixiure nf Mdigfoq bt 6 ; early 
idEercnurw with tndb, 11 j Sts foTm 
of Bwldhwiti not hsK ireaEcd olp 3. 
ChcdiAtil, people of Cola, a conaitiyof 
St lotks, invade Ceylon* aS, 

Colflrtbo, Buddhinn In^ 451^ 458^ 4^5, 
465. 

*the DiibodoxyorCbriui/ 

6 . 

Buddhism eoiricd to^ m foorth 
OHltUTy At 3 ., ^ 


Cioido, hLsekamitht wlio ^veto Goflaina 
the |knrk ihaE brought on hSi tail ilb 
ncu, 7&± the Buddha’s message lo 
him, 

CmHia, A tniink who nltcodcd the 
Boddha during bis last jounrey, 7 $, 

I DAAldAnjLa^tVA^ once Toynl city in Cey¬ 
lon, now ohiciirc village^ J57, 4S7, 
DdtbiuansA^ hlMtify of the Todib-rdin. 
<S« 343 . 

Debllf AidLa^ pillaj- aLp a^&t. 
Deiuctaiu, fils htittwy atvil crimes ^ 5 / 

157- 

lJ^vdiwmpl)*aEk8a, kSiys ctf Ceylon 

when Mabkila cai^e, JJS/ 

Devi (qtteenjp mntbEr of ^Isbrndip 3lb. 

Dhammagutlat a memk, 34^. 

DhattlituLrRkbhitOp 3C1&, 

Dhammiinicika, ei^hef flf a MCt* 3S7. 
j Dhamnidbaka. Ser nAioko, 

Dhantmikn, kb^ of Rlsiii, 40^ 
Dhaniyo, a monk goslEy of theft, 1974. 
Dhiiusenip Kingp 343. 

Dhoullp In Oiiifiw; InsoipLton alp 
Dlgluivu, Mory of, 163. 

Dtgbili, futhex of above, 

DipAnikaro^ a former Buddha, 354 - 
DipavaOtftp Cej'lan Pali Chfonlelcj 15, 
A9I : Its dotonnt Qf'rbinl Council,^ 
301; Its eyihority for cnfly cmtnriei 
questioned, JDJ. 

Dorntp the iBvider of the relics, Sj^ 1^ 
DnEtbogiimlnl, kipg of Ceylon, dl C» i6D| 
33S/ 

Eiaka, Tamil usurper, 338. 

FA Chinese 1 ravel Icr, e«]y In 

bflb cenLury A-D.p 343 £ hk ilfkle, 

Gaia BAifd, King, 3S7- 

Gaiiget, I'ullcy in nsth century i-c., 
I 7 t iS, 

Getsmlier submrh of Kandy, 405* 

Girif a fictiticiUH Iglusd, 314- 
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GtnuiT^ in Gujiirdl, mscritrt^an 3 ^ 3 - 
Cotnnm, ihe pfirsanid nnmr af ihe 
BuJJhA of tbiB 

HaTTHDEKiCta, 

H il.'RAi'aiitaj mil^ton to^ 279. 
ilioa.cti Tliwiii£h Chines^ tnivtiler of 
BCT^nth ofnturj IJ' 

I^D1A, Hftle off in djilh ccntniy &,c., 
16-191 

l^^tpaLiiia park ftt Bcnaxcs, tlufi * whi^ * 
6rM tcrmcil tllcrVp 40. 

Jaiss uienttoncd mddcti'UiUir, 17- 
JaTiilwaipA (V^Mivipel CS», 

BAtnfi tor the Indian ctmlineiitp ^ 
Japon^ hdAlure of ncli^filts in, 7 J Si* 
BuJLniisin not bffe trffitedj 3; 

JflUtkaj book, ImiKlJiUd into Sinhalop?, 
3^8, iSw BTrtb-sk>rk'»- 
jAlilAp nama of a. fcot of fircv WuTahtp” 
penh. go/ J niainy ccnircTtctlp Sz, 
Jflppnrla, h Orisa, alt 263. 

JcIA, prince nt Si^’attki, and OH'nnr of 
the JetaVAnn pa^k^ 62- 
JctAvanup mijnsc&tety and at 

Anurttlhapara^ frawrtuty cormectciJ 
wi»h, 3 S 6 ' 

JcLLwana {laxk at SAVAtthi, 6l. 
Jrtthiitisap Kingt hts ifife H neinf 39T* 
JS^kap physician ftt OoEsimi'a dsys, 

19/ 

KakutthAp a river near KydJiAm, 7 ^ 
KaLnjukap a ilouhtfnl king, 2%. 
Xafj-^tWr Sf£ K-clanL 
Konbhka^ Emperor of Ck^hraere and 
Nort hmt India, 12. 

KnpilavtEbut birlhpUce of Gotnnao, 
3*, 33 j ifiiitedp 58* 

Kapur-kli-giTip on Upprt tnduA, iriAcHp- 
turn at, 264. 

KaieJLpflLt Kingi 3 ® 4 - 
KiJisapa, a mouk, addncsBttl, 162. 
Kelulti, or KjllyAnl^ a shiioG near 
ColomlKi, JiJp 4^. 

KboJ^p OQ the Jamnap fllBClipUw aif 
363, 


Kkitl^Ai the warrior OAtie ; Ute 
Buddha bcMif ifl it^ J3 : claimi at 
bis death, 85. 

ICimhilap a monk^ example of 

163^ 

Kirti Si! Raja Sinha, SinhalKW kSnE> 
367, 40if 4^S. 43a 

KisagOtamiT wnman consoled by the 
Buddba^ 59. 

KolitlLp lay name of SiripUltA, g/m 

KoEidMidiit the first 'fAtiAt/ bii con^ 

Tcrson, 46t 47- 

Ko^aEa, a small itate in N. India, 21. 

AW^Mi^jjjxip a Hrahttum olan^ 236-- 

Ktldnira, place where the Bnddba 
died, 77 i SO/ 

Kuui^tAp haU of a^rtibly at Veaali, 74, 

La^taijm or LAMiiSfp Ibe dcvek>j.T- 
mcnl of Binldbism in Tihdp not here 
treated oA 3^ 

Lnnkii, or Coylon^ amuigcmeiits by 
Huddba for iti canvccsion, 310 ; ar¬ 
rival of Alahindn, 316/1 sub^iieol 
history of, J38’46, 37 S/' 

LauldvaiLai m garden at Rajagaba, 53. 

Utxhavian cTttll^ 8g. 

I^ibapdi^dt the ^Briizira Fakcc' at 
Amiradhapinap 31S, 339- 

MAGiAPBA, prinfripai scene of the 
Buddha'i aettvSty, J, 11 ; the Com- 
■nnnity ihcra addressed by .AsoLa, 

Ma^j king of Cjrctiep mentfoned by 
AsokAp 367, 

Alabibbiirata, BuddbEst leacfamg in, 
240; inspired PlrakramAt 379% 

Mahkhrahmap head of ibc four great 
t07 V men who have ocxnplcd 
th« poitj aiSp 4J7. 

Mahdli, bli inquiiias, 13J, 

MAhlit)A]dpaEi( aunt and ourse of 
Gutnma, 331 obtains the foundation 
of Nttftn. 249^ 

MahasamnuLtA, A tnythloiJ king, 42J. 

MahiMUfi* Cay Ion kii^, f. ^ A.D., 
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Mo^Eh cufiEcntfe ofi 3 ± ^i 

MaMvaoiai Ccjloti PnlS Chfimide, IJ l 
writtcEL up to datcp 4 jdS. 
Oironideifl^ 

MohircLipMfiiip Inr^ mtr in CeyS<mp 
nmning by Kandy Atvd FokiarumJ wo, 
4 * 5 ^ 

MjiliivkliiMp great moniuEcry at Aairr^- 
dhapura^ J [9 p luid f/wsim. 

MttbLDfla Lp Ktn^i 391 ■ 

MaJliiDdBp inUodiuccr of Ifuddhtsm iolo 
Ceylopt ^5 i bttkrred tn be S^ra of 
AsoVa, ^51 bis Work, 304, 314./: 
dkpvtcd byaome, nfp , 

3 ; cuim ct, 343, 475, 

^fahinEaJc err MihinlutBp near Anuria 
dhipwa, jar I tlie imtue not earlyp 
313 i eniUcr calLed CeElynginp 354. , 

MfthiyangapSp nnw Atpl Nu*nf*, ihe 1 
nlidrft Ceylan &hdi3e« JlSp 41 ip 
Msitri Bwddljp, t6a to Metleyyat 
MajijhunBp one of Asoka'i nussiemajlcsp ' 

hiaitlicv 3 M' 

MaLban Gan, at Ibc fimcral ccrcmoiiics 
cvfthe S4/ 

MAnaljharaElAp JaEhcr of the I'ara^ 
knnUp 37S; alio called Vifa J 54 JSU. 
Xtann, Codc^ tfi, 21. 

Mi«» apponent ul l^iC E^iddha^ 36^ 39^ 
m 73 i l^rapS* Anandn, 73^ 
^Icgb^VBiitiB-, Kingp 341. 

McELandET^ liulo^jrcck bin^t X r J Jden- 
tkal with Millndap 353, 4I91 ' 

Mendalta, a dnnor urbo lud super- 
nalural powen, 6a. 

Mena, 423- 

MctliTyii, or Maatri^ the iUpposgd > 
coTning Bqddho, 374, 

Mnlndar Quesdoai afp nn Itadkn 
Buddbast work* 353* 366/, 371 /. 
4x9. to Mciutniler, 
MoggllkpUEtailEsa, p(rcaden| aE Ctnmdl 
nf PtUTia, 27 Sp 2Sf p autbnr of pan of 
Abhuiliaminu Fdftk*, 2S2 S bit mk- 1 
awiot 337^ ' 

Mogalliiia, a CcyJon biivg* 376. 
Mi^altinat ofic of the two chief Ju- 
dpaei, converted I 57^ tga. 


Mohottu^Elc, a modem com rover^da]- 
IsL* 469. 

N^tjAp Ecrpcae^ savage Iritw, 31J, 
yi^ncbaf ID tcxlDcnlor in ' Questions df 
MitiDdB*V4i9, 

NaucU, halRirtirhcr or Gotanaap 59. 
^Caradd^ authorefiii^ 333. 

^’atrdlOLkka^ tnodh rioiiL Amkata, 405. 
Naaadayap catainpEc oFulahyp 163. 
SatapuLEi* an opponcat at the Bnddhap 

NepauJ, Its Buddhism not to he ficaScd 
of here, 3 p 3a7p 

i^tbhinfl:^ Pali form of Nin'dlW. 
^^irrdaia* 

OEK^rLA* mythical klrvg* 236, 423, 
Olando* tSoHaiider^ jg®, 40^1. 

PajApATi* aunt and fcAter-m™ of 
Gotomap 33 p 249. 

Paniaukutika, eplEhct of ccrtAin mmkh 
3^81 

Fanink entmmaarbn, I.C. jjOv 
Pamkranu Bdhtt I- marki an epochs 
15 1 charuler of It, 2^ t hb iraiccri 

FarAkrama PiShu ii., 394* 405. to 
Appeudiac cm Ji^irfvaddhanapujai 43^7 /• 
PaEdcarap an intlucaaliat nun, 353. 
PdEaligama, Pili form of the ucstp hmK 
69; dwd|dei preached lo^ 210 ; pro* 
Inlflc relation of Asoka to* igo. 
PataltpUtia, the Bomcp 7& 

PaEuap Ai^cikft'a capitjalp 24: date of iti 
fi'Hindaiicm* 9 E£^ 

where Golama ate hij last tnealp 

7 ^ 

Pi^nadasip the soaxLe oa Asoko* iSl. 
Fokkhaniadi* a Brahinan icichcTr 334 - 
Polonnamwa, 27 , to PedatthL 

FhiUdeifdius, meitE Poured by 
Aaoka, 267, 

Foj^gaEa Foi^Batti, a hook of Ihfi third 
Fitakap 9a 

FulaEthi or Poloanaarlawap 27p 37?* 
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RjtHtfLA, ion oF Cotamv 34 1 

matbcr^ SS; hEfl Mmi&sEcai io liae 

coijimnnityp 5S, j 

ftijadht, kinir of Kandjrn 
f^jngalin^ loi^’al clliy of the king flC 
Mfl^dhn^SJ; pifrancEOf ihcEaddhn 
intio, 54. 

KijApiM«, 41^ 

KiEa^llL&p Rjja Sinhft, a kiois of Cc^r- 
bn or of Kjuid^p Uftt kjDgT 4 < 
Hajavali^Ai SinlmJcsc history, 34^ ■ 
4^7*^ 

RiiEUi^iaDit a distri-irt hciwctfn Suun and 
Atakanp 4^3. 

BevTita+ an Indian monltp 347* 
kogip all impoftanl Malliall Uy dis- 
dpie, 6j. 

riTijr near Goinmn^a birtbplactp 

Rupnithj msmiption a4 
kawanweli diigabii, builli 339 S 
Kulptnrcjiv 307« 

Sai::ai. 4 p «ftt of Kiii^ Milinikp 371. 

S£ga]i]{Ai cpitiicl of A Mct, 3^7* 
S afinnar Jlilt inscription Atp. 365- 
Sakka, o r Sakim [t^wascrit), chieT of the 
{lower) ifodi* 31 9 h 473- 
SAkya, the SnkyiMl diuip In lyhich (he 
Buddha WKS WOp 331 ihcdr 

hEWshtin^ 33s; orieinp 
^AnmnLakdtAp ot Adain''s Peak, 397+ 
Sirwlcacottus^ Creek narac of Kmg 
(^landaguttA, a66. 

!kinKhiiTnitlji, loiter of Mahimia, 354, 
3^0. 3^3_ 

^aajaya, an fticetic tctadicr, 55, 
Sdmhhdp a fidJtioat mnnk^ 313. 


ttenled of hoFO| 3 ; Tiianka and books 
brought Emm, 3Br 40^, 4 ^h 

Siha^ a dhlingUUihfil coni’crl:, 60. 
tiihEila, OT Sinhikln^ C^ylonp /ajj/jM!* 
Simanaya dapliftno, picMlcra Pali Workp 

4 °S' 

SirkaddhAnapAm, In Ceylon^ 3^ 4-^7^ 
.Siva, Hindu rtciLy, 39a 
l^rui, his dis^riarion, (49^ 
HoitikKoliTSJiat eowTcitKis 2E0- 

Sri Vijaya Rlijasmba, 405. 
i^uililwIdA, bii cnmVetiionp & U 
Siuklliodfloiip !^k>iila father of 

Gotama, 30, J3 ; bj^ mpiest, 59, 

Stijaiai hii miiad-np S€i3, 

Suitianakuta, Adam's Feakt Jl^i 
SiiTitangaia Temnnmnsep the present 
^ I llgll-prieal of Adiijn*S reoi," FrC' 
siiletlt of the Pali VidytwlnyA Collugep 
ami recognised bead of Ceylon J^d- 

dhifits, i 5 t 474 

, Suniedbap an Mcutic priticessp 254. 
hunfilba, miniTiter of king of Magadbap 
€9. 

StipnEiLlha, a ihrirw at Kajagahap 

TAMHai'A?f?ns Tnipcobane, nr Ceylon* 

abdw 

Tamlt, pefhpk of S. India-i Invaded 
Ceylonp aS. 

TaoLsni, ^ 7 - 

Th/wjjs, one of the two mcrcbanlB who 
offered the fist alms to the new 
BuJdha, 3® {wa Bballlka), 4^ 

I title of (he Haddbap 42* 

TaValinvaa, a daSS of dcitlil* and the 
heaven they inhahils 7^ 
thiLpdrnmai oldest shrine at AmiiwiJia- 


Sariputta, one o-f the two chief dindplrtp 
hii dauvcr^'oldp 56 ^, 

Sasanavanudlp i,modem piinphtetk4^J- 

Sdiulthi, 61. 

Seyihlan*, r 3 . 

Iw-nn, King, 384- 

iihahbax-garhi, acai Atlock, iltKliption 
all =& 4 . 

JlAne, the tlififerenccs, if any, between 
itf Buddhism and that of Ceylon^ not 


inirn,ar 9 . 

Ttssiij Deranampiya, king of Ctiv 
in Aaoka^i dme, 3^5 ! 
wilh AsokAr 31*5^- 

Tlssarnabsttiraa, shrine in ^ 

433; revived by irri 


467. 

TrincoinAlei S' 




410. 

Tuiilai naiT 
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UWAKA RXM AFinr*, CM of GEJtanrt'l 
two ciftiest^cichm, J 4 I d-eai^ 
Tijjcnij town io West-ccEiiiftt lnfilii.| 
where Afoka was vkEffoy> 316. 

a. kcniiEL, who mat 

the new Redd ha going in Bemire^, 
4 t- 

jedied the ‘ fiip&t CofuaeUi^ 
3 S 5 * 

Upoliuiw tmifiti of MogalUnAf 57 < 

Vaccjiagdtta, bli! iiHiiiify, 174 f on 

caste, 214, 

Va]jiao4 A cliLfi, whoni ihe 

king of Mj4!;sLdha made war, 6S; 
mo&kf there ^rred 10 sehism I17 
Dmdatia, 661 in conxieetion wiih 
the achuin of Veaali^ :i£9, 

Vasrtlha, addrEUed^ 1^2 ^ on ovte^ 

229p 

V g^sAflle^T Uj minifteE of ktug of 

^la^jodhitp 69. 

VaStagd/nini AbfciTm^ kii^ of CcykKV 

U B-C, lOfl;; bd tda the CatUYti 

written out* 

YiaiLEii, tnty in India, 31^ 

Vektdtkit, the EutnboD^^ro^ At Elja- 

ItaJiB, 


■Vesah, * of ike VajjianH 66 ; of 
UechaYuns* 85 ; diEfniEeH 78311 
Coimdl, aSSfc 289^ 297 - 
305 j Bumka of* aiMretfiedt 74 
%euantAntf it tingj, a 'pntlficrtil* birth 
of GolamiL Buddha, [Ss% 

VctkldlpA, A BralnmLni 85. 

Vcinla FLiokiXt hereitcftf book* 3B& 
VijajtL, supposed founder of the Srohfl- 
iesse nation, 313. 

VijayiL Bahu. Kingt 37 ^> W- 
Vrkiflin Adjlyn, Indian kingp 
Vbnofa Dhamma Sitij'Ap King, 405. 
V iifniifl*&n i^ SiphjiJeic tehoiai* 

VSfA Buhii, Kmgi 390: aiio 

nil hhjinm rt - 

VidiDUi Hindu deflyi 390- 
VissiLkamjna, the Iniiian Vukan, 31a 
VlHuldkl M-Oggn (way of paniy^, A 
book by. fluddhAghtHiifl* 34 ®/^f 35 ®/* ■ 

563/ 

Ya^a, fitibk! 3poutlig me nf the Earliest 
OonruftA, 47 p A^y 1081 134- 
Ves/riihnnL, name oef ihe wife of Goyina.T 
not mentioned in the Pitaka bedouhi. 
34 * 
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nOtioCL aLaut, 
21 if I 

|a tbc CanimunJiy, Eb>^ civile- . 
TH^^ny blaU■tut^?eld 4^ ^ forj 

34 r; [in^&trriL inethCHlp 457- 
j\gic rcvcrcnccf], 17Jr 
Animalgj the nfit cfiMnlially Jis- 

tinet from men nr ^ods, loij kenrd- ; 

ti:jp 159, 193 ; f^cjt Tually , 

ro killp 1S6 : not mlnljEtett IQ Lhe “l 

Commnnilyt ; kiUinfti 4^ I 

jirt, (Jxjriveil fwm Indkir J42- ' 

Arytuta, dvilinitioD in eL\1Ii century u.c., 

Ai«tic?fT tuber ttmn HaddblsL, 41^ ^o, 
55; bfldn^m go to 206^ Chrk- 

liUkr 13I&/- 

A^eEnblicE;, of mociks, 437- 

jVfltioIngyp 70, 379, J^tip 4°% 454- 
jiimtifiiy of Cioldnui, J4; rejinflbteil in 
the * Middle Wny,^ 42. 

Ararice, t55. 

BAirTRiA, 137, 266. 

i>f mottkjf dcScifltolp 44S. 
Biu|j|;nilihyp of Gotamit, wken^ cIgtIvceI^ 
30-33 j v^rwafied ofi Jg-jS | of 

diilcrent ngeSp 76 J n mnuied nnop 
fifi; Tn the CommoilJirieSj JS4J 
■ Milindn^" 372 s in tinditjc/n of G;irv- 
inga m Ceylonj 3oli, 

Birth of Gotatruip 33, 

BhrtSi itoriesp 354/1 43^^i 45^^ 

Ek>dy, foulnesJ! of, r34/ 
l^4r«:. 35, 37, 330. 

^Jowl-retk, 345, 396. 

E-kn Inrun ism, diii^arogcd by 

Aflukdx 37J: cticCKiinifiKil in Ceylon, 


Erriien I'fiilnMr 31S, 339^ 

Buddha^ primnTily a. tnachrr of the doC- 
Liin-cia of all the BuddhiiSp Jt ; dc- 
velopmEDi of devuilon to the petm>iip 
30/1 lustre nf his ptrson* 4], 51, 77 ; 
hronymtxt hj the induct of bis fol- 
ion-'r!ni,79 ^ whether now exiatcTirp 431 + 

BadiiAism^ variety of itupes, J ; de- 
grailtfs manp 3t5 f that of A^Jikn 
C3ain|jared with thnt of the bCHska, 267 
f^. - modern^ 4 ^ 5 /+ 

BuddhiHlip HLunber of| 5 ; not 40 enlied 
fry tJienareEveis nt Hnst, 

BnmU 444. 

CAtiKAVATTI (fiinscrilt CakraTurlitp 
nnivetsal moonrehp 2 ^ 

CnttlcTi 372. 

CathnriCid 23^2 f 

Cmtp 430. 44 Ik 

t^uKLtion^ chiiin uf^ lio/p i 3 l /+1 
memiing, 132 / ; Idite (upplied tn 
morala, 12 ^. 

CbiLmigt 7^ t nf^dn&t slLAkea^ etn., 16S. 

rhinn, Buddh^sna oiniEd to^ g; blt-nr- 
□DuracwdlJa ImEiA, J3; pitgrlpiSp iA 13; 

CbrbtiAnatyi nftcr Britiafa occnpAliiimi 
respected^ 29. 

ChriBthuiity, supposed [uiaJJeii withp 
35-49/1 174/ » real 374- 

contnuled wiib BuddhisEn, 
101 I on giving, 177 ! ** 1^ moniJ 
method, 2013 presseil m Skiknlese 
by tbn Dutch, 4t2; respectecS Sn 
KnwK^fc tiraei 4102 : chanurtcfiatie iJoc- 
trints of* 484* 

Chrtmkleii HsdC Ccylnn, 15 ^ vatuE 
of different lialti, Jr4^ 34^- 
DtlTiLvunaa, MaluvansiE 
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BUDD/f/SAf 


Coltcgcs, iu KanflyK 43^» ““ Cokspbo* 
459 . 4 ^ 5 - I 

Qigi^ mi-n tari gs^ J XvhcihEf bfCWplll 

by M^hiinln, S hiitcwy ami elMF- 
aetcrtof, 347/ 

CflmnjiiliLty, IcaiJcfKlijp afr 7^3 
the DUl¥wi!|.jtE^ of joiningK lO& j ihe 
field for gi Ftip ry-iS/ » tlEj^ Jty ofi j Sli j 
procedural Chaplera, i 
Agesp 332 / ; miviJi of* A^/. 

Cbcifeiuuont MS* 443- 

CoikfrdtJWfi ^ 359? 4iS. 

Controversy^ 434 p 469. 

Cuuvenjon* initonccE or* 44^ 4^51 ^7 53+ 
57 j coudititiQa ofp io]f/ i of Ceylon* 
310/ = 

CosmDfioqyi 4t4T 4I7 p 424- 
CoQDcklfiv iLtuit of Kanip-bka iLUle tnown* 
iZt 13; ofVesili. :^6p 3933 
dltacrti of Thjtc Councils iiurouiitkd, 
395/. ; mennii^ of word ' Sanpili^* 
300/ 1 thm of 3^1 / 
Cr^r piitin n af GoLoiliit ^4 | -olherHv, 44^'' 

DAiiAHAi^ rdit-sbTini^ aSgj thui of 
Rnwanwclip Its ^IplttreSp 31?? / 5 
of ThiaparaiiuL, 319 ; Pot easily de- 
iiroyed, 324 ± KS- 

Dalcs^ beRire CamiiaiJUpEll uncertain^ 

Vmasft of OotaflaULt So / ; veifiiKS un, 
B31 voluntaryp 73, 

t^eitiesj bttiiiit [tVAixs, 69; crowd to 
witi Cotntniip 791 variety of tbeLr tcm- 
pert, f^. ; cntlTisof localt 7^^ lainetitj 
S3. 

Demons (VoiJdinsK espiillcLl fojfn Ccy- 
iDtip 3*4' 

Bfsin of pIcasQit and of ExlilEnECp 
119/ : cDunflcted Witll hope of mmsi- 
hilaCiotlp iiS / ; cradicnltnn oft 

121 . 

DdachiiicDt,. ttiethod uf, 13^^/ 
n plHn- hiiient, theory uf|^ 130, ra4. 
DcvoEceSt Of upostikas, 471 f feioolo* or 
npH.i.ilii piA| 473- 

Dipaynii^, Fall tiiHloiy oF Ce|3onT 295* 

399 - 


Disgusi Jil bfe, the bodyp cLCkj a cHUMr 
of rcligHTUH effort; tte aUk: of Vasa, 
jfS ; to produce it the iitn of semnons^ 

loCp 133/ 

Ekuncstio defemcraiop 444/ 

Etonorfi^ truuay 10 GotBJfE^a^ 60^ the 
prince and moded ofp fit i Cuuda^ 
who gave the port:, 76 ; inefU^e ia 
niiift, 7S, 

ail removed m the ComlHUTUty 
licfcjrc death of the BudilhUr Si. 
Dutchp wara and influ-eiice, ^3* 39^^ 40^2, 
403,412. 

Dnty* Idea fare^ to Buddhism, 313^ 

ElAft7fE5mtC>^± chiumCtcristic of the 
ideal, pfi; rcCoLutuendctl by the 
Boddhup 74^ 

EfLrihqaukcs, ocraainrui of, 73, 74+ 
Eightfciid Way^ 43'4Ss ^5°- 
Elemcnl^ of life, 113/ 

Etriorioiiflp OQ sphere for* 212/ 

Eogliah Lnflacnce, 39* 41^1 4'^^5- 
ExeeUendcf* of Buddhism, 64, J39 p 
i&i, t&7p iSSp 3S9 p 377, 403. 

FAiiiKp Duloh fiovtunooTf A^U- 17(^< 

4i£. 

FA]sehoix]« lijji 192. 

Filtal piety. Je# J'aruiits, 

Fire-worihippcra, ccmverijcd, 4^. 
Frivndahip of iwu chief discipksj 55 ; 
oF Gotnuaa and Anundii, 65, 

CKM^fti^Sll'V of Gotainia to oppontnlBi 
Cq t to Cnndii^ jH; Id AnandiL, Sc^ 
Clvin^i, effects of, 785 virtue of, 173: 
value depends on recipicntt ^74 ^ 
tcmijcr of giver^ tyg *, merit of, 20? S 
the Ftoclhiwt^, tSo j of doCtrmc, 
1784 by monks, 179, 403,4^^ t ojIos 
for, 470, 

Qodt foi popularly believed ioj 

401 p 47S. 

Gotnma, hesilolcs lo letuh,- 38picture 
of Lis chamd-cf iu the Itooks, 95 * his 
I icmanciation,.* 134* hii kilntnessn 
t a Ic^ hiGtoricil ^gure thaJi 
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Asoku, sfii ; preteiiiJgil viails I* Ccf- 

Ion, Jto/. S a real maoj 4.75. 

GriLlliLU Lo God^ nanc^ 102 Jv. 

Greek j-nifnsJon or IihIiot ^4 J morjiLs 
enrapued wilh Budtllds^ 215 ; in- 
nucFvce, 34, JPJ. 

or Detrain texta^ aas, 

HATkmD, i4t)/, 155. 

Hca¥i:n raid Ml, the rcUgion of tbe 
laymiiJij 101+ 2&3^ 

Hcre^, IlmltiMl meanlngt J06, 12 ^. 

HJtidtaJsmp 415. 

/fijfffry of Bafldhism, in part liken for 
EpTvated Ert Mnaya ^ 

Itonoiir?, diaJi^r of* < S7- 
riDffptlalSp first founded by Budd1lT&l&, 
170, 

rtorriiui to cat^ focbiddeflr 6 u 

HumilitVp tka rooni Jrtritlly far+ joi, 
Homcnir^ wanlinjJ in hooks^ 95. 
iTyeiUi, 37a. 

rtaailn m BcrDDirrsM, f^s/* 

rJoliLtry, 401 1 403^ 

J^urraicie, of *ATijja^^ a pDMlElve fua- 
Ugnant roicc, 103^ 

ImpcrmarHuTieei doctriTic of, tbe root' 
{ttindple of tbe raurnJ system, I ^Kx 
ImpLirity^ 

Indin* Ultlc ciuly tfislory oft ^ ^ i ™ 
ilfctb. century HtC-t 17 t intcxtuiuxEc 
-srithp 34 i 

In^Hptiotia of Aioka« 4^^' 

LoLoxicnlEng drlnkUi i- 94 /> 

tmgmion, 3S1, 467- 

JaTaka BtorieSp Th7, 170^ 420, Set 
BlTth-storie*. 

KaNJiVi fmH fijLLodctl by I’araSijrarm ttr* 

3 P 4 /t 406/, 

Kantidi <jt ^acL-forctp' iQ^t 114/- 
Kindnc3% 1591 Chmtian kw 171 ► 
i 5 ^ Anitnatftr 

Kinga, palwna and rxrialroUers uf Bud* 
dhbmp 3^2/p 4^^ 

KnuwStdgr^ its rcEiitiufl lo nvciral puj^fer,^ 
3 S^ 89 { what Ichnl alorv^ soughtI03i 
1114. 


F^or^ Robertp 3^/., 4lh. 

LaitYj icLI^n oT^ 2QJ j allain tucaTifra, 
S051 lieCoine secure of NirTajia+ 
3 P 6 t Converskm off 20 ^ :^ tbidr Tir- 
tuest 2ns few liul Icingts trtenlkn«l 
in Qeytnn history, 384; in Kook^s 
linn?, 403 j tODdefn life of, 460/ 
Legend, pluee ot, in niiL>deTi] Buildlu^^in, 

• 425- 

, LUe-taking, Asoka's edicts alxjiit, sdp, 
p/Aikif incident onimted ia, 59, 
Latcmcy octivity in OeyloU, 341^ 
Literature. ciitlcaJ hlatoiy of iliE canLmi- 
cat, 2S1 /, i. tfiiccs of miiooB dates in, 
r'f^. ; dale of runnrbbp S., 2 ^ 
Ihrcefuld Krunprog not priiuitiTCp 291. 
LoLu,-t^ fuvoiLritU JHustriitlufi, 39, 
La?ing-kindmi 55 ^ >5^/ 

M ATI AVANS A, Pill history of Ceylon 
BaddiuHin , ^ . brmi^ht bo %bi by 
Tumnur, 2^; its an curacy pro red ^ 262, 
279 - bow compiled, 343 ; |ls litnitori 
IKrtnt of view, 3S2; written a[y, 4rj?(^ 
Manualsp modeni, 370 _f. 

Marrisgu, 207, 311 ; la.W$, 412, 
nMediciitep science oF^ 19 j by monks, 
409. 454 ^ 

M^cdltation, the succassi?o stogies passed 
ibrougb bcFoTE iJhc Buddhak deaths 
Si; xtsrulation to conduct, 94 /^ w 
mcChiUlJCa] tnCthCHl of, 33 ; lltllt? 

practised p 454r 
Meekness^ 164. 

Merit, of Ikiradatta, 6 |; ofatahtefl by 

gilEN 207^ 

MeiAphysics, place of, in Buddhesm, 

sa/, lot, 107 p 333/ 

Metres yb/xt t as m test of date, 
3S7, 

Miracles, 71 ^ 20S ; tjotraiuL despised 
tbe^^^ 233 ; a great number in Con¬ 
nection with ctitivoriion of Jaiila*, 
SO/? nuracnlouB powers ofT n fAmtly, 
60 ^ an ErraieVHllt r>no^ 4^ 

I ModnMy^ 359 - 

Million!nicdans, 403, 
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BirnnmsAf 


UcKriplion of onfr, 4^3 ; 
teaching in^ 451; citlstutiu, 434+ 

Monk^ of,. 143 l EXintlnct of 

l»K>«jlefni 4-7f 4S0 / t hanisbips of 
icmcp 45ff 4^3 ; g^Ji-crdl csthnaiE of, 
459 ! dresj of, 439, 

m gcn.^rid+ fia/+; the metbod 
of trmtnirDt^ 92^ 93 ; ^Uininjiiy of, 
129: [jEnep.1 eatimaiei ita/ 

MiintL^Fp hf' Buddhiit kingp 65 j iLn art- 
ponlomblc sin in numkEp 192. 

NAgas, 313, 457. 

Nt^tivd rtemecitSp pTominmt in I he 
BLiddhisI idta.1, TOT^ 

Kirvrfrtfl securtti liy the riihal, 47: 
whdltier ncccsdbic to Ijijmen, 2iifi i 
^inhrtlcEc knowicdjic of, 418^ difti of 
nrptnmu, HZp 431* 

Novice*^ lb# mL-thfrl i-jf adniitthLg, in- 
liHtnted^ 49, 193 ; jrarcnlB' lc»ve re- 
quiicd, 5£i rclaltOfl to tuLml:-!, 
aJmtBHiiin, 452, 

NmulKTij of BoddhiBljj, 5 ; in Cfii^’icvn. 
7 1 -of rncmbi, 434. 

Kuns^ jin eft^iihc^ghl of ih-e Bmldlm, 
reluctiAinly admitted^ ncrTnur very im- 
portanti 2'49j^ ; irtigioiis-cxpcricnecs 
cifj 253 P ™ C^!ylon^ 391 K 

PArnAJfJA, or enlrandi: on rcIlgioLiA hfe^ 
49 ^ 

Pah, ayWt 3?J- 

rarentip icgmci for, jS* 179, A|a^- 

badhi. 

PorcnlB, duty to, 171* 179, 

I^rks, thal of Voluvana^ 54: of 

TTUUL, 

Path, the Ej^InfbUlp 43, 44, 

pAtlmiikklia^ 191^1 ■ cnolcnlu ofj 195/^; 

tedtation ofp |: 

Pavftraitii, itlltfl of^ 145. 

Perahenm, prDccsfii<in, 406^ 

E^cociaml Altradhxn of Oatmna^ 
Pitgricnog^, 402^ 406. 

THnkrtmap mffit-^tivalt 43® / 

PkriEi mriliLLLcra Un vhafm or bldEmg, 
379. 4 * 1 , 444 - 


HlnkA&t toiEecttoni of IhiJdhm ViCH>k*, 
3t^ 2S24 how far knikwn %it A^dca^ 
274 I to author of " MilindAi^ 3fk7 
Lhcir EtmcturCi ^ 9 - 
Pflctryp JjliihiilcBet 4 ^> 
pDirtiigTicaL\ 396- 
Poyadltyi, 55, 472, 

Pniycr, 419/ 

ihe five, i£3 /.i in mtiJcm 
tcachingt 47a/ 

PretOs, 445. 

Pride, 156+ 157. Sla IfononrsL 
Priesiir 4fef Monkij Cnmiiiunity, elc. 
Procci^omp 406. 

ProfebskHij 49, 4JD, 450, 

Pro|ihef:>' nhooi Fflin-a, 7a 
i'nrLly, kjr " vistid+lhS,^ 9<i, 97. 

Question s ar Millh i »dL Jfiv M ilimJix 

Rajiat, ibe fir^p 47 s nunc now, 455. 
Raja wall yiLf, Sinhalese history, 341. 
RcUca fd Cutntda, lhcir dlTision, £5 ^ 
of MujjtLLma fonnd^ 3(4 1 others, 313, 
319-“^ J 3 ^- ^ Bi'iwl, Truth- 

mndi of It aJis^nl fmm Jlnd- 
dlllBnit loip toi 

Rettuncio-tionE (^rcat^ 2i, 

Rcqdibfilcs or RckKiutces, the four, 24 r+ 
Revival of Pudilbism, 29, 

Ribeyra 403 . 

Robes, how worn, 429. 

SaciiakirivA, 419/ 

SamgbiiiiscEaj group of naorp I nilcs, 1 93. 
Sangha kamma, net of iIie nionaalin 
chft[)U!T^ i|Ci 

Saviour, title DlliiLiLitedl En the SutlcEha, 

Sehbiinp edk of^ 67 / ; niEcrapted by 
l>r(railalta^ 6*. 

SdcuDc dispaia£)cd» 104, 

Seulptnre, 30S, 343^ 344, 

Scythianst bvourable to Budiihisnij 12: 

Sakyarw, not Scythinnsp 2CK. 

Sectst ojident, in Ceyfikn^ 3B6; united 
by Putdkmnui, 367 ; moili-m, 439- 
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Self fflf 5flrtj3p iij/t 417- 
Senialioiip iu tdaticin td tii4?riij£| 123, 
l^ses, gufljfjiiif; the, I jSy: 

Seq^ll^ chomi again*!, 16S ; kilting 
<ane^ fS^; a ttijBlic one ih^ten Lhc 
Euddhft* 37, 

Skk* kindnrtt 10 Ihrc^ 63. 

Sign*, thf faEir, 3^ 
xSanailea, for dclmduELcnfe^ 

Sin^ the Chrikt^ao idea al^ fnrcl^ Id 
Baddhiun, 97, 

Slnbalcfic IproiKHiiiD^ Siiij; - halet^), 
study of Tali Tiy, 415 g aioderci: Bud- 
dhlsm of, Stltfiafy atylc^ 433, 4lGj^ 
Slolh, isfit 

Sual (SifiJfj p tQkching ahouX, r 13/+ 4J 7, 
Stwreh, duly ih regurd G7, I 
Statues p of olc.^ 340, 

Slupidity, gap Mflr ^i 3 L 
Suicide, of king* in hatllis, J7fiL 
SHpematuraJ alUuflmontip mA now 
claiffled* 455, 

Supcntitlocip 4Dip 465, 477, 

Sutras^ Bralimaiiic^ tg. 

Sll^.lap^t^lka^| hdograptlinal nia[crii.ti tn, 
33 ; gcuaral dcScrjpLkHi of^ Sg ^ 
Mumo SatlAS idneady okl whim cplIIcC' 
Ison was made, Jifi5 ? modem read- 1 
ing of, 44J. 

Tamils, 33S, 340, 37,?, 3S1, 

411. 

Tanks, niAde by Parakmma, j^Sa. 

Tenijdo laittU, 433, 43ft. 

Tcmptaiitkn, by Miia^ in ^hat «nse, 

I 

Theft, 187, 191, igy/: 

Toolh-ielic, 394 p 397 f in Kura's time, 

TotirislS, Ihcir prerogatrec, 461 * hoW 
deedvedp 469, 


SOI 

! Tiansmigraticiii, J45/; 

Tpuihp ipcaking severe LTUths, 67, See 
Spi*tida^ 

Truths^ the Fesut" Noble, theif postliotl 
I In the p 95, ft}5; an the intis, 

' Ut, 112^ ; pidnt 04 " Tiewj 113^ ; 
Btatementof, tty/; how Caruieeted 
wilh moml naJes;, 128, 

U.vm-, 1635 oft^y Buddhlim m 
Ceylon* 33S* to pfmnotE, ihc Him 
of she Sulla esf the iJermsc, ^7 j u 

cortdltif^ of [lermunnicir, 6S ^ Jjy 

words, iSS, 

Uposompiidu* full profcsitfin in Ihe 

monastic c-fwnmujilly, 49. 

UjuMsalhap 55, 345., 

Vegetable life, t«J, 195. 

' YEhicii!s* or iricLhods, 13 - not til 
' OudStiOBs of Midtida,' 373, 
Vessantura, a ^previous birth ' of the 
EtwEdha, 373. 

Vioea, 143/ r the evil-coiidiiionip 149 ; 
hindmneesp 150; cxwmptiMis;, 13 j j 
bondsp 151/ 

ViJJapf seene, 4^3- 

Villftya PJtoka, bingraphidl dcmeTil 
ioi 3i 

Vlrtii-K* tS^/ 

or rttirumeni in the ruuiy teeBon. 
Cotama'ii last, 71 ; the rule ofp 246/^ 
44f-/ 

Wheel nf rkiclmiCp 44* 

Women, convendon of some, 4d 
Writing, inddcntuily ffi-r'iilioni.'d in 
Pitakaii, 17; pohalily n^it in liiemiy 
use, 3D4 ; no {xtaku mentHmed, 338; 
PitAkas Written IkC. 90^ 383+ 


IVintEd |iy X ud C^HUraiiLe, PbinEen lii Un- BJ^IeKty, 
Al ibe £klii]trui;|[b Pr^lL 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS Sl CO/S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 


History, Politics, Polity, Politieal Memoirs, &c —^ranimu^d. 


Dickinson^- 

PaMUaMENT DURiA'G TUB XiJVETSEiVTIf 
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£vo.^ 6<f. 


Egg'leston^—rV/^ op a 

.VaTJQXI a Hilary dI the Soufce Rlf^c 
□f the Earlitst Ertglwh SeitScfflcnt'S in 
America, i^iih SwcTal RcfcfcrtCi^ tu the Life 
a.nd Character oi the People. By Ejjw^hd 
E ooLESTOKr With S Map*, C(.Svd,^7j, 6rf_ 

Froude Qamrs A.}. 

JVfi JUfsTOJfV Of £jtuLAA'D, from the 
Fall of Wc^scy to the Defeat of the SpAniab 
Airniula;. 

Fopftl^r Editi<mm It VoIbv CtoWtl Svo,, 
3 *, &rf, 

^ SiSv£r Libmry' RdifioitL. 12 va\^ 
Cf awn UvD.^ 31^ each. 

T//£ l}/ropc£ OP CATi^£Jim£ op 

AragOjV. Crown fivo,, ^ &ir 

Tff£ SpAmYISt^n SJToxy op rifp Ajc- 
MADAr ond other Es^yia. Cr. S^no., 31. 

The Eycnsi/ ly Ireland m the 
Cshtury- 3 vole, Cr^ 8wo., 

zoi. 0^. 

JSegll^h Seamen /m the SrArrEEiYTif 

CaETUBr. Cff Svo,, 

The Council op Trent. Crown 

a?Q,^ 3 ** &/, 

Shor t Stuhieb on Grea tSob/ml-ts. 

4 ¥o1e. Cr. fivDLj, 31, 6i£ $ach. 

C^SAR i a Sketch. Gr. B%"0| 31, 6 ci\ 

Gardiner (Samuel Raw^sonp D.CX++ 
LI*,D0- 

If:sTDxy OP England, from the Ac- 
ccaiiom at I, Mf tthfi Dulhreaic of the 

Civil Waiii 1^3-10414 to volft. Crown 
&¥o.r Sjr eadi. 

A If/sTORr OP THE Great C/v/l 
1G42-4VOI1. Cr.8-m., Gi^ea^. 

A /ffSTDRy-op Ti/E Common frEALTH 

and TlfE FBOrECmSATR. I&|g-]6&e|. 
VdL L r^g-[65 z . \A'ith 14 Mapa. zri. 

VoL IL ]Gi3[-iG^ 4+ Wth 7 Maps, 
flm, air. 

IVffAT GrNroirnpx Plot ff-jis- 

With B TlhlaCratidna. Cmwn flvOi+5Jfc 


Gardiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L.^ 

LL.Prj -^Qftiitfatd^ 

CROEFtrEEL's ElACE IN J^ISJVRV, 
Fotmded 011 Sisi Lccturca ddivered in the 
UniverEEtj' of Cbdord. Cr. Bvo.^ 3J. fid. 

The Student's ^iSTuRr op Enc- 

LAND. Wth 37B mustralione. Crown 
fivo^r *w^ 

AIao in TArf£ VitlftKii, price 41. twch. 
VoL 1. a.C 4 55—A.D_ 1509- 173 tlluetra- 

tiona^ 

VnL ti. ijog-ifiBg. ^ IllDEtmliana. 

Vqt. ilL ifiS9-iB8§. log llliiJtrsLLonH^ 


Greville.— A/ournal of rits Eetons 

OF Also CeoBGE J'V., AVAU fVliJJAM IV., 
AND QUFBN VjCTDPrA^ By Cuaalxb C. h\ 
Ga.Evii.LE, Ibrmcrty Clork of the CqiindiL 
vqla., Crown Bto-^ 3L nach,. 

HARVAFP HISTORICAL BTUPIE8, 

The Suftress/on op the Apefcan 
SLa¥-B trade to tub t/NFTBD I^TArUE OP 
AA/MJUJCAt, ifijB-i&To. By W. E, B. Du 
Bois, P1 l.D, 8^'olh 7 ^. fid. 

The Contest orER the Eatipicaton 
OP TT/B Fedbral Constitution in Mass a- 
cffUJBTTS^ By S, B, HAaniNOp AAt. 

I fij. 

A Critical SrUDPOP jVu'el/p/cat/dn 
IN South Carolina* By D. F. Houstos* 
A.M. flvfl., fpj, 

JVoJIINATfONS PUR Ei.ECTIPR OpPICE 
iN TUB C/NiTEJ} STATES. By FeEDCRICK 
W. ]!)ALLLKCIBAi A,M. &V 0 ., 71 . 6 d. 

A I^fULfOF^RAPHP CP BRfTfSH AfUNf- 

CTPtL MisroPW iNa.UDiNU G/LDS AiXD 
pARU^TiliRNrAR^' RpyRESENTArFON By 
CHJLaLEs Grdsb^ Ph.D. hva» lu. 

The C/dertv and Free Soil Faeties 
IN 77 /E North B asr. By Theodosia C. 
SwiTif, Fh.D. a Vo, 71, M, 

* p* Q/Arr S'ti^uw^a nyf i* 


Hammond*—^/ iFtufAN^s Fart in 
A HEmLUT/ON. By Mra. JoWm HaVS 
Hahkomd. Crown &V0., Orf. 

Historic Towns, -Edited by E. A. 
FEEXMAH,D.C.L.,aTid Rev. Will t am Hu»T» 
M.A. With hfapH and PtanFL Crown 8vd., 
jje, fivf. eJieh. 

BhiEsL By HeU. W. HduL I Oilori. Ej 


GfljLjalE- 


Err. C. W. 


jv jni<lF-n TL-fj^ 

CriHfflltrqi. O.D. WJiKhciEef. B;|^ G. W. 

CLqielm Pwer. By Mee- Kii^hbi, DJD. 

ti^nue Buirtiwn. Vork. Rer-. Jce^h 

CnlkliEsler. B7 Bn. E. ' Rnlnt- 

CwHi Nflw Vnat. By tliEDdiiTc 

BACtttf. Ssr F.< A. Ftatans^. KooktkB. 

14^un. By Rrw W J. 1 |3i(Mtiiai lU-St) By BiJUy 

I CAlHtLade^' 
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HlstoFy, Poll tics j Polity ^ Political Mo inoiFS, &g* — 


Joyce (P, VV,, LL D.), 

A Si^osT of /rela^vu, 

Jrcmi the Eailim TiJno! Eo 1603^ Qtttvm 
ISvo^f £uf+ 

A CfflLD'S MiSTGRy OF iMELA^VIi, 
From tlHf EJirlkst Time# to the Death 
otO'ContlcIL With ppccLiUy constmeted 
Map and I&D USufitraiiont^ including 
Facsimile 'm faU colour* of bji Ellumi' 
oatiid page of the Gospel Book of Mac- 
Duicun, a,D. 55 hX Fep, flwo.^ 3 j. 6 d. 


Kaye and Maileson *— of 

THE /awjlv 1BS7-I83a. By Sir 

Jons W, KaVI and CoJone] G, B. MaL-LC- 
KON, \Y]th AnaJytical Index sod Maps and 
F 3 an&. ft voEb. Crown Svoi,, 31^ 61J, rojctu 


Macaulay (Lord], 

Tr/K £/P£ aJTI? iVORA'S OF £oRO 
jl/ 4 C^tr£Ar. * Ediohujgh ’ Editioo. 10 
voLfl. flvo„ <^r each. 

Volt L-IV. fffSTORY OF A.WijlA'ST. 

VoJs. V.-VIL Essays- AjQGRAFffiBS ^ 
lA'niAjV AViti COOE : COA'TRfHUTfO.VS 
TO A'y/oj/t's ^Quartexly Magjzifs^ 

V0I. SFEsCffSS; LaYSOF AFUIK.VT 
Eo.vs; Msiis.u.ji:ifEoi7s 
VaU. TX. and JC Tifs Lffsaxh /.bttexs 
OF Loxn Macaulays By the Ri^ht 
Hot- Sir O. O. Trcvex^va.n , Bart 
Thii Edti{(»i i> *7 raprtA i of iht Lihrmy 

Etiitiofi f}/ Lpin Macaulav's Lt/f tiNii iVerh, 
CoMfPLETE IVOFKS^ 

Cutout EditivN^ 16 voifi. Post Svo. 

£i itJ- 

Lifrmry Edition, fi to!*, dva., 5ft, 

* Edintur^k ^ Edition^ S VoJe. Bvo-^ Gj. 
each. 


Laug^ (Andre wj, 

P/CATHM THE Spy: or, The Incognito 
of Pnnc« Charles. With 6 PoftrjuiiiH 
£x'o., iHh. 

St. A.viiREiFS* With E Pktes and 

^4 lUufttrHiioni^ in the Text by T. FToD^Rr 
avD. H154. net. 


Laurie . —//fSTOFicAL Si/FyEr of 

FRB^C/iJt/AT/4.y Eoucatiojv. By S. S. 

A.M lai. 

Lecky (The Ru Hon. William E, H.) 

/I/STPXr OF ExOEA.W fF THE EfGH- 
TSEXTfi CHFtOitV^ 

Library EdUhn, 6 vol&. StX). VoIb- I. 
and 11 ., jGj. ; Vol*, III, tn 4 I\\, J&r.; 
Vola. V. [ind VL. Vols, VIL And 

VIIL.36^ 

Etiition. Esdlasd, 7 velSv 
Crown fivD., fio. each. Iheland. 5 
volflta Crown dva,, hi. eauh^ 

//iSTOA'y OF I^UROFEAF J/OAA£S 
FROM ACOUSTICS TO CHAFLEHAGA'Sr a 
volfi. Crown lGs, 

^JSTOXy OF THE ^iSE AHI? /a^FLO-- 
M\VE OF TIf£ SfIRIT OF A^ATltiFAUSH iH 
EitFoFs. 2 vok. Crown dvo., ihi. 

I^EAfOCRAcy Ajy2Y Z/eafty. a vols. 

£™.. 36J, 


JIlSTOFr OT Mi\CLAJ\rH FROM THE 

Accasstoh of Jambs the sbcohb. 

Popuiar Edition . 3 vda. Cr. 6vo„ 51. 

Siudtni'it Edifitm. a voIh. Cr, 123. 
PfopW's Edition. 4vo]«, Cr. Bvo,, ifif, 
Ccrfj'nrf EdUion. S voJji. PcHt fivo,, 4Sa. 
* EdintNrgh^Editfiin. 4 voSa. gvo., &j, 
each. 

Litrarj Eds Hon. 5 voEbe. dvo.^ 


CfIT/CAL AHP IftSTORICAE 

nTTH Lays of AjMOHLVT Eohs, etc^ in 1 
volume. 


Fnpitlisr EdiHon. Crown EvOr, ar. td. 
AtitAorUfd EditiPnr Crown 
or gTlc edges, 3J, 6rf, 

" Litrary ’ Kdifiim. With Portrait 
and 4 lEluslxaiinFiB to the * Lajis ^ Cr. 
Bvovk Jj, fiJ. 

CKmcALAxn Historical Essays, 

Etudmti EdiH^. i voL Cr. Bvo,^ 61. 

P^plf^3EdiHt^n. 3 vols. Cr. dvu,^ &j, 

■ rrr-pr/ynpi' BdHtioTi. 2 voln, Cr, gr, 

Cfthinf t Edition r 4 vok. Po&t Svo,, 44J. 

^Edin^wrgii^ Edition. 3 ^xsIbl dvo., &i, 
each. 

Litroiy Edition, 3 vdIbl gvo., 3Gr, 

Essa^-e, which may be had separately 

sewed, W. each ; cl<rth, ii. MCh. 

AdtfliCin anil VVajpok, - Rubv igd GUdmatie. 


CiwikEi'm J obnKin. 

CuoEtLtDtigiuii 

UJtEl 


_JCiry. 

WuTCD HmODeb 
Tbe Eirt of Chatbi 

Frcdcnek th* OiaL 


MUIoh iitd ManbuTcllL 
Lenl Bwao. 

LDfiCfirt 
Lert Bjnpq, and 
ip.iaFjXwe| LDOLEt DjifiMitlatl gf 

thl RefiEQFJltllHl. 


M/sceelaxeocs ^Vr/TIFGS 

P£opU '^3 KditHm. I vnl. Cr. dvo.+ 4^ 6d. 
Litrar^' Edition, a voH. 8vo.* aij. 
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History, Polities, Polity, Political Memoirs, ^LQ—coniitiutd. 


Macaulay [Lord)— j 

M ISCKL£.ASk*^QVS iVif JTi | 

ikPEEUNES AND PoSMS. 

L’riTffn tivo.^ ai. €kf. 
EdWimu 4 votk. Po<!i ^vq.^ 
S£A£€r/Lms rz/JT iVx/T/M^S OP 

Loxff jVACArLAV. Edited, with Occa¬ 
sion^ Noti», by the Ri^t Hdcu l^h Q. 0. 
Tjrt^'cJyafi, Eiart, CtOwh U™., 

MacColIp— r//i? a.vd ^//a- 

Powxxj. By ibiE Rev- Malhoij^ l^lAcCnLL, 
MuA.h Cajion atRipcin. loi, 6-/, 

Mackinnon.. -TVvr C^vrtw of JEiVC- 
lAPB ANB Scotland: a Study of 
iSTF^t^*ArIOXAL By Jli,M!t» 

M!ACJci%'Noif. Ph.D. EKaminca- in HistO(ry 
ta the Univettity of Edinbiirgh- Svc., t&s. 

May. — ThF- CONSTiTUTlONAL IfiF- 
TUFF OF Es'otAND »n 06 ihc Acpcssion 
of George ZIL By SirTlloiiAS 

Ewskine May, K.C_B. (Lotd FamborDUf^hj. 
jVtfllL Qzr 

Men vale (Charles, D. Eometiirie 

Dean of Eiy. 

/f/£TOPFOF Tf/x J^OJIfANS UNlfFX T/fE 
EMFFFSr SvoEs, Crown SvOh, jj, each. 

Ti/e J^all aP T/fE JSoAfAN /Cepupl/c: 

a ShGTTt H j^Lory of the Lost CentiiiTi" of the 
Ccwnininiiweailth, lamo., 7J. 6rf. 
CsFifEEAi. /ff^TOEV OF J^ojfE^ from 
the Foundation af Ihs CEt>' to the Fall of 
Ayguittilua, iLc, 7M’A.n, 47^1, With 3 
JWafii^, Crown ISvo, yj, fW, 

Moiltagide. — TtiE ^^eemente of 
English CopsTfrnrfONAL //istomy. By 
F, C. MontaOue, Jfcl.A. Cfown SvO-, 3f, Brf, 

Richman. — Affejyzel/. : PfrEs JJp- 
^rccBAiiy AND Pastomal /.iff m 
PiiOBSN. A SwtM: Study. By [&vi»c H. 
RlCHMANp COTfuI-CjETn^l of the United 
Stit*^ to Switrerhliid. Wth M aps. Ciowo 
Bvor, 34. 

Seebohm (FreuericJ* 

T/f£ .Ei}fn/.i^ii Village Commun/ti^ 

Eatainincd in Ita Hduliotia to the Manorid 
and Triha] SjTTtrafl, etc. With 13 Maps 
and Pieiei. S%'o.t ifii- 
T/fE Te/eal SrsTEHF iNT IValee: 
Derng Part of ati Tnqiury into the Stme- 
tUTt and Method* of TnbaJ Society, 
With 3 Maps. Evo-, lis, 

S barpe.— Lonpon and the Kingiiqm: 

a HtE-tory derived mairvEy frofp tivo Arthivea 
at rmildhaJ] in the Custody of the CorporU' 
tion of the City of LondOTi. By Hxoinalo 
R SiLuiPE, LhC.L.. Recotdi. CkrL in the 
OIEgc of the Totah Cleric of the City of 
London. 3 vdIl ior. 6d. each. 


Smith,— Cafthageandthe Caet/i- 

.fOtNfANs^ By R. Bokwobth Smjtai* M.A., 

With Maps, Ptanm tlfi. Cr. Svo.. 31. 6ff. 

Stephens. — ^ IIiSTt}Ev of the 

French PEi^Liir/ax. By 

STEmrsfft. 8 ™ Vnli^ 1 . 'and Tl. tSir 

cachr 


Stubbs.— OF TJTM i/X/VEE- 
SITY OF Duelia\ Btmi its Foimdaiion to 
the End of tho Eighteenth Ccntuiy'. By J. 
W\ SrUBiS. Bto,, izj. 6 rf. 


Suthepb^d, - - The /fiETOEV of Aus¬ 
tralia A.VB J\/si¥- Zralaap, from ifloS- 
By .AiJUtA^OEs M.A., 

and Georob S'UTUbiLLANo, M,A. Cfown 

Evo,, 2 S. 6 d, 


Taylur*— ^ Stuoenj^s Manual of 

TTfS I/ISTOEY OF LVD/A^ By CoJOhol Mea. 

fKJwa Taviow, C.S.Lt etc,. Cr, Bvo-, 7J* 

Todd. TAELIAJfENTAPy COPEEN- 

.VENT LV THE PRJTiSH C0£0?fTES^ By 

Alfiibus Todu, LL.D. Em, 30J. net. 

Wakeman and HassalL — Essafs 

iNJTeODUCTVRY TP TFfi STUDY OF EnOUSH 

Cqnstitiitjonal //isTORi'^ By Beiiident 
Menibeta of the University of Oxfoed. 
PU-tlEii by HEl^KY Offley WaicEiaAMp 
MAiH, and Ahthlik Hajs&all^ M.A. Crown 
Hvon, fij+ 


Walpole. — ///sruEy- of England 

FEO.M THE CONTLUSION OF THE CFEaT 
tVAR IN' 1815 TO 185S. By Sir SirtMLRR 
Wal^ule 4 fC.C.H. fi voIb. Crown Evo.i 
bf. each. 


Wood-Martin. — Eagan /eelanp : 

AN A RHEOLOGICAL SKE-i'CH. A Handbook 
of IriRh Pru-Chfiiitian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wqod-Marttk. M.R.LA. With 312 
Illustration*, Ctown avo., 


Wylie. — M/stoef of England 

UNDEE HEHFY fP- By J ah^ HAMn^TOff 
Wyl]R, M.A.^ one of H.M, TtnipeCtOfS of 
Schoofla, 4Vcila. Crown flvo- Vet I-* 

1404, |Q|- idr V0I, tl.+ L4iQ3'i40^, Tyj- VoL 

r 4 ci 7 .i 4 ri 4 151 . VqS. fV.* 14 J 1 -T 413 , 

3 U. 
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p^mstroag—TffxtiJ^£ANi>LF-TT£ii:s I 

OF % AuMsrjhLVii. Edited hy 

G, F, SAVAtili Ahmbthokex. Fcp. avu.H 75.6^!. 

BacoD — j>/jr Lf-ttAiXS Life OF 
j^A*itC4s^ Bac&m. iik^'LUDmr Jix ms Oc- 
CAi/OA-^i iVoFAs^ Ediwd hy JaMH^ Speu- 
DIMG. 7 titU. s™.* £4 4^. 

Bagehot- — piuca l Stuo/fs. 

liy Walte r BaOEhct . Crtiwn 8va., 31, W, 

BlackwelL — B/ofeef iiv i 

CPSXiW TlfE AIS:DI€a!. BfGFESSI&F TO 1 
ALitobiaffrapbical Skctciies. By 

Df. El-taSAHETH flLACftWELL. Cf, BvD.» 6j. 

Browti, —/Y'itii ; A 

RtX<ird of kLa Life and W^jeks. By Fcjhu M. ! 
HvF-rraK. With 45 FwlLfMfpr PSat« (aJ 
AtyiX 7 IdtisuatkinB in lie Text. 

BvOm 425. 

Bubs,— /) rAAr£:,F .IZ-rfA'i* ano 

HSF WOKF FDF Et^VCATIOF^ By AnkIH 
E. Rtolry. With 5 PurWRits and + BIue- ' 
tiation^!, Crown Bvo, 7i,6J. 

Carlyle . — THotiAJi Ca ^^ - A H i s- 

totj or hit Liit By Jakes ABTiiopre ] 

I7^^~ld35, ,;vDts, Crown yvo^, 71- 
? voSb. Cfoi™ Bvo., 7a. 

Digby. —T/fR Liff, of S/f 

Dtiisr, Jh' oiw 0/ his the 

Author of' Falklflnda.' etc. With 7 UIub* 
tiatlona, 8™., 

Duncan. — J^va'caf. By 
The E*ut. OF CASiPEtOowii, With 3 Pot- 
iraitE. HvOl^ i6j. 

HraLsmiis, — Life AsVO Lfttefs of 
Erasmus^ By JjiMKSi AriTimsT Frduiie. 
CrcmTi &VQ.p fij. 

liy the Author of 

-Tlfcfr Lifts of Sir Keite(m Dighyj^ ette 
W\ih e PortTruls and 2 other lllustfalionfi, 
^va.., LOS. 6^. 

Faraday . —as a ^is- 

COi'FFER. By JollS Tyn&ALU Cruwrt 
8 vd, 3j. 6tL 

Fo^. — BAKi.y JLfsrOFr of 
CnaRLSS James Foi. By the Rijjht Mon. 
Sir G. 0 . TpflVEXiVAPi, Bart. 

Libr^uy Fdih*mm SvD.^ liiiF 
Cabmrf Qfown Sva,, 

Halifax.- The Life amp Letters of 
S/R Gh<jfgs Sjvile, Faro.vst, Frssr 
MAFittlis OF Naufai. U^ieH i New 
Edition of hi» Worka, now for the nrat time 
tollficted and revised. By H. C. FoxchdfT. 
2 vola, BvO-^ 32s. 


Haiforci— r//^ L/ff of S/f LfEyEF 
//alfofo, Baft., G^C^FI^ M-P., F.E.Sr 
By Wit-LiAM Mune, M.D.f SvOf^ 

tlH. 6d', 

Hamilton^ — Life of S/f U iee/am 

ByR. P.GBAx^tfi. Svo, 3vab. 
15J. each. A ODEN BUM. iSva.* W. sewed. 

Harper. Aifs^voiF of JLi^go 

/AasTfI. FlASrEF, /AL?., Uie Frincijiftl of 
Jenup Collet^, Oxford, iutd for many years 
Head Maxtor of Skerbome SdiooS. By L. 
kesttK, M,A. Crown 5J. 

Havelock.- MemoifsofSie /iFMEy 
IlArsLOCk% KsVE. By JOH.^ Clakic 
MA a^n^uAM. Crtiwn hvo., 6d. 

HaweiSe — Life. By 
the Rev, H JL Hawrih. With POrDait of 
liichajx] Wagner luid 3 rilnatraticpttSF Crown 
^ 5 vo.^ 7J. 6t^- 

Holroyd.— GiFEmfOD of Mafia 

JOSi^FA fIaLF£J‘Vi} I.Liaidv SfaHif/ a/ 
AidfrUy}. Recorded in letters of a Hun- 
died Veajf Ago, from Edited 

hy J. H, AoeaML Witii 6 Poflraita, 
hvo.k lSj. 

Jackson. — ^rr^vVirH-'v^i/r yAtFSOMu 

I By Lieul.-ColFG. F. HiiNPEMoK, York and 
! LancasCef Rcgiinent. WiUl Fortrajt, Map t 
;md Plan&F 2 vola. Svf?., 4^21., 

Lejenne. — MEAfo/Fs of Barom L&^ 

/SUsVEf Aidc-de-Camp to ManJltaJs BcrthierF 
DavoiiL and OudinoL Ttaawlaled and 
Edited from the Uri^nal Ftcnch by MrA- 
AKTHoft Belt- <N. D ANVF.aH)> WiEh a 
Frefacc by M ajor-Gcntml MaurICE, C.B- 
2 vola, hv0.p 24i- 

Luther.— Z/Fi of Ltfr/iEF. By 
Julius KbafLlfa, With 63 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilftt^ of MSS. Translated 
from tbe German- Crown BvQ., yr. Ed. 

Macaulay.— Z/-Fff amp LErrEks 

OK Lqmd Macaulay- By the Right Hon- 
Sir G. 0 - TeEVELVAKp Bart. 

Edition. t vol. Cr. &V0.p *c?- 

Slud*<fKiTj EdHUm i vnL Cr- Seo., Gj. 
Qiihmi Edliiim. 2 vola. Port Svq., 121. 
^Eiilnhiiw^h' 2 veil ft, fivopi Gr, 

tack. 

Lfftrury Editi 0 H^~ 3 vola. «va.i ^lii. 

Marbot, — The Memoifs of tne 

BaSGA’ ds AfAitMOT. Translated hom tde 
, French, a vols. Crown avp..^ 71. 

Max Miiller.— r^A-c ■Spa'^. 

By the Right Hon. F. Mas Ml^ulEH. 
With pQitiait. a^'Oi xoJe Gff. 

CertTEWTB.— Hiiikal RMoUwtuwii—Liitcicy Rc^pF 

SbclUib*—R«: o*leclwni <rf KiiyiliLa—Bcasaxi- 
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Meade, — 

MfCASJH .IAV 3 tifis: States of 

CsXTNAt. d \'0 S 0 l'- 7 -fiJsJES\t : a. Kecard 

of FoEt%’--titri;e Vcara' Scnocc as Soldier^ 
f^otitkcal GJ^ccr and AudminEEtiator. By 
THaMAR Ha.vitv Tkoitj^'fDN^ D.C.L., 

KOirnsLimri Poreij^ ScacLnjy to the Gti^Tm- 
mnnl of ladiak Author D^ ^Tht Life and 
Work of Golond &h Rofaert Suidernan'. 
With Partniit, Map and IliLLstiatiDUB. 8vo„ ' 
IQS. 6 d^ net. 

Nansen.— Fj^iijr/or ^Vansf 4 v^ iS 6 i- 

13^^. By Wr Hrddger aod SobhaML. 
Roi^frek. TranRlalcd by WiuJaM AackKlL , 
With S PI^Ltea, 4B lllusEjalJonB Ju the Tuft, | 
and ^ Maps, bvo.^ 11s. 6d, | 

Newdegate. —O jtj ofi- '■ 

Ctffii KJCEf. MdXaif. By Ladv N'EwojoaTE- 
KEVk‘DEQATKt Aothor of ^ GoBBip frotti a 
MunlmcnL Roum', With h llluatralaoni 
P'amLty PortraEts. BvOl^ lar. bd. 

Place. — TfiE FfA.VU/S PC4C£^ 

1771-18^.. By GiiAJtAai M.A. 

WkLh a BOrtraiLs. 8vo.^ laj. 

Rawlinson.— /f Af^^roiE of Ma/of- 

SlA MfXET CeESW^CAIE 
S 0 Jk% A\C.S., ^.A'.S., 

FJ£.G.S,+ fir. By Geo KG E. RAWLiasoN, 
M.A.h F.RLG.ti.r Canon of Cantcrhiiry. 
Witli Fortnuts and a Map, and a Preface 
by Fie]d~M aiaha] Lord HdBUlEtd of Kan- 
d^iax, V.C. SvO., ifu. 

Reeve. — T/if Z^ajt Lettffs of 

Heahv j^EEVE^ C./Lt Late Editai of the 
* Edinbuif^h Rovrci*',’ and Regjitrar of Ltia 
Pn\y Countfl. By J, K. LAiJUHTOh% M.A. 


M em oi rs, &e. — ca/i/in ueti. 
Romaaes .— Ttts Lifk Aifn Lrtters 

OFCvBQMGRy^HX 

F,RrS. W'lLtten and Edited by bU Wefe;, 
With Pqrtfait and 3 JllusEratioiLa. Cr[>wn 
Sw., &i. 

Se^bohjlli — TheQxford Reformers 
— y^uR Erasmus asu Thomas 

MORK :: a HiEtory of their Felltiw-Wcrk. 
By raaLKERiit^ Bebuoiih. Svo.^ 141. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 
Life OF SHARFEFEAm^ J' Mau^- 
wtLL.Pji ELtxiFPH. With lliu^ationE and 
Fac-simil^. a voIl RoynJ dvrs., £1 is. 

Shakespeare’s 7 >£/a By 

JjLVEs W'^LTEi. W^Lth soo IIluBtratiGni hy 
Gkkalo E. Moira. Imp^ Bvo., 2i¥. 

Verney. —AfEMoiMs of the rFRNF.v 

FAMtiy. 

VoIl 1. & LLh FfURJRC TJfK CiFfL IF^JP. 
By FluLrtOKa PAaTHEA'OFK Ve aSEl'. With 
3B Portiaits, Woodcuts and Fan-BimLlc. 
Royal BvDli 4ZJ. 

VbL 111., /lOR/Rt; THE COMMORhVEALTM. 
[65C}-i6tio. By MAaOAJUtT iVl. Vrrmbv. 
W' Lth 10 PortJBitB, etc. Royal 3 is. 

Wakley^— Aife a no Times of 
7 }fOflfAS ^VARLEi\ Foilrnti?r ami First Hdhot 
&f ibe ■ LancMr' bTcmbtr of Parliafflenl fo* 
Fimhury, and CcKont^ for We^t Middl^aei. 
By S, SqviHF. ^piEEEOE, M-B, Cfilitab, 
With 3 Pottniits^ dvo,, iBi. 
WeLLing^oi]. — Aife of the Dure 
OF ^i^MUURGTO.W By the RtVr G. R. 
GLJ£ltAp M . A . Crown Bvo ., 3I . 6rl . 

Wills.— ir. 6*. U'/LLS^ Dramatist 

ASoPdfyiSR- By Fhfewa^ Wills. With 
Fhotugiavure Partrait. dvo,^ loj. 6 d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies. &e. 


Arnol d. a no Aanus^ By Si r 

Er>^'lS AjiNDLn . With 71 Blngtrattona . 

Crown SvD ,^ jj . bdr 

Baker {Stu S. W.V 

Right Years rn Ceflon- With 6 

niu«tfalLon fL Crovm Bvo., yi. 6 d. 

The Rifle and the IfouNiJ IN 
CevLON. W^lib f* IlLuhtratlonK. Ctowti 

8 wO., 3 Jfr 6 rfr 

Ball.— Tnf .'fi.pi.vR GufOE.. By the 

late JoHs B.^L, F.R.S., etc. A Mew Edi¬ 
tion, ReconEtiuEtEd and RcvtMd. On behalf 
of the Alpine Club, by W, A. B. Cool.lWlE. 
Vol. L, Toe Western Alps; the Alpine 
Region;, South of the Rhone Valley, from 
ihe Col de Tenda tn the Shnplon Pass. 
With 3 New and Reviued Mapa^ Crown 
BVd., LU. tict. 

Vol. IK Tim VFNT-RAt, AlpSi t^QRTF OF 
TffE Rrorp alley, from teeSimplon 
Pass to thk Aojgjt P.iLLffF. f In prif*. 


Bent. — The Ruinrh Cities of Ma- 

SUONALANO ; being a KecEird of Excai'atLon 
and EEploration In e%i. By J. TiittOOOHE. 
Bekt, With T17 IhuaUalions. Crown 
Bvo,^ 3s. ed. 

Bicknell, — Travel and Aduf-nture 
INNonrtiERNQtjEFNSLAim. Bv Awtkub 
C. Bickn^ll. "With 2^ PLat&i and aa II 
traiioiiA in she ToiC Evoi, 151+ 

Brassey.— Fofacss and Teauels 

OF Lord Nrassfv, A'C^u 1S62- 

Atrangod and Edited by Captain E* 
EaaoLKV-WiLMOT. 1 volj, Ct. 8vO., loi. 
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Xfs^vgI B^nd AdvGotiirG, tlio Colon i 0 s^ &o.— 


; 

£LBF}^.v 

and &G 
fHi. 

^ IIJus. 


Br^sey (thil late Lady). 

A I'oyME /J\f Tff E * 

I/OME o.v rjiM OcsAj\r e0h 
J/flAWj. 

Cabtrrtt E 4 i^hn. Wltli Map 
IllLiB-trationi. Crown 8 yo., js. 

■ Liirir^ ^ iLli 

trationPr Cnmo Hvo,, 3J, 6rf. 

Eihtiim. WEtli fio Utuft^atkiinL 

i tCL, ^ Ecwcd* ij* cloth. 

Edition. With 37 llIustracforiE- 
Kcp.p it. cIdeJi, or 3J, whitE pafcTirncnL 
5M3///Ar^ av the jSast. 

CiifiiJiEf' ErfiViOTi. Wstti 'i Maps-and it4 
liluSitralJaTi^. Crnwn 
Po/^iiUr Kdttfom. Tp\1th toj Uiustratioafir 
4tQL^ fiif. Mwed, TL clothj 

Ia- T/fs Tkaliss, TJtF. Tkarics, aitd 

THE ‘ Jf OASlAH FOSTISS ', 

CitfernL-t Ediiim. With Map and aao 
niustTatloLim Crown Bv^,, yj. 6J^ 
PofMlor Ediihu. With EllustraEions. 
4tD.^ &f. 11. cbth- 

TffE££ VoW tCRS m THE ^ 

EapuEar Ed. With 34G IlLnit, 

Browning , —A iVANi^REim;^ \ 

fy If uxt 2 Am\ Ry H. Ej_i_ty RaawNiJHo. 
With Map and 20 lllufitratioiifl. Qwwn Svd., I 

i 

ChurclinL — The Sjttxy of the ' 

Fjtii.fi Foacs, 1897. By ‘ 
W].vsTnK SriiKt:i£H Churchill, Lieui., 4ih 
QtiEe;ji'a Own Husa^uji, With & Maps and 
Htann. Crown Hvo,, 71, 6 d. | 

Froude (James A.). I 

or England and her Col- ^ 

onics^ WTth ^ lUdiitiaEtortH. Crown 0vo.+ 
htKirdst cEoth. 

’Siivtr Lihrai^v^* Ediiwn^ Crnu-n 0vtt, . 
ii. Ekf. " ! 

The /x the fVE^T/xPiEE : 

flPFi [he Bow at Uiyawa. With g IJlu-ntr*- | 
tionstr Crown Sva^ 31 . hoaidsf ji. cloth, 

Howitt— T/EiTE TO Ee.haeeaei.e 
i?£.fCffS'H Old HaJia, Battle-Fi^ldl, Scrnc^n 
iUUBtratjve or SEriklng F[ifl.^ge7i in English 
H istory and Poetrj^ Ey WillEAM H ovvi tt. 
With 80 TllujitFaElana, Crown 8vo,. 31. firf. 

Knight (E. F.J. 

The Cezhse or the ^ A z-krte ' *■ the 
NafTBtive or a Search for Trcajiure r?n the 
ncBcrt tnland of TrEnidaiL With a Maps 
and aj I llu ntratLons. Crown Svo^t 3J- tdr 

IVheee Three ^mfiees a 

Natmtivo of Recent Travel in Kashmir^ 
Western TiCwt, BaJtistan^ LHl±all^ OU^t, 
EMid the adJoidEtlR ConntncB. With a 
M Bp and 54 ITIusbratzdnE. Cr. Svo. ^ js. 6d- 


Knight (E. F.'F=cotiiInsii^L 
The *J^a£cox' ox the I^alt/c ' a 
-frpjn Lotldon to Copeo hjigcn in 
a Three-Toajoer, With jo FuS-page 
liliiHlfationL Cfown Svo., JJ, (Srf. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B,C. 1887 : 

^ Eahele ty Hr/tish Co££WSiAr liyJ^A. 
Lhcs and W. J, CnJlTtanuciL With Map 
and 75 UloHtratjfwm, Crown Bvolt 31^ 6J. 

Macdonald, -TheGoleCoastzTast 

Prs^exTe By tiHqsQTE MAL-no?i-ALn+ 
Director of Education and H.M, InapecEor 
of Schools for the Gold Coar^t Colony andl 
the Protectorate, W'ith llluftlrationa. 

Max Muller^ — Letters from Cox- 

sTAXriMM*^. Hy Mri. Mas MuLLHfe. 
With T3 ViewB of Constantinople and the 
nEighboyrhood. Crown Svo,.^ fii^^ 

Nansen (FEiBtjoF)^ 

TriE T/jsst Ce&ss/xz; of Gserx- 

irAXO. With 14j nioEtralzonBi a4ld a Map, 
Cro^iTi Bvo.4 31, 

EsxmoLiFE. With 31 lllustraiiofisi. 

0Vo,K i6j. 

OliMtr.— C rags axh Craters : 
fLsjKibleE in the HLand of Reunion. By 
Welltam DunLKv Oliveh, M.A, With 
27 llSuiEtradona and a Map, Cr Svg., 6f. 

Smith. - C/HAfR/XU /X THE ^R/TJSH 

/SLRS. % W. P. HAajTTSTT SMlTa, With 
IllaHtjfltEon* by Euja Cahk, and NumerotuE 
Plana, 

Part I, ExGL.iXli. rfimo,, 3f. 

Part II. H^ales AHO /rslaXD. i&nwi.+ 
34. Gif, 

Part III. SCOTLAXI?. [/n ^fparalitM, 

Stephen, — The PL.Ar-GEOumf of 

LOfnyFE (The Aipii;L By Leslie Stb- 
I-KEA-. with 4 llluatralion'a, Csa\vn ftvo,, 
Gi. nMl, 

TJIJtEE /.V NOE iVA K By Two 
of Them. IVith b Map and 59 llluRirationa. 
Crown 3 va.. zj. Ijoardn. or. &/. cloth. 

Tyndall , — The Geacieks of the 

AlFst heifig a Narratn^s of EMCursiona 
and AflcetltS, An Account ol ihc Drimn 
and Phenomena nf OlarnEfiE, and an Kk- 
posfciEon of the Physical Principles towhioli 
they- UTE related. By JotJ^- Tvmoall^ 
P.lLS, With 6 IIILtttra.lsnn8. Cro^vn lSvav^ 

Gf. &f. ncL 

ViviaiL — Serf/A ; the Poor Man's 
PaLradtse, By JIbroeht VrviAh’, M.A*^ 
DfficEf oi the Ruyal Order of ToJeovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Ale^r- 
ander, Bm, 
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Veterinapj 
Steel (Jobs Hkmrv, F.R.C.V.S.. 

A.V.P.k iaLc ProfcH 4 isr of Vcttriti- 
airy Science StmI Principai of ilombay 
Vti^rLnary CoHejft- 

A TsMATfSF 4>jy TH£ DISEASES OE 

TAE Daoi being & Mjuiufi! of Canine 
Patbolog>'. Especially adap^etl for the use 
of Viftefinaiy PratUtioncTii and. .Sttudents, 
88 LlJnEtralions. Svo,. im. hd. 

A Tseatise T/f£ Diseases of 

THIS bting m MahuaS of HtF'-ioe 

Pathology, EspeemUy Jiilapted for tht 
L15C of Voteriniuy t^attitioncri and 
StnJcnSik With 2 Pli^lcs and 117 
^Voodcuilv, Sva., l^Jr 
A TREATfSE OS TME D/SEASES OF 
TNK SflElzFj beittg a Manual of tKlnc 
PflthoJog^^ for the aao of Veterirtary Prac- 
titioficra and StudEnta. With Colouicd 
Platt and k WfHidcuU* &V0,, laJ- 
OuTEmES OF AsA Tosir : a 

Manual iht nic of Veterinary Stodetlts 
in the Dhueciine HoOnl. Cf- Svo., 7*. fid* 


Medicine, &g. 

Fi tspwy^r^fii- — Uo eses j? 
StaEI^S- By M aJor-Gcuerol Sir F. t m- 
WYORAM^ Halt. With 5h pages of Iltsaatra- 
tiem^ K™., M- fid. net. 

Schreiner- — T/is: AstioSA Goat 

(publiBhed under the auspices of tho ^oth 
Africa Ajifjota Goat Bre^crB-' Alf^ociiition) ^ 
arid a Paper cm the OMfich ircpriFUed from 

(he Zfloiugiji for March, Wkh afi 

lllUAtratLonhv By S. C^ CmOMwattilir 
Sen HEINE ft. Kvo.^ lor. fii/r 

* Stonehenge/ — The ^ 

AE.U,m J.Vff Bv ' Stonh- 

IIENOT?'. With 7S Wood Engtav^ngB. 
ISVD., 71, fid. 

Youatt i WiLJ-iASflh 

Tff£ /ioESEn RevStied and HnJarged 
by W. Watsomk MnR^C-V.S. W'Lth ga 
Wood Engraifinga, Svo,r 7 ^' 

The Don. Revised and Enlarged, 

W'ith W'ood Engravingfi. Bvo., fu- 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited liy HIS GRACE THE DL'KE OE BEAUl'ORT, K.G., and A. E. T- WATSON. 

doinplrte in 5# Volurnes, Cfriwn Svit-. Price tOI. BJ. each Valcmi:, Cloth. 

' * Tkf tWamrJ oiio istntd half-honml (H Lmtkir, nfJfA silt l«f- Thf /rit/ fa- W h-iJ 

from all 


ARCHER y. By C. J, Lhkgmas and | 

Cob H. WaLHu!S|;>. WithGontribatiorifc by 

LeoIL Viscount UilLoX, utc. With J 
1 Maps, aj Pktiis and 17 J Illueirations in 
the Tc-rtr Crown 8^0.+ loj^ frif* 

ATHLETICS. By MoyTAOt'E | 

Wilh Plates and lUua- 
trntionK in the Teset Crown 8vo., tga. firfe I 

BIG GAAfE SHOOTING^ By 

Clive FmLLl?P*-WVjt,LEv, 

Vole I. AFIUCA Aat erica. 

With ContrihutianH by SEf Samuel WV 
Baeeh, W. C. OsWELle, F- tl- Butovs, 
^Lc. With ao P 1 atc& and J7 ElluBtrataUrtS 
in the Tcitf L'town 8vo„ iiw. M. 

Vol, n. EUROPE, .^SIA, AXn THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. \V\ 0 \ Contribu- 
tiona by Licut.-Colotuil K. HliBER 
PekCV, 'Major Al.OtRNfj^r C. Hhber 
fyHCV, ett With 17 Ptalcii and 56 Jliufi.- 
trabOltB in che Tut. Cr. £vO., tCd. 

BILLIABDS By M ajor W . B kOAo- 
ronx, R,E. Whth Contributionh fcy A. 11 . 
Bovn, DnrofttW. J. ForDk ett. 

With tl ^9 Illustrations in the Tc^e^ 

and tnimwoits DLnfirams. Cf, 8 vo.t 


COUA'SI.yG A HD EALCOHRV. 
By llrtflUlKO Cn* and the HoH- GtKAleP 
LABLEEet-F-R^ With 20 PlatR! pnd 56 lllus** 
iralion^i in the TctU Ciuwn fivo.^ loj, 

CRICA'ET. By A. G. Steel and 

t 3 i* Hon. R. LYTTEt-TON^ W'nh Con- 
^fbutions by AmdrEI^' Lano^ W. G, Ghach, 
F. Gale, etc. With I5 PIfttM and 5a TTSufi- 
trations in tliE TcKt^ CfOW^n 8vo., iCJi, fwfp^ 

C VCL/JVG. By the Earl of Alhe^ 
iiAMLE wid G. Lacy HiLLififte With 19 
Ptatedt and 44 ISki^tratianfl in the Text. 
Crown Hvo..^ loi. friJ^ 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Ghovr, 

F,R.G.S, Witit UontribatinnK by MiSR 
MiDDLETOPe^ The lion. Mt*. ARMYTAiiE, 
etc. WIbH Musical ExAmple«n 3 ® FulE- 
page Plate* and 93 llluBtraijons in the Text. 
Crown Bvo.^ los. fiif. 

DRIT/NG. By 1 lis Grace the Dl-ke 

of BlAUFCxt, K.G. With Contribueionsby 
I A. fL T. Waxsos the EaJcL OK Osrlow\ 
cic. with la Pljitca and 54 Illui*tjalLDn& 
I in tlK Tisit. Cron,™ 5 vo., lOf- 
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THE badminton 

FE^yc/ATG, BOX/NG, AND 

WRESTLING, by Wai.t^M 11 . PtiLLocBL^ 

F. C. GktPVR, t;. Fkevost, E, B. MtTCHtLL, 
and Walter AiHi^THUNa, With i H Pluus 
anil J4 IMusL in eHb Text, Cr. Svts., loj, 

By 1-L Chol.moktielev= 

Ftsnnell 

VoL I. iiALMON AiNp TROLTT. With 

ContribuLtcimi by 11. R. Fftic^cis, 

Jen EX K Tii^HEaxt, tt<, With q PlaieB 
And numetiYua [UuBirations of Tflcklt^ 
etc. Crown isvo.^ loi-, fal. 

Vol. IL PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. W'tch Contji but iona by the 

MABQtnfl or Excteh, WiLLlAht SF.stnH, 

G. CHEiflTNi'Hlia Uavijs, etc. Wilh 

7 4nd nuratrnns riluE>UAlLQnj^ i>f 

TflcMer etc. Crowm Hv'o.p loj. bn/. 

/>VOTB-iLL- By M okta«.-> t ; f She ah- 

[Jnl/r./!.ir 4 iN'i?rd. 

(J OL F. 13y H or ,sc b G . H ljtcii i n s<o n. 

With Contrihutionis by the llL Hqn, A, J. 
Ba I , poy A. M. P., SFr WALTtK SiMi-sox; Bart. , 
Andhew i.Axp, eic. With j> ¥\Mt^ iind jf 
flluBtnitioiiL in the Text. LT. Bvo,, im. fx/. 

iri/N/VA G. 13 y His Oi flce the Dl kh 

ul- D E AUFii R1, KiG., njid M owraav M QK KIH . 

\Vnh ContrfhntJOTifl by lHd Kabi, or SuptuLK, 

AXu HcnKgJriltis, RbV. E, Ih DaVIEKh 

G. II. I.omomaw^ etc, With 5 Platen and 54 
IJjufiifq tion n in the Text- Cr- RvOrp ttXtr 6«J. 

JfaG^A^T. 4 /JV£FF/XG\ By C. F. 
[>Exi, Wilh CantiiUtiliu'il a bv Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. FjtRAHnRf-n, C. E. 
MATTidEWa, etc. With PSatwl And 35 
DIUBtratioriE- in the TuC Cf» ivi. fjd. 

FO£ 7 £y OF SF 0 F 7 ' 

Selected by Httfj.EV Feeil With a 
Chapter on ClAss&ica] AIIusiotir to Sport hy 
Axdhew [ 4M0, Hjid a Specini Fretice to 
tht BAOMTNTf^N LIBRAKV by A. £. T, 
Watsor. With jl Platea and 74 llluacra- 
tiona in the Text. Crown Kvo., hm. fiJ. 

JtAC/jVG AA’D Sr£EP/.E-C//AS- 

iNG. By the EaxL oe SL’ffolk asd 
BE axuiitan, W. G. ChavEn, the Hoii. F. 
LawlkYp .Aktiiub CovEstrv, and A. E. T. 
WATAONr VV^ith FronLiapLcce and 56 IHua- 
triUionti in the Text. Crown Kto., iol td. 

HIDING A ND POL 0 , By C a piai n 

RuHEkr %Vejk, The Pur-e of Dcaitkoxt, 
The Eakl of Suffolk AXrs DEXiLaidiAE, 
The FakL of O-NHI.ow. etc- W'lth jH 
PlAEet^ and 41 lUiibtTAtioti-'^ in the Text, 1 
CfOXvn Svo.p icu. 6rf, 


LIBRARY — coHiinitt'ii. 

HOlilNG. By R. P. p, RewF. and 

C. M. Pitmas. With ChapterE on SieerinR 
by C. P, StwncoT.D and F. C. Btoc ; Met- 
ropolitAn RmvLtig by S. Le P[,aXc ^ 

and oas PU N TIX G l?y P. W. a<|tJ I he . With’ 
73 Ilht^trationsi. Crown Hvo,, lai. Qd. 

SFA F/S///NG. By John Bickeh- 

RVKUp Sit H, W. Gorl-Ddoth, Alifhel 
C, H.AHki.^wTiRTu, and \\\ Semor. With 
22 F^l'pa^e PIfttcH ajid 175. lUuBtri^tinnE in 
the TeacL Ctown M-vn,, toj. 6d, 

snoot/vg. 

Vq], I, FIELD AND COV^PIRT. By Loho 
WAtfltXUMAM 4inil sir R.^i.c'ii Pavtcr- 
GAttWEY^ Dait, With ContribLittcmh^ by 
the Hon. GiLRAt-H LAacELLR^ and A. l'- 
STtiAr«T-WokTLRTr With rj PLates and 
^4 SlUifitL tn the Text. L'f., ftva., toi. fijh 
VaL TI. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
LnjtJi W^LBrNCHAia arid Sir Rai.rei Payxe- 
GAtt-W'tV, Bart, With Conu rbutitHU by 
Li^kti L,0VAt and Lord Chahi.h.s T.^KSxqx 
Rekh. VVith b Plate*! and 57 filuntraidDni, 
In the Text. Crown Ri-o,, loj firf 

SATAUA^, Cl/FLAVG, TOFOG- 

CfANING. By J. M. Heathcute, C. G. 
Tbbuutt, T, Makwell Witham, Rtn^, 
JOJI-N Kekb, OiTMoxti Hare, Huxhv A. 
Buck, etc. With ti PJatca and ^7^ UJuh- 
trationB in the Tijnt, Crowni SvfF,^ tos, 6d. 

SiV/ AIMING- Bt Akcbiiij^lp Sjn- 

cLAiH and \ Villi AM He\hy. lion. Seci.tpf the 

Life‘Savin jj Society. With 13 Piaxee an d !□& 
ItlnstratiDns in the Text^ Cr. bvo., itu. 

TENN/S, lAlVN TENJV/S, 

RAL'KET^^ AND FIVES- By J. M. and 
C. G. HEATHtruTJiK E. o. Pl.SVnELL-BoU- 
Y'EHiE,and ArC. AtXGLK. WtJi Concrihuttonn 
by ihe Hon. .A. LvttELTOH, W. EJ. Mae- 
sir ALL, .\1i^^ r. Drjlir etc. With 12 PlaLeaimd 
dj IllEtBtfations in the Tcxl Cr, Svu. ^ loi. fid. 

VAC/fTING. 

Vol I. CRUISING, CONS'I'RUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES. FITTING-OUTh bh;. Ry Sir 
Er;WAkll SULLtvAx, Bart., The £aiIl OK 
PkmuiiciKL, Lord Braese^Y. R.C.E., C, 
E. Sbth-Smith, C.B„ G. L. Watson, R. 
T- Peitcjiett, E. IL Ksjcut r, etc. With 
3 t PJatetiand 33 liJoatratiOns in the Text. 
Cfov™ 8vo., 101. Sd. 

Vol, IT. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT¬ 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R, T- PfclTLilETT, Thi^ MAlrtioiJi of 
D uFFrais ano AVAp JC.P,, THE Earl of 
O vsT.ow, MoFEHRAia, etc. Wth 

IS PSateit ^nd ibo llluBtraibnE in the 
Te*t, Cfow-n Svo.H lOj, fiiL 
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Sport and Pastime— ^ortiinmd, 

FUR, FEATHER. AND FIN SERIES. 

by A. E. T. WAT&Dtf. 

Clown irrlte 51+ each Volumo* dnEh. 

* ‘ Tkf TiififlWfJ art mho htUfJ ki^f-itoitud in Uaik^r, Bfith giti ia^- catr hr had 

* frem otl Bo&kidlmn 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural Hit- 

tijry, by the Rev. H. A. Macphe jacN; 
SbooiLn^p by A. J. Stuart-Wortlev ; 
Codkery-T b>* <jEnRe£ SAlPfTSHOitY^ With > 
11 inwriTatt<jf5ii and vuiout PiagraniE in 
the Te^t. Crown Svn., 5J. 
THEGROV&E. Natural History, by 
tbc Rifv. H. Ad M ACPKfiLk 4 D?^; Shpodn^^ 
^ A^ J. STUART WaaTLKY^ Cookcrj% by 
Geo KciE SAJTHTfifluav. With 13 Tllu hU^ tons 
and YartJJus Pia^T^jrm in ibe Text. Crown 
hvur. 3^. 

THEPHEASAHT N atiual Histo ry, 

by tliE iLcv. H. A. M«{;rHi.KaoH ; S^haoting. 
by A- J. STiJAJit-WORT£EV; Cnoker)', by 
.Acexazvdeh tsjJES Shaku, With 10 Dlue- 
LratloiiE and varienjj DiagraniEj ClOwn 

^VD.., jl. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by 

ibf I{«V, H. A. JUACl-lieeSD)); t^hewtinB, 

by the Horir Geralu Lascrtves \ Cchiitbiti^, 
fay Chare.es RlcllAJU^BCi^ ^ HnntinEy by J. 
fL GiaaoKE and G. Up I,o?iQMAif ’ Coofcciy, 
bv Cot. Ke.sSEY Hfrheht. With Q 
ILluscratiDat. Crown SvOp ^j. 


RED Natural Hlsto^. by 

th* Rev. H. A. MAEPlllLRaos : Deer Stalk¬ 
ing, by Camerdk of LcCTfiEL i Stag 
Hunting, hy ViBcounl RaHisGTnJf; 
CookcjT, by ALEiAMURR SnjiirD. 

Wiiii 10 llluJURtions. Crown 

r^£ SAlMOJV: By the Hon. A. E. 

GATHORNE-HAJtDV. With Chaptcrt M the 
Law of Salmon Fiihing by CljlUD DE}uaLA 5 
PiLNNAJffT; Cookcri ^ by Al.E 3 tA 4 fDCR InXES 

SllAJfO. With & IlliuualianEb Cr. fiirTt., 

T//E TROUT^ By the Marquess 
or GransV. With Chanrcfsi on the Breed¬ 
ing of Trout by Col. H. CimTAKtiE l and 
Cookesry, by Alkxakubr Isne^i SllAND. 
With 12 lHu^tratinns. Crewn Bvuui gj. 

IHE RABBIT. By J. E. Hartino, 

etc. With lUysltatjong. [Jr a#™. 

IV/ZDEOtVD By the Hon. John 
Scott MonTAOU, etc. WUb LUustrationfr, 
ctt;;. [Jn 


Andre. — Coixjjr^A Sjl^e^tch- 

^003 l. CompriBing no. FcecnlrEc CnllcCtiois 
nt ScribhtE»b and Scratches fonnd in diauied 
Lockerf- and swept up in the Pavilion, to- 
geihtrr with TiUrtdry' Alicr-Dinnci Sayinge 
of the ColoneL By R, Wmi HertH 

Golf Club. Oblong 410.^ oi. btC 

BA DMIJVTOaY ma ga ^ia-e 

iTiiSi OF Sfcrts AJSTD^ Edited 
by Atfreu E, T. Wateqs ("^ Rapier ”)■ 
Wllh nameroUA IhustratianE, Price 14^ 
montbly. 

Vok, 1 ,.VL fij, each, 

DEAD SDOT{Thk): or, Sportsman'c 
Complete Gaidc.. Being a Trcaii^ cm tlie Um 
of the Gsm, with RndiniEtitaty and Rntshing 
Le«hons in the Art of Shootang Giunc of ah 
kinds. Alho GAme-drh-ing;, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-RbootlEig^ Dog^brNking, etc. By 
Maai^SKAX. with numcrow^ lUL4iiUrations. 
Ctown SVO.P loi. W* 


¥Mls—C/f£SJ Sfaaks ; or. Short and 
Bright GamcE of CheB 4 > Collected and 
Arranged by J, H. EleiSt M, A. livo.p 41, dd- 

Folkard. — T//e fV/L£hFon-/rEfi :: A 

Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and Modetn, 
detiCriptivE nlfio of Decoyif and Efaght-pondfl, 
Wild^fowl Shooting, Gurtiung-punta, Shcwt. 
bng-yacht6, etc. Also Fowling in tbe Fens 
and in Foreign Countfiest Rock-fcnwltng, 
etc., etL, by IL C. Foi^eard,^ With 13 Cn- 
gfAvingfl on Steel, and Mveral W-OOdCUtfi. 
hvoi^ lar. &ij. 

Ford.— Tf/£ TjfEunv a™ Rfalt/ce 

OF AFC^Fm\ By Horaur Forb. New 
lEdition, thtxroagbly RcvIshI and Re-Wtitten 
fay W\ Butt, MjA. With a Freface by C- 
J. Lonohan, M-A- Bvo.+ t+i, 

FranciSk —^.^tWA't^jV Ajcglj.ng: ot^ 
Trefttise Oil the Art of Fibbing in evEiy 
Branch; kicludingliiLl IlliiMi'at.ed List of Sal¬ 
mon FUm. By FkA.ncis Frano*. With Poi- 
tialt and CoinLircd Plates- Crown Bvo., igi 
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Spopt and Pastime —cotUinucdL 


Gibson.— cpa' Crooked 

li^ the Nisttr HajcAY With 

CoTitribaticHi^ hy F. DE 0 . Stbie^akd smd 
^ Lauy-Tdbooanser'. With 4rj lUiiMtta- 
ticHiB. Crown ^vcPr, tw. 

Grahajti. — Couktkv Pastimes for 
Bovs. By P. ANDEB^>;e Oka^HajA. With 
351 ZlluBtrallomi fr^m Drawiiij^ and 
Flicao^^hfl. Crown 8vo.p 3J. eJ. 

Lau^. — Am;lims SKET^yfES. By 
Andrew L^no. With 20 Itlu^tralmna. 
Crown Bvo^p Jl. 6(f. 

LilHe.— CKOQi^jrr: its Historj', Eules 
ao>d Berets. Bv Am. tn us Lcli-ce. Cham pijon. 
Grand National CroquctClDb, rii?:!; Wmntr 
of ‘AEl-CotncfH' ChampianRhlp/ 
atDOCi With 4 FolL-page Illnatralion^ 

by Lociek Daves, 15 Illusi^iiiiDnEt In tJu 
Tt:3ct, And 27 DiogrAma. Crown gvo„ 

Lotlglrian^ — Chess Ofemijvcs. By ■ 
Fee DE KICK W. Ijosqma^. Fcp. £yo. p u. 

Madden. — T/fs Diarv of A/astee 

fFlLUAM^ t a Stady of 

and of Etirabctlian Sporty By the Right 
Han. D. H. \Iadoek, yEoS'Ch-^ncelior of the 
UniiwBiity of Dublin. Slo,^ 16^4 

Masitelyne. --Shaafs akdPlats: a | 
Complete RevelAiion of the Secrcta ol [ 
Chencing Rt Gsmea of Chance and Skill. By 1 
JowN Nevie bUsEr.LYirfi, of the Egyptian 
HaIL W'ith &3 nioi^ationEr CrEn^n bvo.r 6^. 

Mofifat^ — CE/CKS 7 i'CRiCA''Fr; Rhvmea 
and parDdies. Bv DoLiOLAs MaFTAx^ with 
Frontjipicce by Sit Fmanb Looewooo, O-C-i 
M.P., nnd 53 UltLJVtmiionfc by the Aa^or. 
Crown Svo, w. td. 

Park . — The Game of Golf. By 
WiLLiAii FajiMj Jim.^ Chnmpion Golfer, 
With 17 f-'lalw and ih TS]uj;ira« 
tions in the Text. Crown 8 vO„ 74^ 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.), 

Asttsxs to Vorjifo StfiKfT&gs fFirst 

Serieel. On tJio Chnice and uu of a Gun- 
’W.lth i J Tliufltrations. CrowTi &vOr, 71^ fid. 

LeT^ERSTO yh{IJifoSM£)OT£RS{S€CCind ■: 
Serie3i.lr On the Productji/ii, i 

and killing of Game. Wib PErecliona 
in Shooting Wood-PigirtOM and Brealzing. 
In R«trievetii4 With PortrjuL and 103 I 
JUtsmrotionji- Crown fivn,, im, fi<f, | 


Payne-GalLwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.) 

- CiMtiitHfii. 

IrETTERS TO SCOOTERS ^ 

(Third SericH.) Compiisrng a Short 
Natural HEstoiy of the WTldfowl that 
arc Hftre Or Comnion to the UritJsii 
IshEnds, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 3 oa lUualTationfl. Crawn 
SvD.. iflr, 

Pole fWlLLlAM), 

T/fF. 7 ^si}fti'orrff£ tifonEXJf Sc/Ffi- 
T/Fic Game of iFuisr. Fcp. 8 vOw^ ar. 

TnePi'Olutjomof IVh/st: a. Study of 
the Progressive Change^ which the Gome 
has und^gOne. Cr. dvo^, 3*, fkfr 

Proctor*— jSTcjIP- txi Plaf 
V 7 TH TUB Laws amo £t:quett£ of 
W/ffST- By RicuAJiD A. Faocroi. Crown 
Rvo.r (kf. 

RibblesdaJe.— Tbk QifSEi/sIfoHKDs 

AXO STd(hMOXTIXG BeCOLLECTJOMS^ By 
LdMO RinDLE:EiJJu.R, MaKttr of the Enck- 
houndj, With rntrodnetory 

Chapter on the Hereditary Mastership by 
E. BujOEowa. With ^ Haie^ and 35 ijiLk)i' 
tradons in the Text. £vo^ 

Ronalds.— The Plf-P/smea's Petp-- 

MOLOGT^ By Ai_FEEn RoN'AE.nsv With ao 
coloured Flaics. Svej., 

Thompson and Cannan. IfAii-p- 

ix-PAFD Figure ^ea tixg. By Nor clijt ifx 
G. Thomrsds and F, Lavra CaNNaJS^ 
Membcra of the Skating Cloh, With an 
IntroAuotion by' Captain J* H. Thomsom^ 
RA- \Vith iilusEjaliona and Pia^aniR, 
ifiEna., 6 i. 


WatSO-n.— Pac/fg AMD ^Cmasixc: a 
CoUection of Sporting Slode«. By ALmitfi 
E. T. Watsan, Editor of the * BiidmintoQ 
Ma^^ine\ With 16 Plates and 36 lllus- 
trmtiona in the Text, Crown Svo^ yr. brJ- 

WilcDCks. — Tf/e Sea P>SM£EArAM: 

Comirriaing the Chief Meihndft of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the BrilE5h and other SeaSp 
and Renwka on Nets. BoatH, arid Boating. 
By J4 C* WiLCQEix^ lllii&traied. Cr.avo^or. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHBTOkIC, PSYCHOLOGY, frC. 


Abbott,— E/r^Afs.vTs €>a‘ Logic. 
Hy T. K. AdbotTp B.D. izmo., 

Aristotle. 

Tj^I£^ Greek Text , Illustrated 

with Bssaky and Notisa^ Hy Sei ALEJtAN- 
UTLW CFaA^^T^ Bart, 2 vqlj. hva., j2t, 
EyrxoifUCTioy tv Ax/stotl^.^ 
MTjUJCS- Bw>JcaI--IV. i'Eeh^ X, 
in an Append^}-. With a cdnlttiittpus 
Analyuia And P^Crtes. By the Rtv. E_ 
Moi&J«£k D,Dr Cfown Hvo. Idj. 6 d. 

Bacon (FrancisJp 
Co!ifFi.ST£ IFoxxs* Edited by L. 

ELLrh, JaUEA Spepdinq and D. D, i 
Heati 4 . 7 wola, Svo., jf j tti. 
Lettxxs- Ay^DLfFX^ includiniy all hiE? 
EKcasionat Wprlti* Edited by James 
S?EDOET< 0. 7 ¥£sla. J 3 vo., j^4 41. 

Tjie Ess a vs : with Ann otui ion »- By 

Ricihamd WhaTE[.T, D.D- icit. -61 f. 

T/fx Essais: with Notes. 15 y F. 

Stqrr and C. H, G [Tifw>x. Cr. Hvo, 31. 
T/fE EsSftrs^ with IntrcKluction^ 
NpUai, and IndcK. By E,A. Abbott, D.D. 
iVola. P"cp. SvD.^ 63. TheTc^it and lnd«t 
only, wilhout Irtrcjdactivn add Xotes, in 
One Volume. F^. 

Bain (Al£xanprii)u 
A/e.ytal Sc/E^Er Cr* Bvc-^ 6*?. 6 if. 
Moeal Sc/emts, Cr. fevo., 4J. 6ri. 

Tkfi #w^^ B'orAj at mn tu had in 

vulpitnf, prirt loi. bd. 

Senses a urn TfixLyrExLEcr. Svo -,15s. 
EJtfOTiomiAjri} tM£ li'iLl.- 8 vd., 15^- 
LoG/Ct EEJfiFCTiys Aiv^n AYm^^rn^E, 
raft I, 41^ Pait li. di. 

PXACTfCA £ Ess A C r, 8 VO. I 2S. 

Baldwin. — Tr/x E/.emea'ts of Ejt- 

PasJrosy CoysrM(fcriits\ Bv Dr. CHAiuiEi 
SiLUC!^ BaLDWIM, InstFuttOf tn RhctuTic in 
Yale UniveTEilyr 

Bray. — T/fX PfirLosarJ/y of Necxs- 

StTT: OT, Law in Mind U in Matter, By 
ChAKLEE Bi^v. Crnwri Svd., 51. 

Crosier (Johm Bf-attie). 
CiviLisJTtojv Ajv'n PxtiO^ESs: being 
the OolilincE of a New Siy KWm of F’olitiEal, 
RciEgkms and Social FltdfH^hy. EiLva.,t4^. 

N/stoev of /yTFJ-LF:cTirAL IJe- 

yXLUPMKSr : on the Linc« of ^lodcm. 
ETOllrtion. 

YoL L Qm'k and Hindoo Thought ^ Gtroo- 
REnnan Pagonlim; ^udaiEEn; andChfittk 
anity down to the Clcni n g of the Sehctob 
of AthenE hy Jyntinlpn, 55^ *rP, Evo.j r+r. 


OavidsDU.^ — The Logic of Define- 

T^PrVfc Ejcptaincd and Applied, Hy William 
L. DavIoEoK, M.Ar (JrorWn dl- 

Green (Thomas Hell).—The Works 

OP. EdiUd hy R. L. X utTLKtiN 1 p. 

Volt, L and fl. Philosophical WarkB. dvO., 

161. each. 

Vat. III. Mit^dlaoieiL Wth Indci to the 
three Valumes, and M&nioir- flvo., aii. 

Lectures oy the Pejhc/fles of 
FolitpcaL FffUJCATti^y- With PrfJacfc 
by BaRN^RP Svo., 

Hnd^on (SHAnwoaTH H,). 

Time and Space: A MetiiphysicaJ 

E.'^Tr Sl'Ol., ifil. 

The Theofv of Tkactjcei an 

Ethicai [nquin*. 2 voLf. dvo., ^4^- 

The Pff/LOsopHy* of EF.FLFCT/oy, 

3 VoIlL hvo.« an. 

The METAPHysir of Expeeiehce- 

^jok I. General AnalyELa of Esperi^enct t 
Book II, Science; EkxJk III. 

Annlys^a of CortitCtQLitt Action t Biwik IV. 
The Beal UPiVtffle. 4 vots^ bvOr 

H lime. — The Philosophica l IVofes 

pp Hums. Bdh*d by T, EL Grpek 

and T. Ei. Groal 4 vols- SvO., Of 

Bcparately, EE«ay](, 7 vols. ibi. TtEatii.c 

of UnTPan Naturo. :il voIr.. aSi. 

James, —to BEUErE^iinil 

Other Essm In Popubir Phik»ophy, By 
W'lLLiAH James, LL.D., etc. Crown 

tivo.fc 71. (id. 

Justinian— r//i? /ysTiTUTFs of 
yuSTlHlAy; Latin Test, chwfly that of 
HuachkeT with Engllah Intitjdoetion* Tranfc- 
IdtioHn Noicah and Sommary- Hy Tiiowar 
C. Sahpabs, ^.A. 

Kant (lEIUANUltL). 

Cs/TIQUE OF PRACTICAL pEASOE't 
Aim Other fronij u.v the Theosy of 
Ethics^ TfanBlated hy T, K. AatioTT, 
Witls Mcmoif. fK'e,, 

Pl.yOAMF.HTAL PEINCIFEEE OF THE 
MsT.fPllYSiC OF E T 7 f/CS. TraEislsted by 
T. K. Abb4>tt, H.D. thown avo, 
iHTEOnUCT/Oy TO ZOGIC^ AAiy HIS 
! Essay oH ths Histaseh SuptiltyoF 

I tHF FouE EiCL'MES.. TrirtRlflted by T. 

I k. jSjuiott. H.^-o„ if, 

Killick >— to JL/lPs 

SJ^JTS-Jf OF /AJClC^ By Kcv. \r H. 
I Ktllicr, M.A. CrpsiTi &VO., 3f, 
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Mental, Mor^l and Political Philosophy— 

LOGIC. RHETORfC, PSYCl^IOLOGY, 


Ladd (Gedkde Trum&ui^l). | 

PHILOSOrHV OF HU 

[nquiiy into Ihe I^aiurc, LimiN and I 
of Human Cognativc Fueulty* | 

gvt>rp IMJ. 

Pff/LOSOFHV OF AfLYj? : Ah Ess^ay on 
Meiflpbyakft of p5yt:holygy- livo.^ i6j. 
£i,FMFjrrs OF F/fri^iOLOGiCAi. 
cmujovr Hvo.+ aijr 

OlfTLLVFS OF DFSCFfPTO'F FaVCffO- 
LOGY: a Tcacl-Buok of Mental SdencE for 
Colle^4 actd Nurmal Schaolt Hvo-, laJ- 
£?/;/*/: F/iv.^rOLocrcAF Fsi^ 
CHOLOGV^ Svo,, lai- 

Fsvarfu.daY, DFSCFiPT/rF Ky- 
FL i V.iJUJfK 8vo-j at*. 

ti/' P-wcn^yiAX^v. Cr. Hvo., 

jj- w. 

Lewes. - Thf. Histofy y>- PaiLoSi^ 

fifY, tfliTl Tnalm: la Comte. By GEonot 
Hilmhv Leavelb* 2 vaisL 8.v0r. 32J- 
Lhto&lawBkL— ORm^^ ayo i 
{lROU-ff.{ AF P£ATyJ*s With an | 

Aficogtil of PJat0 1 Style and of the Clirono- . 
In^ I^r his VVfiUn|fa, By Wisckntv 
L UT OPT-AWSKl. 8.V0-+ ^ L ? ■ 

Max Muller (F )- 

SciFFCE OF T/fOLro/t'F SVO,, ^ i s, 

TffRRE /y-rKonucTVFy oy 

TUB Scmrscfe OF Tw*tL^0ht. Svo,, 2^- fid- 
net, 

rf!f Pfl£M}Jt/£j:^A 
OF T»E UL'MA?. MiHD, By jAr*HS Mili» 
1 volii, Svo.K 38 j- 

Mill (JoHS Stuart), 

A Sy^s^tem orLociCr Cr, Svo,, 3^- 
Ojy L/rffti\ Crown Svo., i-^, 4^. 

CoifSfOFFATi&irS ox RKPFFFFXTA- 
nrF (JtwiiFXnfhXT, Cro^rt s™. i*, 
l/riL/TARlA y^FAf, 8vO,i 2 S, Oil. 
EYA^fJXAT^OX OF Sir l^ILEiAM 

HAMILtUyS P/fiLDSOFEV- ifc, 

NaTORFt the l/riLiTY of Pfliowf\ 
Axa TNEfSJiF^ Thr« EfisayA Svo,, yi- 

M o n c k. — Ax /xtRapocnax ro 

^ly Wi[,HArt Hekjiv S, Mokck, 

M,A. Crown 5J. 

Romanes. — A^fLvp axp a/otiox axj> 

jyOKISM- Ey (jEOK-OE- JoH^ RONAHEaF 

LL,n„ 1-M?.^. Cr, Bv0.t 4 J^ ^- 

Stock (St, Geokgf-J-^ 

l>FPL^€-rIFf. LoGfC- Fop^ tiVD,^ 3^^ bii- 
AECTORFR fx THE Ll'CFU^i ; ClTp 
AristniLc’B Ettiics for EnffliBh Ribera. 
Edited by St, George Stock. Lrown 
8^^,i yj. 


Sully (Jamils)f 

The ffu^wAX Mlvd : a Text -book oi 
Fsychalogj', 1 volfl- 13 vo.* 2 If, 

OUTEIXFE OF PsrCHOLOOY. CrOWTl 
Svo,, gj. 

The Teachfr's Haxdeoox Of Pey^ 
caaLCfCV- Crown SvOvp 61- td. 

Stud/RE qf Ch/jlohood, Bvo,, 

I or, BJ, 

Ct/:i.af!£N"s IF^vj;; being Selections 

from tile AutbcMT's * Stadii^ cd ChtLdhood', 
With 25 lllostratEDOE, Crown Hvo,, 42,6if, 

Sutherland, — T/ie Orig/x axd 
GROIVTU of Ji/E JLgraI- /xstixct. By 
Aj,EXAnd>:m SuTiniKt-A-'m, M,A, ^ vols, 
Svo, 2 Sj. 

Swinburne. — P/cture Lmsc: a h 

Attempt to Popnlarii^e Bi£ Science ot 
RsHsorrin^. By Al^EED James BwrtfUUR^fE, 
M,A, WitSs 25 Waodcnis- CiownSvo„3J* 

Webb.— Thf of Isis : a Sertea 
at Estay^ Lin lEtmlistn. By Thomas E. 
Wj-Liii, P.T,. 1 J.. (i-t. Nva., iQi. 6rf. 

Weber. -I/sstofy of Paii-cFiOFtir, 

By ALrRBn WeliEk, ProfesBor in this l^ni- 
vdiity of fiifasburs- Tfanslattii by FeakE 
ThilLY, Ph.D, liivO,F t 6 j* 

Wbately fARCHnssHOp), 

Baco^/’f Bssa rj. Wi th Ann Dtal ion a. 

I Svo., lor. =W+ 

I £l f.\textsof Locic, Cr. Hvo.t+s-&n- 

' Elemrxts OF Rhrtdkic* Cr, Svo,t 

4J, 6i/, T-1 D 

' Lessoxs ox Fearox/xg- F cp, 8 VO,, 

I Ji, lid, 

I Zeller i.Dr. Edward). 

Thr Stoice, Ep/curraxr\ Axn 
ScRTTfCR* jfanHtated tiy the Rev, D, J, 
HxicheLf Crown Svo., 152. 

OrfTE/AVSS OF THE Jf/RTORr OF 
GREER P/ilLO 50 PHi\ Translated hy 
F.ALLF VKa and EvelvN AbbotT, 
M,A,r T.L,D. Crown Bvo-, icn- fid, 

Plato axp the Older Academy 
TramjJatod 1 ^- SahaM F, ALLtVNK and 
ALBREh GoODWlKt B.A, Crown 8vo,, 
iBi. . 

Socrates axd txf- Socrattc 

ScHDQlS^ Tranalated by tbe Rev, O, 
J, ReiCHEI-, M„A, Crown Svci„ nw. &d. 

Ar/stotteaxd the £arl/kr Fer/- 
TriTRTics- Triirtulatcd by H^ f, C, Cos-- 
TELtOE, M.A, and J, H. MtilEMEAP, 
M.A, J vdSs, Crown 8vo„ 24a, 
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CATI/OLIC rmLOSOJ^Ifl^ 

(Simsyhuni 


A sUjiyuAL ej^ Ecos^My- 

Ey C. E. Devar, MJ\.. CrcFiVTl Sv^i fii, 

Ffkst Phiax/j^zes &f 

By Joi!« RickabVp S-Jh Ciott-n Sto., 51, 
G^J\r£FAL Jlf£TAP/fi'SIC£- By JoiiK 
RlCKAPTt Cttpatr Swfl.p SJ, 

LiTGic. By Richaud F. Clarke, SJ, 

Crown Svio,, 5r+ 


Max AI Ei/iLasoF/iy {Erf/icJi ajvd 

A J TUJLtL tr)+ By JoifcFri Riuic aj^ v, S. J. 

Crown 8vo-, 5L 

2Vf£0n:tf^y^ By Bernard 
BoEcoEa^ R.J. Crown Svt].„ fiw. 6rf. 

By Michael Maheh^ 

B.J. CrCwn 8vo,^ 6 j- 


History and Science of Language, &o. 


DavidsOiL— LjSAFm- aj\^d /mp&xt- 

4XT RNUUSif : Erplaincd and Bk- 

cmplified. By WllUaSI L. Davihsos. 
M.A, Fcp- fivo-t &trL 

F arrar^ —jvt? £/j A’^£7ra^7£5■: 

IJy F, W. FARitAK, D,p., l>pan of Canter¬ 
bury. Crown 8va., Cli 

Graham. - Sym^ 4 yT,vj:, 

ClaEsiBcd and ET^plaiwl; with Frjicticai 
BxcrciscB. By G. F, GrahasL Fcp. S\i 5 m 61. 

Max Muller (F,). 

T/fjLScf£A'Tt:£OfLANG l/ACE .— F ound- 
cd on Lectyrea deliv^fed at tht Royoi in- 
9t]ludofiinl86Tand 18G34 ivqJfi. Crown 
Bvo.p 21J. 


Max Miiller {F.)— ctmtinued. 
B/tiCfiAf/f/ss Of-' IVofies, ajtd th£ 

IfOMB (fF T 7 iS A KVAS. CfOWn ^vOh r JJ, < 5 J. 

Tj^£££ Lectures oir rNE Sciawve 
OF LaaVguags, anb its Flags in 
(^SNSSAL Education, d^livetcd at Ox¬ 
ford, iSSg. Crown 8vo,t JJ. ncL 

R o g e t. —■ Tnesa Lfx us OF Enbil/su 

fVoffns A?ia Fiieasej. Classified and 
ArTai3g:ed b< 0 U to Facilitate the ExprosiEJon 
of Idcaa And in Literary Cornposition. 
By Petej! MAnic RoqeTh M,D.^ F.ILS. 
With full index, Cnrwn Sv’o.^ loi. 6 d. 

Wbately * —ENiiLisii JrAr/jAn j/j. By 
E. Jahe Wmatelv. Fcp. Svo.p 


Political Economy and Economies. 


A^ley^ — £i%VL/s/f EcoA'oAfu: //is^ 
TOEF AND 7 'ifBDjnr. By W. J, Aant-cv, 
MrA. Grown &vOr, Fart 1 ,, Fflft IT,* 
lot. 6c^ , 

Bag^ehot— Ecoiwm/c SruPfESf By 

Wai^Taa B^nEiiE>T+ Cinwrn dvo.„ hd. 

Barnett - — Eeactica Socialism. 

^B«yii err Eiocial RcfcKmL By the R^v. S. 
A. BAXNETt^ M.Apk Car^nn af Ddetpli^ and 
Mrs. ilAxxxirr,. Crown fivo., &j. 

Brassey - — Pafees and Addresses 

DN ^VoFJf AND W’AtflJ. By Lord BaAjaExy. 
BdilEd by J. Pottek, and with tntrciductian 
by GeUXO E lIoWELLt M. P. Crown tivo., gj. 

Channing .— TxifT/f aeout 

AGXiCULrcitAL DsFRSSSiiJNr an Henno- 
Iftic Study of the Evidence of the RoyaJ 
ComniLsfcion, By FaAJ^cia Alletom Chaw- 
MiNGt onfl of the Corntnlii^iDn. Crown 
tivo., 6r, 

Devas, —^ MAJFtlAL OF FouTICAL 

Ecunomy. By C,S. Peva^kM^A. Cirttve., 

6t. tA. fAfeutHuh CdiAolk Phili!mpky,\ 


Dowelh — A Ills rosy of Taxation 

AND '/'AXES lNENGLANDf^mthK 
Titti#^ to thfi Ycikr i 3 S^- By Stethv^i 
Dgwell, (4 vxiIe. 8vo), Vols. Ir and IT^ 
The Hietory of Toxataon, llS. VnISr IT1. 
and IV. The Hilary of TanOEp aif. 

Jordajt. — The Standaedof Fadue. 

By WlLLTAM Lfishton JOftrsAfa. C^.b^'u.^6J. 

Leslie . — Fssai's on Fpditical Ecu- 
Ac^.T/n By T. E. Clifee Leslie p Hon. 
LL.Ilp, DubL 8 vD|, ieu. 6 d. 

Madeod (Henry Dunning). 
Fimetaijsjm. Byo.j 5s. net. 

Tne Elsments of Eanjcij\ic, Cr 

^voah gj, 6rf. 

TN£ rNEt 7 Ey AND FeACT/CE OF 
EaNF/NG- VqL 1 , Bvnp( tai. VoL 11 , 1+*. 
T/rs TViEiiFr of Cnedit. Sm 
In t Vol., 301. net; Or separately 1 VoL 
Lp Tiu. net. Vol. [I., Fart l.p lOJ. net, 
V'ol. II.p Put [l., toj. nctr 
A £>fGEST OF TNF LaiV OF FiDLN 
OF ESCNaNOF, NANF-N 0 r 4 S^ itc. StlS., 
5 j. net. 

I Tiir Sana INC Sfs tem of Encla nd- 

! [/^i pt^parnii&n. 
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Poiitieal Lcotiomiy and Eoonoraies — 


MilL — /^OLn'icA L E€orr[?m\ By 

JOHPS Stuaht MitlL, 

PtfiirfuF B-ditiMnu Crown Svn., jj. 

2 v(i[&. 3tML 

MulhalL — a.vu WMALrif 
or NATlUl\f^^ Ry MJcMARL G. MULJJALL^ 
t'.S.S, With yi full-page Dia^moik 
Cro^ ^v^rt Ss. &J. 

SoderinL—SacjAZ/Ss^ Cathol/- 
Frorn the llaUfln oF Count Eo^ ARo 
SoDBiuj^i. By Rich ARP Jeserv-Shehl, 
Wfth a Fr^ract: by CardiruU VAcoHAja- 

CrowTi 6 t-r 

Sytnes. —Pol/t/ca r. Ecc^mv : a 

SbOft Te*t-book of Political EcemOmy. 
With PfOibltmi for Boluticm, and Uinta for 
StippIfuiiiEtiliLfy Reading; £ also a SappLc- 
m^ntAry Chaptrr on SKialLam. By Pri 3 - 
fCHSCt J- El- SyuEa^ of University 

College Nottingham. Crowrii i$vn.^ 


Toynbee. — L^crif^rs tw the Ih- 

pvsrmjL A^E^oLi^rtPH or the t^Tii Cbh^ 
/A' MSi:lAX$}; Pnpulai Addfesfi^i^ 
Notes and other Fra^enta. B^- Arholb 
T ov?jtsEE. With a frlcmoix of the Author 
hy tiitTJjAUtfil fqwEirr, D.D. £vo., tor, iSv^ 


Webb {Bidney and Beat rice). 

T//e HismA^r of Tfade Uiv/OiV/FM. 

With Map artd full BiblwEiaphy of the 
Subject, ^vo.,, iSi, 

/FTiUSTFfAJr Dt^wceacv: a Study 

in Tfade UnJoniam. j SvO.i 25J. ntt* 

Efoelej/s of JIoj>EFy Lvi^HSTFy: 


EsSAT-^r 

STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


lifflued under Lhe auEpiec^ of the Lotldotl School of Ecorioniics Aod Political Science. 

The HfsjtjEy of Local Eates ly Depto/oe^s EETEAEAvni/jf £.v SinssE* 

EtVSL.iND: Five LeCtUfeA. Hy Edwin , Tiansbtcd, with Entrodudifon arid Ncrtea^. 
GawKjlN, M.A. CroiATl 8VO., 2s. hy G. P. TitAVKLVAHi M.A. [Juptiparatiim^ 


Gee.vah Social jDejuoceacv^ By Select Eoct-'AfEHTS /llusteatihg 
BEltTRAKJJ ROBEiBlrLp E,A. With id Ap^ THE STATE KbGULATIVH OF WaEBS. 

pendra on Sctciu] Democracy and the : Edited, with Inttoduction and Notes, by 
Woman Oiioiticm In GwmBny by Ants A, S. Hewinb. M-A^ {In ^*wfpnrafixm. 

RnasELL, B.A. Crown five., 31, 6d. ' Jfi.WGAEiAif GfLB EECtJEHS. Edited 


Select DoewAfEHTs III he tea t/ho 

T/iE HrstuEr t?r TEAiys Uh/ohish. 

I, The Tjulonng Trade. Edited by 
W, F- GALi:dy+ With a Preface liy 
STorcEV iVaoEp LL.B. Crenvn 8vOr, 5J,. 


Dr. JoLiva M^kdkllop of Budape')^t. 

[ 7 a 

The /^tlatlghe between £hglahh 
AFO THE Hafseatic LsaguE> By MisB 
E. A. MacAJlTlELril. [/n/K^uralwM, 


Evolution, AnthFopology, 


CLodd (Edward). 

The Stoev of Ckaa tioh^* a Plain 

Ac-comit of EvoludOTi. With 77 llInBtra^ 
tionfr- Crown Svo,^ 3^. td, 

A Feimee of FroLi/T/ON t beini^ a 
Popuiat Abridged Ediitioe of * The Story 
of Creation'. With UluaDalions. Fcp. 
BvO.^ li. W. 

Lang. — Custom Axr Myth Studies 
of Early Usa^e artd Heber. By Andrew 
LA? ro, With 15 lllujiirationa. Crown Svo.^ 
ir. 6d, 

Lubbock .— OEiojHOF Crs fUEA- 

TJOYt and the Pfimltivic CooditiDn of Man. 
By Sir J. LvmiK^Cic, Bart., M-F- With 5 
Plates and 20 lllustralionK rn the Tekt. 
fivo., zBj. 


Homanes (GedrsjE John). 

DaeiviH] ahb aftef I>aesfih: an 
Eipositloti of the DarwtniEsn'rh-cory, and a 
DlBGUSKlon on Post-Parwinian Qnesriona. 
Part 1 . Tjffi DaJwifi AS Tkhory. With 
Poitroitoi Ehlfwinwid raj lllnsDations. 
Cno^vn Svo., lO^r, 

Part II. Pi^aT-DARWrssiAS QursATtOKai 
HextdEcy and Utibty. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 I [iMStrotEans* Cr. fivO., 
l or. 6(1. 

Part m. Po^t-DaruHninn Que^itiOnS r 
liolatioti and Fhyjiiologieal Selection. 
Crown Svo., 

Ah Examhvatioh of (I^e/smahty- 

/j.ir. Crown fivo.fc 6r. 

Easa rs. Edited by C+ Lloyd 

MokOAX, Principal of University College, 
Briatol. Crown Hvo.^ fir. 
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Classical Literature. Translations, &o. 


AbbotL— JTEj^L£jyjCA. A Collection 

of Ej«,y^ on OTcek Pftctiy, PfuloBOphy, 
Uisliocy, RclEKkinp EdiEcd hy Evelym 
AHHcaTT,, Mu A.* LL.D. CrowTi Svo., js. 6 ii. 

JE.schYlus.—-Bi/M£mjjEs oe ^fccy/r- 

Lf^s. With EngLiEh TrafiEktiart. 

By J. F. DAvnts- 8vo,^ 7^. 

Aristophanes. — T/^e AcifAicmA.i?^ 

OF AillSrOFIfA.VliS^ Uvilisitcd TttUi EDgllEh 

Vtriie, By R- Tvbhei^j.. S^'ti., rj. 

Aristotle* — Voi't// A.vn Oi-d 

A/F£ jfJ^D I>£ATff, AJVI} A^EsF/HATWHf, 
Traj^Ktated, with IntToduction and NotcE, 
hy W. OoLSr M-A,, M.D. Bvo., yj. fid. 

Becker {W- A), Trflnf?lated by the 

Rev. F\ Mt.TLALyiE, B.U. 

: or^ RouiJin Scenes in the 

Time of Wth NuIce and Lit. 

cnrauscEu With lUtLEttationa. Fqfit 
bvo., 3J. &d, 

Cj/afjcaesi or+ IllustrHtLons of the 
Privaie Life of Uiir Ancient Crreek-B. 
With and Exenfjiit-Msii, With :j6 

IllujiifationH. P(Mt JSvo^ 3^. 

Butler .— AuTirpxESji Ti^E 

miEJlE A\D ii-JCnfTEi 

ifjio She THE Lfi£ ,wAf}fx of 

>//£ /UaD^ AX£> IfO^' r/Afc' 

UXDEF //££ flAXOS. By SAiIttL BltJ^EK, 
Authar of ' ETe^'hnti," etc. With Ihu.itm. 
1-h>ne and .| Ml|m, Avu., ioS. bd. 

Cieero. — C/rfixo's Co£££SFL\y2f£XcE. 

By R. V. TYkiiELL. Voliu L. fl,, 1 IL, 8vu., 
each i-EJu VoL JV., igj. VoL V+. l+i. 

H g b e rt - —LvrxonLTTfox to TfiE 

.\Ti/DV OF i.ATTX /XS€R/PT/OXi. By 
JuiES C. Ecbeht, Jtmr., Ph.D. With 
numm^Li^ n1 u Rtratimii j^nd FaCBitiriIrSu 
SquAtt^ cfqwn ftva.^ i&f, 

Horace.^ — T//e IFoxx^ of //oeace^ 

EKHDEMKO IXTO EXGLISI/ With 

Eife, Tniroduction and Notes. By WiLLiAai 
CotJTTS, M.A, CfOwn ^vo.p yj. net. 

Poetry and 

Allingham (William). 

If/EH So/H^ A Hi? J\}F3fs, With 
Frontupiecc of the Waterfall ol Altaroe- 
Fop. HvDu, fiu. 

Laoxejvte Bloojuf/elo, With For- 

tiaii of the Atilhm. Fcp. jj., fid. 

Flou^ee F/fces ; Bat a.vh 

SO/fliSi : Jl J-f fty. Wplh 3 tlraign*. tiy 
n. G. RassittTTL Fepu hvo,» fir. large 
paper ftliiiua, 


—FfChviiX AJTO Tifs Ffic. lly 

Anorkw Laho. Crtmn ga. net. 

Lucan.— The F//AXSALiA oe Li/cax. 
Tranglatr^ into BlArik VeriO- By Sir 
Rpwakd RlDl.ltY+ I4J. 

MuckBAi,— S elect Ft/ofai/s ffom 
the CtJtEES AUfTHtJLOtiF. By J. W. MiO- 
EAJL, Edited i^ith a ttodaed Test, Intro- 
duClL^p Translation I and Note*. 8vo.^ ifin. 

Rk h . —A Dict/o.ya js t of Fomax a xd 
GffFK AxTfcufTiES- By A. Ric;h, B.A. 
With 7 QOQ Woodeyti^ Crown Svo,^ 71. 6d. 

Sopbocl^— Translated into English 
V*flrj*. By Rdbbmt WhitiuLaw, MJl., 
AiifiEifiant Master in Ruahy SdiooL Cr. fivo.^ 
8j. fid. 

Tacitus. — T//E ilfsroEV oe 

VoFXKUL^ TACmrs. Transliated mtdi 
EngUdh, with an Ititi-oduction and Notes, 
Critical and ExpljuiAWl-yp hy Aldemt 
W' jIut.lAM QUELt., >LA., T.C.fJ. ^ voIb.. 
VoL 1 . Hva^ 75. <nL V.jL TL 8vd.. I 2 t. fid, 

TyrrelL — Bu&llv TFAXELATi/hYs 

fXTO Qfsfjt AXD /-iTiX V'fsse* Edltrrd 
by K- Y. Tvukkll. 8vo.+ 6j. 

Virg:il. 

The ^Fee/h np V/ECiL. TmuislAted 
into Etigliih Verse hy John Co^^lNaTO^. 
Crown Rvo,, fia. 

T//E PoEAiE OF F/E&fL^ Translated 
into English Pfutc hy John Cominotom. 
Crown hvo.p 6r. 

T//E MFiypio OP P'/xo/L^ freely trans¬ 
lated htto En^llah Blank Verse. By 
W. J_ Thornhill. Crown ^vn., yj. 6d. 
7 "he AF.NFrFH OF FiEQiL. Translated 
into Engliofi Vef« by RiiOArJES. 

Books L-VL Hvo., 51 

tiooks VH,-XII, Clown 54. 

^Vilkias.' — The Groiv^h qf the 
FIo: 4 SFic Poems r By G.'SVilillna. STo.^fij. 

the Drama. 

AlUngham ( W 1 lli am )—mnti n atti* 

A/ee a ho Pf/AHTA^v t wllh Frontis¬ 
piece by Sir J. £. Mix-LAiSip Hart., and 
Design by Akti^ua HtroiiEH. Fcp. Svo.., 
fii.; pSfwr cchritin, lu. 

THOLrEHT AH& iVoEO, AXO ASNPy 
MaXOE: a Hay^ Fcp^ Svn., 6 j. : tar|^ 
paiKfT edition, raj. 

BLAC/rPF.EEiEs. Imperial i6niD.^ 61, 

fAif nfiovtf e tn^j fir had in niif- 

/tfm Hitlf-^rskmrni btHding^ frict 31M. 
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Poetry and the Drama— 


Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

JhEMs : Lyticat and Dramatic, Fep. 

8vcp„ 61. 

Saul* (The Tragedy of Israel, 

Pflft L) Fcp. avp.^ 5J. 

A 7 jvi? /J.-tJY/i. (The Tragedy of I&raeit 

Pan ll.!l Pep. SvQ.j 

ATi.vc (The Tragedy of 

lin-aelp Psirt FTTr) Ftp. 8™., 6*. 

Ugo.ve ; a Tragedy. Fepu Svo., 6 j. 

A FRO.it Grfsce: Poems, 

Fey. 8vo.. ji. 

SrosiEEOF iV/CALO^F: Poems. Fep^ 

&VO., 

M£FN/SrOPi/EL£^^ /jv Bfoauclotn : 
a Salircv Fcp. Sw-r 4^^ 

/*v r/sT^r /x-fiavte : a Poem. 

Clown 0v€i.^ 7J. fii/. 

Armstrong* — Poft/cal fVoJSFs 

OF £nJIUXD A Fcp. SVO., 51. 

Arnoldi — 7*/fF Zh^utof fne lP\iRLLi: 

or. The Orcat Consmmnajioa- By Sir 
Eowim AhnoLd. mtJi lllustrationa 
iLfter Holm AX Hl^nt. Crown 8vt>., fii. 

Beesly (A. H.)* 

Ballads aato orj^FR yRRSF. 
Fcfi, 0VO*, jr. 

DAnmi^y, AjyD other Ffrsf- Fepn 

&vOl, 41. bfi. 

Bell (Mrs. Huen)* 

Chamfer CoMEHis^i: a CDlIcctiori 

of Flaya ond Monologues for ihe Drawing 

Roodu Cmwn 8vo.p 

Fai&y Talk Tlays^ and Hon* ro 
Act TffEM. With yi Dwngranui and ^2 
Illuetnstions^ Crown SvOr, fii- 

Cochrane (Alfred), 

TfJS HnsrieK/JK JVest, and other 

Versiefi- Fop. SvOr, 

Lef/oee J^lecteo: Occasionsd 
VcTics. Fcap. Svo., 31. td. 

Douglas . —/^OEHS OF A Coo-vTEr 
QFETLESfAF, By Sif Cr£:oMtiE DoOtlLAfl, 
Bajri-, Author of 'The Firraide Tra^^cdy*. 
Crorwri 3^*0^^ 31. 6d, 


Goethe. 

IKauet^ Part the German Text^ 
with Introduction and Noteg. By Alb E RT 
M, Sklss^ Ph,D.. MrA. Crown 8vo.^ 

The JuEsr Taft of the TFAcsnr 
OF f AUFT IH Engush. By Tima, E. 
W'EBf*, LL P., ftometinso Fellow of Tri¬ 
nity College i Frofc^if of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy in the Univermn- erf Dublin, etc. 

New and Cheaper Edition ^ writh Tifs 
Death OF Facst, from the Second Pan. 
Ctown 8vo„ &i. 

Gurney (Rev, Alfred, 

I?Ay I?F£AMs: Pficmh. Cro\^Ti Svo., 

3 j. 6if, 

Loff's FEUITIo^\ and aiher Penems. 
Ftp, Bvo^^ Ji. BJ. 

Ingelow CJ E.l^). 

Toet/cae iVoFJirE* Complete in 
One VaEume. Crown hvo., 7J. bA, 

PoEncAL I Fores- 2 vols , Fcp. 

8 vu, ^ I zt. 

Z,yFI€AL AHn OTHER TOEHS* Ssl tC- 
ted from the Writings* of J¥ak Iuoeii^ow, 
Fcp. bvo., Zr, firf. okilh pljuri, 31. clotlt gER, 

Lang (Andrew), 

Grass of Paehaesus- Fcp. Svo., 

2 i- firf. net. 

The Bloe ToE 7 'Ry Boon^. Edited 

h)P xAkumRW With loo UlLictratinna. 

Cro^vn Svn., 6i. 

Layard and Corder. — Soxi^s lv 

Mary Mooijs. By Njsa F. Lavajso; The 
Wa\-derlvo Ai^ATROsSi eto. By AxhiiJt 
CtDLhER. In Onu Volume. Crown Hyo., 3f. 

Lecky.— Pormf. By the Right Hon^ 

W. E- H. LecIlV. Fqp^ &vo., Jj. 

Lyttnn (The Earl of), (Owes 

Murltpeth). 

Mar AH. Fcp. tivo., Ss* 

A^/HuPoTpy: a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design an Tide-Pa^c by Sir 
EoWaAJD BuRKt-JosHS, Bart. Crown 
0vD.^ tor, tdu 

The ^Vahoeker. Cl iivo.i im-hd. 
Lutile^ Crown Bvo+t to^* Sii, 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., iol W, 
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Postry and the Drama— continued. 


Macaulay.— La rs oFA4YC/Eirr,Xou£, 

ietru ' Imr' A,\a * Tun \ By 

Lord aiACTAlTLAV. 

ItSnatrnl^ by G* ScHAEt. Fcp^jito., roUr^if. 

- - - Btjou Edition. 

i6mo., W, &F. f^h top, 

- --— Popular EdFtton. 

Fcp. 4U>,, 6rf, sewed, u, doth. 

[UtLEtraied by J. JL Wegueli^j. Crown 
Svn., 3J, W. 

Anootatj^ EdliToTL Fcp. fiva, it. sewed, 
tJ. 6d. clOtll. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.), 

A Book of Stsife, m the Form of 

TtiM PiAmr £?iF die Soul j roerai, 
iScao,., f^tt 

FKOH A Lom^- 
pLAAT^lt Poor: beiiiR TranilEtJoflu, New 
and OLrf [mnijily in vtFBcL chiejiy ffoni the 
German; along with "A Year's^ Pi2r>^ of 
in OEd SduL \ Clown Bvo,^ lEj, 

M affat. — Cp/cPETyCjiicJi'MT* Rhyntec 

and PflfBdiea. By DuuOLAn Muffat, 
With FjontiEpEcce by Sir FraKk Loeswciqp, 
Q-C+j MJP^ and 53 Til o a trad on 3 by the 
Author. Crown dvo, xr. ed. 

Morris (Wxi-liam), 

PoETrcAL WOEKI—Jjurarv Eomofr, 
CcMispIttc in Ten Voltifflcs. Ciowti BvOr, 
price cacbi, 

T/fE FARTHLi' Paradise. 4 vo 1 a. 
carh. 

TffB Z/FE A AS Z)eATP i}F /aES/T. 

6 i. 

Tpf Defeats of GifEA*£yEF£, and 
other Foemriw £w. 

TfiESroxyoFSjct/A’s ti/f Fof^suNOr 

AND ThM Fall QF TNE A^iFlVNGS^ fij. 

Love IF Enough ; nr, the Frccmg of 

Phiramood; A Moral ity; and FOBMS 
Mr TliA 6 i. 

The OsFSsEy t?/- /MmeJO- Dane 
into English Verte, fij. 

The 4^neiss of V/EGn^ Done 

into Efipliah Varie, 6j, 

Certoiii of the PoetilaL Woeei cnay akn be 
bad In the followifii;; Edhlnm:— 

The Eaethl k Taeauise. 

Popnlai Edition, j vola. izma,^ 351.; 

er 5i. eacii, sold icparAiely. 

Ttie same En Ten Paru^ or 2m, 
each, sold sepskiELcly. 

Cheap Edition* In t yoL Crown Svo., 
71. fid. 


Morris (William)— 

Toems sr THE IFav. Square ctowq 

flvo.. 6 j. 

For Mr. WiUiem \Tomt'i PrCrac 
Worka^ pp. 12 and ji. 

N csbit. —Za ANs Zegfnbs. By E. 

NltBBJT (Mjb. Hun^MT IliiMri>]. First 
Series. Crown 0 VO.., 3J. 6 d^ Second Sencs:. 
With POftrait. Crown Bvo., 5j. 

Riley (Jaw £3 Whitcowe). 

CJ/j) Fasuioa'ed Forss ; Poems. 

iLzmo.i 

A Child-IV oK/.s i Poems* Fcp. 
llv^M 5 ^- 

PoEFis: Here at Home. i6iiiOp 

bi, ocL 

PuBJipIr OF Doc Si FEES, With 

43 niuitr^tionsby c. M Helvea. Ctow-ti 
S vo. 

Romanes . —A Selection froai the 

PDBMS €F GEOMrRH JqHN PdMANES, 
AZ./J., A.fl.A’. With an Jnlrodyction^by 
T* Headkjit \^’AaaH3^, Prewdent of Mar- 
cjUden College, Oxford. Cio^^q 0vo,, 4J. 

RussfiL — So.yxETS a.v the Sonnet : 

an Anlhplngv-. Compiled by the kev^ 
MA-mcEw RUB5EIJ.. S.J. Crown bvo.^ 
31. fid,. 

Sliakespeare. — Poif'HEEE's PAMri. v 

SlIAEESFEAEE-. With jfi tVoodCULl^ 1 ^TlL 
Or m 6 voEa. Fcp, £1^0., air. 

The Shahesfeaee B/e thha r Boon* 

By Mapy F. Duniiah, ^amo., ri. drA 

Tupper.— ^L3Ad/A. Bv John Lucas 

TuFPEa, Selected mid £diti!d by WiLLlAU 
Mich Aft. Rqbsltti. CrovtTi tivo-, JJ. 

Wordsworth* — See ected Poems^ 

By A?fnaaw Laso. \^'ilJl Fh&togravure 
Frcntiftplece of RydaJ Mount* Witll JC 
lllustratEanR lod nurnerotui initial LeltUfl. 
By Alfexe Pahsoxh, A.K.A. Cfown Svo., 
gilt edget, 31. &/, 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

nESCELFrJfi.V OF THE iPORDS\riyJcTH jI.VXJ 
COLSFJSOE MaXOSCFIFTS IN THE /\}S- 

SESsiox OF JHt. 7 \ Norton Longman. 
Fdttedi with Notcfi, by W, HALlt WtfiTK. 
With 3 Fac&Emilc Repfo 4 yction«^ 410., 
lEU. fiJ* 
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FiGtion, Humour, &c. 


AUinghRlIL — CxtH.>K£l> /'ATffS^ By 

FRAKClJi ALLtNDMAM. Ctown Hvo., 6*. 


Anstey. — Voces Paru±i, Reprinted 

from ^ Punch *H By F. AjfSTtVp AliticH- of 
‘ Vice Vefia *. ScricEn With 20 lUcu- 

tralions hy J. BKR^A1iV PAJfTJtUSai. CfowQ 
SVQ.^ 


Beacons fie Id (The of). 


Complete 

in 11 voIjl Cremn 9v^, ii- each. 


Vivian Ofiiy# 

The Yonnp l>iikc, etc, 
Alroyt l^cjoRp etc. 
Cont^ini Flcniin^, 
etc- 

TBRCfed. 


Sybil 

Hen-FiEttni Temple. 

Yenetia. 

Coninpby^ 

T p lhmr . 

Endymwjn ■ 


M>r£i.s T41.Es, The Hughen- 

den With 2 Pwtjaitfl and tl 

Wgneltffl. II ¥nb. Ctow'n. K^'xi.+ 421. 


Deland (Marc^amlt), 

P/^/LJp Ayjjf N/s fIVi'fi Crown 

8vq., It, firf. 

The JViei^om of Fools^ Stories, 

Crown 8vOr, 5J, 


DideroL — Faafeai/s a 

Tranel Sdlon Dnom Didcitit'e Auiogfaphic 
Tc*t, By Sylvia Majei^ahxt Hii,u Crown 
Svo,, 

DougaJL — Beogaes Ale. Bj L, 

Paue?Ai-c. Crown Bvo4> js. 


Doyle (A, Conan), 

JftCA/f CLAit^g: A Talc of Mon- 

tnojth’* RebelliEirl, with 10 llluitra- 

tlonft. Cr, 0vo,p jc SJ. 

The CAFrAm of the Folestae, 
and other Tsdcfi Cr. flvo,, 31, Cd. 

The Refugees : A Tale of the 
HuguenotB. With 15 Bluatralioni, Cf. 
8vo , JJ4 fiiT. 

The Staff- Mohfo Lettees. Ct. 

bvop jj. 6ii. 


Farrar fF, W,p Dean of Gantfr- 
auHv), 

Dafehess ahj} Dah'hz ovt Scenes 

in the Uays of Nfeto, An Htfrtoric Tale, 
Cr^ 8yo,p 71, 6d, 

Gathef/m: Clohde: a Tale of the 

of St. Chiy^oEtnm. Cr, GvO„ jJ, ddi. 

Fowler (Epitii H.). 

The Vouhu FEETEjvnESE^ A Story 

of Chnd Wetfa la IlLuBtratLonE by 

FlUlttr Bvsh'E-JoNEB, Crown flvo, , 

The Feofessof*s Chjedeeh, With 

24 lUoMtraLionA by EtNIlL KaTK Bl'HEOBss, 
Crown a\‘o-, fir* 

Fronde,— Tn "0 Ch/efs of I?hh- 

Aoi'^an IriBb RoounCti of the Laat Century 1, 
By jAjafcA A, FnoUDB, Cr. 8 vo.t JJ. 

GilkeSp — Faleistsatus: an Auto- 
bLoj^pl^. A Stor^' of Hannibal and the 
Second Punic Wfti^ By A, H+ Cilkhs^ M 
MaBtcT of Dulwich College, With 3 Ulna- 
trationfi hy ^|4tiauzt GKEiFFlzNilaLOiKaik 
Crown &V0„ hj, 

Graham.— Ffo &ahf : A 

Slory of ihe North Country. By P. 
Anderson Cilaiiau, Crown bvo., 6 j:. 

Gurdon.— ^IfEmFiES aj%-i? Fahc/es: 

SulTalh Talcit find Oilier Stdtiei; Fairy 
Legendii PocmEi M iioeilEiiieouii Articles, 
By the lAte Laoy Cahtli,a Gukook, Author 
of' Suffalk Fnllt-LorE Crawn SyOf, 51. 

Haggard (H. Rider}. 

Heakt of the With ij 

ItluitifilinnE. Crown Qvo.h 6 d^ 

/oahI/aete^ With 20 inuatTations, 

Ctowu 

The Feofljl of the Mist. With 

i& lUusEiatjonij<. CrnwH Bvo,, 6J. 

AfOHTEZl/^A'S I>A OC/fTEF. With 24 
illuatrationa. Crown Hyo,, yj, fiJ. 

She* With 32 Illy Etmtions. Crown 

SvD., 31. 6^. 

AEEaH QoATEFJifA/H. With 5I 

llluKtratioos- Crown tivorg jr, 6d, 

A/a/wa's FEt EECE: Cr, 6/f, 

Co/MS'EL QuaE/TCHj V*C. with 

FrontivpleeE Rod Vlgneltc- Cr, tSvo., 

CiEOFATEA* With 39 IKlufitrationE* 
Crown Svo.^ yj, &f. 
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Fiction, Humoup, &d* — 


Haggard {H- Ridilk)— 

JfEAri^tC£^ With FroQti&piece aod 
vignette, Cf, 3J. 

£ji!fC BjSfGffTKVES. With 51 IttuB* 

CFRtiesni. Lfown Bvo., 3^. 

JVaija TffE Z/ir. With 23 I] lustra- 

tiaaiii. CrEiwn Evo^, 31. 

Alla^^s With 34 lllustra- 

iionii. CnSivn S'itJm 3s. W, 

T//f tV/rcff's Head, With i6 

llkutracion s. Crown JJ. 

J/jr. JfKxsojF S With 16 

IlLustTJLtjDn^. Crown £$va.^ 31. Ed^ 

With 16 Illustratioriia. Gr. 

■8v*,i 31, 

Harte. — Zv tj^e CAsgi^nrEz IVo^^^s 

and aChcr Eldnca. BkiLt HaXTIl. Ci. 
Svti-., 31, &£. 

Hope, —^EAKT OF J^h'fXCESS 
OiULf. ByAatHOiyJv JJd^ \Slih lUnei- 
tiations by JqMN WiLUAWFio^j^ Crown 
2)vo.^ 6a. 

Homung.—Ti/E 

13 y E. \V- HQHxujio. Crnwn Svnj-, 3*. 6 d, 

-SxrETCIfES £AriLV£fEEJ 
I^Ll^ AJVI> Cree.V. By JkHaiEE K. Jeeome, 
AuthnE of ^ Ttircc Men in at etc. 

Crown S\rt,p 61. 

Joyce.^ — 0/rjy Cflt/c /^o.va-vces. 

1 Wtl^?e of the most btfkiiMfttl of the .At citnt 
Itish Rumtmtlo TaIihl Translated from the 
Gaelic. Bv F, W. Joyce, LL.D, CTown 
livor, jc. tJ. 

Lang.—-d Mojv'e of J^/fe; a Storys 

of the Davfi of Joan of Art, By AlfOtOs w 
With 13 tt 1 uitrjuioin& by S£].wi:?r 
Thaoe. Crown Svo.^ jj. fidf, 

Levett'Yeats (S.^ 

Tfi£ CiisrAi.tKK D'Aue/ac, Crown 

EvO.1 6 j. 

A G-iLANAJJ OF T/iE CEFEFSt afld 
other Stories, Ctown Evo.^ 6 j. 

Lyal] (Edna)* 

Tije a tnvB^DGFAr^F or a 

Fcp. !iYo.^ Ji., Bcwed. 

Fresottutinn Edition. With 20 rilnslra- 
tioni by Lancelot Rpaiin. Crown 
Bvo-, ir, 61/. ntt. 

TJ/E AuTOB/OOEAFlfy- or A 

FC|1, ^VO,^, 11., Hwed r w., cloth. 

Dossex. The Stor^^ of a Sm^cr* 

Crown bvo., Gi. 

IVAyFAEixo MEJk\ Crown 8 vd.p6j. 


Melville [G. J* WnyxE). 

The GhuJlAtarit, I JHolinhy Hou^, 

The tnierjireccT. I Kate Covenliy. 

Good for Nothmi^ j Di^by GraJid. 

The Queen't Marieth | Gi^croJ Bouniie. 

Ct^JWn 8vo.+11. 61C each. 

Meiriman, — F/.orsAJtf: A Story of 

the Indian Muiiny. By Hekhv Seton 
M fkRiMAN. With FrotitiEpiccr and Vig. 
nelte by H, G^ Massev, A.K.E, Crown 
ai™., jj, 

Morris (William), 

TffE Suxi>EXiXG Flpoe>* Cr, 8vo., 
71. 6^+ 

The IVatee of the IVox^^eo^js 

/Jf F s. Crown KvOip yj. hi/. 

The iVELE A T THE iVoxu/d Exi}. 
I volit Svo., abi. 

Txh SrOEV OF THE GiJl^EEfXG 
PtJtXr which has been aliO' called The 
Land of tbe Living Men. or The Acre of 
the Undying, Square post Svo.^ 51. ncL 

The Roots of the AfouXTA!XE^ 

wherein is told jonitwhai of [be Livea of 
the Men of Iliir^dale, tistfir Priemds, their 
NeiRhbmjra, tbiii Fotmen, And thtir 
Fdlow'fi-bn-AjmE. VVriUett in Pro^ Und 
Vvtix. Square crown Hvn., Si,. 

A Tale of the J/oose or thf 

iVolEr.VGS, ^nd all the Kindicdi of the 
Mark. Written m Proac and VcTBe. 
Square erowti $vo.. 61. 

A EeE.4M of /OHX JfALA^ AXH A 

Kjxg^s LiSxpAt laino^r &d, 

FXOM AmrHEEE i or, An 
Epoch Ejf RejiL Beini; wmc Chapters 
from an Utopian Rontance. Post Bvol^ 
Ir, Gd- 

*,■ For Mr. W'llEiart; Moititk'i Pocticai 
W'orka, *ee p, m 

Newtnaa (Cardinal). 

£oef axd Ga/x : The Story of a 
Convert. Crown ^vo. Cnbinct Edition, 
&i.; Popular EdiLino, Ji* 6(/. 

Call/xta : A Tale of the Third 

CenLuty, Crown Eva. Cabinet Edition^ 

^ Gi. - Popular Edition31. 6J. 

Oliphant. — Old Afr. Tee£k;old. 

By Mrs. U^rFHAKTi Crown 21. 6 ti. 

Phillippa-Wolley . —SxAPi a Lejirend 

of c ht: l,*ne Moimlam. tSy C. Phillj p^s- 
WoLLItv. With 13 Illustrations Crawn 
bvO,^^!. fiid, 

Quintana.— Cjd CAJifFEAi^^x : 

an Hiattnircal Konujiee- By D- Ahtokio 
OR Thueba V La QuintakAh TfSO^Jated 
from the Sparitiih by Henry Go-l, M-A-* 
T.C.D. Cruwn Syo,^ 6j, 
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Fiotion, Humo’ur, &:e. — conitnu^d. 


Rhoscomyl (Owen). 

Thr Jew si. of Ymrs Qalss: btiog 

EEfipri (litfici Chaptiil in ihc H is^tory 
oitha rtca RovttTL With I a ItlnHUmtidns 
by LANCE1.OT Steelu. Cf. Bvtj., 31, 64 , 
BAm-£Ji£^T AM r a 

RpmaniDC. Witli FrontispitCe? ty R- 
Caton WooiaviULl. Cfown 81^,^ fis. 
/Ijjt TY/i 

a Story- oJ tbc Jacobitu Rising of 1743- 
trawn 8^0-, 61. 


Sewell (Elizapiixh M*)* 

A GiimpEc or Uic WofliJ 
T_afletfln pjsr^Qnagc, 

M^iTgnict PnjrcivaL 
Ksthfliinc Ashton. 

The Earl'i Daughlfa-. 

Tlic ExpefhtriEc of Lift. 

Cr. avp.^ ij. 64 . each cto*.K piain. 
each (dolh cctra, giSt rdge^ 


jVmy K<?fbeit 

C lcvc HalJi. 

Gertrude. 
llottK LiJe. 

After Eifc. 
Urtllljl^ Ivors. 

7 S- ■Bel'. 


Stevenson CRobert Louts). 

The Stsaavk Case of .Ds. Jefvel 

AA'O JilK, »l-FS. Fcp. Sto., IJ. ECWEd. 
Ij, 64. eJo^h^ 

TV/a Stfa^'g^ Casj£ 

A.\I> xl/j?. jf^ri>s; Hvrw 

f'4SLES. Crown Bvd., jj. 64+ 

A/oJCii NeU* a J/.H A“ jV^rfdTS — JVa' 
D vjvamitkr. Ry Rowe ht Ltiu i& Stuvex- 

aONand FArrra’e VaK GftUFT Steve Si- 

aoje- Crown iSi'o.., 31, b 4 . 

fFitfliVix iJeJA'. By Kobert 

LofiBi STFVBNiOJi and Lloyc CMboukme. 

Cfo^tTi SvO-i 3 ^' 


Suttner. — Lav DoU'H Yqoe Asms 
iDU Waffm : Tht Autabiegraphy 

of Mtfttia von Tming. Ry Biuth*. VOS 

SuTTKEK. Ttunjlitedi by T. HolMB-S- 
Cr. Bvo., Ill Ii4- 

Taylor . — a Fir It a eia^ I^vm- 

Fdlfejtd and RcloM hy Usa. 
TAVtaia. With la niiwtratioo* by Hv J+ 

Trollope {Anthony). 

The tVAFOEA'. Cr. 8vo., u. W. 
PASC/rSSTEK IbUEES. Cf. 6vO., 

II. 

Walford {L. U.). 

Lanpv Mafcst. Crowm Svo., 6 j. 
IvA Ku-oase; a Matrimonial Pro- 
blen*. Crown 8vrj., 6i. 


Walford fL, B.)— 

Ms. Sxf/Tff.- a Part of his Life. 

CrcjWii aj. 64 . 

The ^asv‘e Gsaepmothee^ Cr. 

Svts.j Is. 64 . 

Cp£^i/A'S+ Crown Bvo.| 2s. 64. 
TFtmffL£saM£ Da l^chtfes. Cr 
RvO++ iJ. 64 . 

Fai/u^ve. Crown Svo., as- 
D/CRT NETJ/EESy^ Cc Svo., 2Sp 64. 
J>r£ J/iSTURr OF A IVfef- Cr. 
Hv*+ ai- 64 . 

A SriFF^'^ECKEn GEFTFRArW^V, Cr+ 

Bva. ai. 64 , 

iVA^\ and other Stories. Cr. byo^t 
li, 5 t(. 

T//E MISHJ/IFF IfF Cfv 

'SvDl, ai. 64 - 

Tifs Oxs Good Gosst. Cr. Svo. 

zi, 64 . 

* FL£:tuoff£Bl and other StorieSn 

Crown 21. 64 . 

Tifs Ma TCH^tA KSE. Cr. Bvo., 2S, firf. 

Watson,— .^-^€WE ajvd'Chas/.vc.-^ a 

Cothsction of Sjporting Swrica. ByALKJtEti 
E. 1 + W\T 80 K, lidftOT or the ■ B^utnilnton 
M ftjy^ijinc'. With 16 Plaltii and 36 lUiajitra- 
donl^ in the TexL CrOi^'O Syd., 71. 64 . 

Weyman (Stanley), 

T/fE NoiF-EE or TJdE With 

Fryiitiapicct: and Vignette. Crown Bva., 
3*. 64 . 

A GEsVTLEMAE^ of FRAJt'CE^ With 

FfOnttBpIvCC and %1gnctte. O. Hvo., 
The Beo Coceabe. With Frontis- 

nirCE and Vij^nette. Crqwn 8^0,, 6 j. 

SHFEtvseVEy. With 24 Illu&tra- 
ilons by Claude A. aiiE?resMifi. Cr+ 
bvfl.. 61, 

I Whishaw (FitEPi), 

A BoyAR OF THE TREEdELE: a 
Roinimce nf dm Court pf Ivan the Cmel, 
Firtt Tzar ol HuselH- With 13 tllnBtm- 
tiuDft by H. Cl. MASSET, A.R.F., Crown 

^ r 

A 7\^ax"e Grat/ti/pe: H Storys oi 
^dodem Russia. C^Qwn dvo., 6 j. 

Woods. — IVeefthg Feee v, and other 
StoficE. By MAiiaAmET L. Wonpa, Author 
□f ^ A \ [llilgc Tragedy % Crown Bva., 61. 
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Popular Seiense (Natural Histoiy, &c.). 

: Hartwig^ (Dr. Gw.otLaii)—ciHiiint(td. 

j l^i3LCAAV££ SASrjfQt/AS'MS. 

' With 30 lllcLitrationi. Cr+ 8m ^ W. 


Butler, — Ou^ Ays£CTs, 

^ Ai;wi3tiL €if the luf^ct-PeiEiii feund in 
D^clljng-HcFUB?iPH^ By H^Waxu A* BurutR, 
B.A., B-St (Lond.^p With Jit lUvAUa- 
ttoni. Crcjwn am., 34* ed. 


Fumeaux (W.)l 

Outdoor iVQXL2>; or The I 
Vemfl^f ColtcclorY Handboot. With i& ’ 
(ifi oC which aie colonradL and 540 . 
niD^^oris in the Ttsi. Crown 8m. 
7 ^- M. I 

J9p^£*^£/£jf (British). 

With II caloored PlBlet and lii lllus- 
tralHin* in the Ttjii. Crown Bvo.. 71. 6 d. 

or /^jjfas A/ri? Stksa.ws- 

^^tth hcolni^ Pliten and 531 Jdustra. 
non* m the Teat. Cr(»iTi Hvo,, 7J, 6,f. 

Hartwig (D«* Georqs:), 

Livssc WoiTDSffs. 

Wilb 12 Platrs and 30^ Woodcnta. Svn. 
yr. net ■ 

Tkoficai. IVoFLD, With 8 

Plat« and lyj Wwdmita. Sv*>„ 7,, net. 

r^sPoiMX With 3 Maps. 

8 PlBfeG and 8j Waodcuts. 3vn., jt, TU!t, 

T/r£ Stfiir£JtjiAA-£Ajr Wosr^. With 
J Map. and 80 Woodtnu. flvo., 7.. rvrL 

T^k Aekiai. iVoKLo. With Map, s 
Pbtea and ha WoodcHia. 8m, jt, noU 

ffsjioss OF rI/sJ^3l.AK With 

illuftEnLtloni^ Cr. 8vo„ Z|, 

With lUuatrations. Cr. Svo,, u, 

tf^OF^sxs oyvnxK ms C^PfA'fj.With 
aj lUuatiatttma. Cr. 8vft, 21, 


tViLD AlftUAtS OF me Tmopks. 
With fie Itluaiiationi. Cr. Svn„ jj. &#. 

Helmholtz. — J^ofulas Lxctufes o» 

SuBfacn. By HiaMAMtr vp» 
HEi-MiniLtz. With es Woodmia. a veil. 

I Cr.8vo.,3j. each. 

Hudson (W. H.), 

B&msH Bikds, With a Chapter 

^ Mmctiir^i and Cl^mifici^ligin by FulML 
E. B^DDAxn, F.RS, With i6 Plat« (& 
orwhicb aft ColciiirHljl, and ovet loa tUiif- 
trationi in Lbc Test Cr, 8va,p yj. ei* 

SiRd^ /JV With 17 Plates 

^i 3 15 Tllujitiatinni tn the Teatt, by Brvan 
K ooa, A. D. McCofcJili-i;* and frenn 
ham NaEme, bv R. B. 

irODOE, tlvO,., 

Proctor {Richaild a,), 

ffoirRS. 

* ^liat F«iaym m Sdentijk iSuljiExtfl. j 
TDlA Cf. Svo,p 54^ each, 

fVArsJiTAOeSttvom. Fami- 

hiiT Em^B Of! ScieniLRc Subjccu* Crown 
fivo.pil. eidL 

yr i^A vs JJitSc/Rjvrh^ Crowti 

Sva, jj. 6rf, 

JV^ATURS Srifm^s, By K, A. Pxoc- 

hJr niiLKiM a... - ^ ~ ~ ~ ~~ 


TOR, OlLlST ALLRIT, n, 

FcaTBfc and E, Cloud. 
Jr. fiif. 


Wilsut;, T, 
Crown 8vo., 


MAFi'ses Ofxk oor Hraos. With 

lUuatiaEkins. Cr^ Svu,^ 21. 

^^Ith 73 liiiistmUons. Cr. 8m, zt, M. 

OJ^ THS D£EP. With J 17 
lHustratkna. Cr, Sto.., a*, e^f, ^ 


^ EfS i*RK J^KAUmes. By R X Froc- 

A.WjLnCFlf, T. FostBP 
A. Ch RAJfVAJUj, Cr, Rvo., 34. 6 d, 


*Lr * Pr^fcior*^ thiA^r ioaJij tw 

tjf Siimti^c iP'ctJ'ijr, 

Stanley* A I^Ajtf/EfAR ^/stoev of 

B.D., Inimtiiy 

Wkb iAd 

Cr. Sm, 3j, &rf. 
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Popular Soience (Natural Histoi'j, &u.)— continued. 


Wood (R£v. J. G.), 

ItoJiES mTHOUTilAA-mi A Deacrip- 
tiwi oftliE Habitatiana of Animals, dassed 

acCQfdifig lo the Ptmciplc at C^aHtnic- 
Klan. Wth I40 lElDEtiatJoiUv Evo.f. 
net, 

/,YS£CTS AT /fOME : A PopuUr Ac¬ 
count at Iheir Structwft, 

HflbiLa an 4 Tr%n»rorni;ttions. Witls 700 
tUuatmtioni^ Sm, ji, net. 

Injects Abhoa 31 a Popular Account 
of Foreign Tn^ct«> tlreir Structure, Hahii* 
ftitd TrsnKfiwmatlcna. Wth 6ocj lUuMra- 
Uonf^ Svo., jj. nau 

. AjiTii'ffALS: a Description of 

every Lhin^ Creature rrientiDn:^ in Ihe 
Scripium. With Illu&tiUit[nTi&. 3 vo., 
ya. netr 

J^Et^srrEij. With 33 
I[luseratidTi&. Ci. Svo., -^tr 6frr 

Out ot Doces; a SclectioD of 

OriginjiJ Arttqlcai nn PraeSe^ Naittrai 
Hifitnry. Wieii ii lUcutr^ticinEr Cr^^Svn., 
iid^ 


Wood (Rev*. J. G.)— 

ST^AMQ£l}\rEAi.iJvCs: a Description 
at thu H^bilAtions ot AniuLaiB, abridj^ed 
from -J-lomei without IIwidB'. With 60 
iUuEtfulion.^ Ct. flvo., 3 J. 6 d. 

B/E 3 £iee ot rr/E With 32 

nCuf^trat^B. Ci. tiva t 

tf^OA 3 EEFl/L J^ESTS- Wi th IlluS- 

tratioiv^ Cr. -bvo., js. ChT. 

I/ 03 fES: T/fE GeCU^ 3 . With 

2S TEIustrationj. Cr. Svo., jj. 6^^ 

iyiL 3 AaVimaze of TffE Bible^ With 
2^ niustLatidniB. Cr. 31. 

Domestic Adtimaes of TffE BfELE, 
Wilh. 13 lUusEratiansL Cr, fivo,^ 3 J. 5df. 

Tf/E Beam:/! Buil 3 ees, With 28 

lEiistfatjont Ct, gva^, 2J, Ctfa 

Social IfAE/TA T/oj^AA^BAEAsme 

Ussrs, With iS IlluatrahonB. CitJ-wn 
Svq., 2J. 


Works of Refers noe. 


Gwilt-— y/jV BlA’CyVLOT.,E 3 lA OF Ae- 
cfirrsCTOffE. By Joseph Gmi-T, F.S,i^ 
Itluatratcd with more ihiri Jiom Fngrev- 
ifigB OD W^oDd. Revised I1&R8), with Al¬ 
ter AtioriB and CcnEiderablc AdditEoiiA hy 
Wtaitt PAPWukTit. 3 va,i £2 I2S. 

Long^inans* Gazettees of tme 
iVoJlLl?. Edited by GltdHUB G. Cms- 
KDliK, M.A.^ [mp. 8vo. , ^^2 2 i, dnib. 

£2 l£¥r hair-marotieo. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

BfOGEATBICAL TeE^^SLTXV. With 
Bopplcmcnt brought down to lB%, By 
Rev. James Wooof fcp. Hvo., frs. 

TJlJLAevK^• OF G^ooJfArny, Physipi], 

]-liBt47ric2l< Deaimptiv^, and Pohticjil 
Vpith 7 Mapa ^nd to Platen Fcp^ Hva^Gi. 

Tue Treasuft of Bible A^c^ir- 
f.anr.N. By the Rev. J. AVHE, M-A. With 
J Mips, rJ PlatcEn and 3S>o ’Woodcuts, 
Fcp. Kvo*k dJ. 

T^EaSOFV of KyOWLEITCE AJII 3 Lib^ 

XAET OF EAFSREBCB. Fcp. fivo., &S. 

HiSTOFtCAL Trsasvsy. Fcp.8vo,,6i. 


Matmder {Samuel)— mnilnutd. 

^iENTIFlC AifD IjTKRARy TrEA^ 
SilFtt^ Fcp. £V0.^ 6t. 

The Tbeasufy of Botany. Edi led 

Lisidley, F.R_P,, and T. MonaaE, 
F.L.Si W^tth 174 W'oodcuts and jo Steel 
FlftteAi 3 vds. Fop. 3 vq., lai. 


Rog ' Ct - — £ J ^ Khuush 

IYords aF 3 Phrases, ClasELhed and Ar¬ 
ranged Eo as to Fodlluitc thu E^rpresBJon ai 
IdeoB and aBidlit En Lii&ary CompO«EtEaHi 
By PtxEU Map.h Rooet, M.D,^ F.R,S. 
Recomposed thrOUgtlOUt, enlarged and im- 
pro^Td, parity from the AuLhcif'^ Ncl6es^ and 
with a hid Indes, by the Author's Son^ 
Jo3[j< Lewie Roget^ tlrofwn ton 


Tables forgiving 

iaJarmation f« a^cerUtning the value qI 
Lifehold^ Leasehold, and Churuh Property, 
the Public FundflT etc^ By ChakL^q ,M. 
WtLLicH. Edited by tl. Be^ce Jojr&a. 
Crown 8vn.T ICI# 6d, 
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Children' 

Crake (Rev. A. D.)* 

£Dm' TME Ki/Ji; or, The Kirst | 
Ctmnicle of if^^iCcndunc, Cr. Jivo., U. iMr , 
TNE Uaj^e ; OT, The Second 
Chiunkl^of^cendlKrtc. Cr, ij, 

TffE jP/j vf4 /fE/fis: be ini: the Thi rd 

and Last Ckranide tif ^ptcttidunc. Cf- 

tlvO., £ 1 , 

HgVeeue A Tiile 

of the ClilKLBtEr fin d the Fdfchl m the Da>^ 
Gf the BormiE^ Wari. Crown dviJn, 
JfE/AN J^rnt^Coi/^yT. A Story of 
WsJljn^Cord CostJe and Dme^kLer 
Abteyp Cr, 2 f. 6 rf. 

Lang: (Andslew),—Edited by, 

TifE Ki/Ey Booe* With 158 

inuEtjaELOns. Crawn ^vo_. Sit. 

Tff£ Bed BA^xy' jffovJA'-- With too 

lUupU'atiorifr, Crtjwn 6 j. 

Tffx Geee^ Ba Jxy Book-. With qq 

[]] usCrationn. CfGivti Svg., 

The ykLjrow Ba/ev Boi>A\ With 

to4 nitisEratianK. CfGWn Svn., &tr 

The /'/he K-ifEv Bgoe. With Sy 

IllUKttatlmiH. Craun Svn^ 

Tf/x Bi (/£ BoETxy Bo0e. With j □□ 

lUiuitrationih CrGvm ^vn^ Bj. 

The Be UK ToETxy Booa\ School 

Edition^ without UJuitraHcfflii^ Fc^. blvo., 

2 i. td. 

The True Stoev BrJ\^k\ With 66 

IHUf^trAtiGnc. Crprwm fivo., 61. 

The Bed Teue STosrBai>E. W^ith 

Eoa JJIuEtfaLlorLfi, CrnvkH Bvn., &i. 

The Ah/mae Stoev Booe, With 

e? IHustratianB. Crown Kvo-p Bj. 

M olesworth — S/l i thoee:^. By 

Mrs. AIoLE&wriRTll. With 4 lllufiliatiGnB. 
Cr. av^Q.,. 54 . 


s Books. 

Meade (L, T.). 

I>Ai/Dy^s Boy. W ith 8 Ill uatr^t ion 

Crdwn £vd., Ji. bd^ 

I^ES AEI^ THE I}l/Uf£SS. With 7 

ItluattftUonv CrGwn Kvor^ jj, bd. 

The Beeeeeoeh Teite^ With 7 

lllustrationE. Crown 3.^. 

The IfoESE of Suepee^es, VVith 6 

JIluEtrationE. Crnivn ti%'Or 

Praeg'er,— AifrEHruxEE ue the 

7 HEKE HoLO ffAMESi BE€ 7 'jQE^ BOEOEfA 
A<VO AuSAA'OEEr A Scoty In FicturcE. By 
S. HoHAKCssn FukEQlLW. with 24 Coioured 
Platen and ^4 OuiCine PiGturca, Oblong 
4 to,, 3J. fiJ. 

Stevenson* “vi Ch/ede GAEnKHOf 
VEKSE^r By RoMUHT LoutK ^TAVlLtAmaK. 
Fcp. flvo,, if. 

Sullivan. “ //eee T//e}’ Aee ! More 

Storied Writton and Blustniled by Jas. F. 
Sullivan. Crown Bj. 

Upton CFlorekce K* and BerthaJu 
The Aouehtuxee or Tiyo Duith 
Dolls and .r With 31 

Coloured Plates and numcroiit IlLuKtra- 
tinnK In the Text. Oblong ^tO-t 

The GoEiriU^cc 's B/cyrEE Clue. 

W'ith 31 Coloyml PlatcE and numcroliE 
Bluatfni.ien’fl In the Text. Oblong 410., 

&j. 

The VsiiE-MEf/s Bevehee. With 

j[ Coloured Plates and numcroun I Lius- 
trations In the !t'cxt. Oblong 410.^ Bj. 

Wordsworth.— Sno}v Gaxdf-n, 

AND OTHEk FaIXF TaLRS CHiLDXXN. 
Bv F,Li^,i,piETFi WokDflWoaTM. W^ith to 
IlluflUratioiifc by Trev^^uX liADooH. Crown 
Svar 34 . 


Longmans’ Series 

PrlcE aj, 

Atel/ee (The) I>h Zrs/ or, an Art 

Student in the RcEgn ol TeirtsrH 
Bv THE EAUa AliTWO-E. 
MADEMOf!/EL£E±\/OEJ.^ia. ; THaT CHUrP. 

TaJeof Modern Rome. | a Cloud. 

/RT the OfJTEN 77 SfS ; a HELiTXk's yEXTUES 
Tale of the FciaAnt 'i^S EfPfilXX OF 
y/mr in OcinMLfpy, 

A VoUNfLSE l^/STEEr A CH/LD 0 F THE 

- Eevolution- 

A THEXSTONE Pxjoxr^ By L. K. 

CotivK. 

TV/E ^TOEV of a SPdiNG J/OEAVNG, 
etc. By Mr. Mei-^nwoaTK. Ilhnttralcd. 
The Taeace /h the Gae/jeh. By 
Mra. Mot^vroHTH. Illustrated. 
Ne/chbohes. By Mra. Molf-swort h. 


of Books for Girls. 

bd. *-n r h 

The Thied Af/ss .Sr. Que/vt/zv. By 
Mrs. ^loLl 4 tWoatH. 

^Epy Voi/Hui AND Quite Another 

Stoet^ Two Storida, Ey Jjean TFioiir,aw. 

Can th/sbeAiwe? By Louisa Park, 

Jle/t// Desajhoee. By the Author of 
' Miss Molly 1 . 

S/DNEy^ B^^ Makgaeet Delandp 

An Aeeanced Maexiace. By 

DnaoTTtEA Ofearp. 

Zast iVnxDs TO G/E/.J oh L/fe at 
School and aftae School. By Makia 

GXEVr - 

SrxAy Tm^uoHTS foe Giels. By 

Lucy N. M. SauLsaVp iCrno.^ ij. bd. neL 
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The Silver Library. 

CwowTf &yo. 3J, kach Vm,VKE, 


AriHid’i ceir EdwiDj g«iii biieI Lmn^w. 

71 fLtLLMTnjlriiis. 3f. 6 kl. 

K&gjBhot'A iWh| fkf. 

Baj€ii&ra iWj EuDomLe B^udLiii. 6^. 

IW+; r if^riirrfltudiu. With I^jrtrait. 

3 vcib^, :v- cJich- 

4 hip S. W.> Bl^t Yem la djlon. 
With 6 IlttiaLnuioFis, 6iC 
EflJiftr'i (Sir Bu W,> flifli m.n .4 HflUDA lu dylon. 
^Vlth 6 flLiidkir!!] 

B«H]]f-afl 4 ild'i [Ru't. Br\ Cnrlgu KyLtai ef |lti 
llldilli k$M. 3T. W. 

Bpflnj.^GoiiJd'B (^¥. Bli) PrLdfa ud lhi¥AId|i«^ 
m*n t af BflS Lfleui S«] [«r. g voJs. 31. cu^b . 
Dvtkir'ii A.I □& 2 Luj: ur, kcman Scencfi in itke: 

Time trf Aui^TUi. With aft Ilhis. 3J. 
B*$kqp”j (^Wi J..1 canrielAij nr, IIJustmtiiQaft £>1 
ihe IVjvDilr Life of Ihr Aacisal Gracki. 
WJi h 36 lllustr^tkQUei^ 3^., i? 4 . 

SiMVi { 4 ^ Til Ttafl ftdinbd CfUM Qf Kubann- 
t&Dd. VVlib 1T7 lUiuiTatiuiii 3s. 6J. 
BTmubjf'i I Liu 3 y> k Vnya^e In thn ^ Bunlwuii 
WiL]i J llEistratkaELS. 

Clfldd'i i^gnr of Cmtliini a. Plain A-wgaint | 

of Evukminw, Witi 77 lilustr^icm^, 31,6rf. 1 
dayb^APe W. J.> nnd UnwAi^ti^i (Tirr ! 

Bav. J. H.> Mft And EpLitlu bf BU PkuJ. 
Willi 4^1 lllTi^tTfUions:. v- 

<L) All r a J^^ovel. 34. 

HaylA^i (A. dnnny Mtenb CIatIu. A TjaKof 
ManEaoLiifii's f<ebdlLan, Wlih la [Uiull 3j,64f, 
Dnyla't I L diujci 1 Tb« dptnln fif tht PeluiKp. 

Bad Bthflf Tn|i^. 3^. 6a 
Dayle'A jA. Cemutl Thm RihiiHii 2\ TiiJe pf 
the HuysntatfLM, W'ilha^ niDJtraliofss. jati?. 
Onylfi'a (B. dEULa) Th* Btark Hnnro Lstten. 
3;. iy, 

Fnadil (J. A.>TM HlAidpy EnJInad, rrmn 

the Fall of Wi4acy ed the of lie 

SpiUlMl A nni!H‘ln ^r. ^ «>flciL. 

FraudA^i (J. A.) ThA En^lib |h jvaili 

I or. &/. 

|J, A.] Tlia QlyaircjB of CUMbiflnt vf 
ArAdalid 3J. 

FrvDd«>i IJI. A. I Thfl SpuLtib HtciP]^ aF tli« 
Aj'mpdmr sintl o 4 heT I'lsEavE. 

Pmudfe'a (J. AO Short ACndiev oa Drui Skill- 
JbctE, 4 yel;^, y. fiif. ebcIl 
F paudfe'i (Jh A^} dcAap, vr En.$fnBd uid Utv 
CalnaLei. Whh 9 IlluitratiofM. 3/. firf. 
Frfluda’i (J. A*) Tbe Coubvll of TraEt. y. 6ii. 
ppnudA^H M- A4 Tftoraiiki CsTtyl# i n IJistotj nf 

hlc f .ifia. 

1795-1833^ a 71. 

ia 3 i-j 33 t. i: VtJils. Jj. 

FroudA^i (J. A 4 Cjkulf t a. y. fitf. 

jyrfiudfi'i U- JUl ^liB rvn 1 jIiJb£b of Punboj : an 
Iri^ Ramanev of ihe 1 CtaaiTjjy. 
aiBiB'i iUav. RO Lth ef the Puka of 

WBlIiiudien. With E^rtraiL y. 6 if, 

AreylilB^^B (C, C. f.l JoozulbJ of ihi Nql^as of 

MlaA PeordB 1 Y^ MlaA WlllJAm And 

^UMn VktarlH. 3 vdIs.^ y. ful, e^eh, 
Haj^^rd^i |H. Rr} Sha: A fJJstoi^ of AdventtiTO, 
With _p IllBitmhciaf. y. 

KBAd^rd.'! rlL R.> AUna ^DAt^maJa^ With 
ao [UastrBtioa& y 6 d. 


(Hi R4 ColoBfli gaarllelu V^C. t n 
r.^lt ii\ L rmatry LiJh. Wlih Franlrtpieea 
nnd Vptsnrtie. y. firf. 
aaiABrd i (H, RO ClHpatra. With 39 I 11 uq.tni- 
[JabE. 1^- ^■ 

HiAfapd^ (H. R.) Rpk Diidhiftrak Wiih 31 

lUUi^lrLilimiM. ;.qT 6if, 

(Hx HO a*j 4 pfw, Wiih Frontispi^w 
and VtjjiwtEt y. 6^ 

Rndiard^i (H. H 4 ilLu'K Wih, With 34 flhu- 

iTBtianfi*. y. 

HaAdard (H. R,) Hujt of «» World, With 

15 IttiretniEionfi. _p. iW, 

Hazard'BIH, B. 1 Ha'niuunLa'B DauAbtir. Wlih 

llliutmlkinf. y 6,1. 

HMAAaN'B Of. RO Thn Wlteb^i HvbjI. WLtb 
Jd nivfftratlona. y. 6J. 

<H. R 4 Hr. ■BUfin-a Will. Witb 

16 Ilia^lTatLnn^. 3J. lU. 

. H. RO Rada the. Lll;. Wiih aj 

I]]*L^iriiiK3n.i.. 

HHAABni'»(H.KOllawn. VV^kEh tAlllctsbi. jxfiii 

UaiAArd'i itL Tha FqoffiB of thB MliL Wrth 

16 Illustruiioax. 

HaAianl^i (HL Juan Haita With » UlLii^ 
Insriooi. jj. 6d. 

RM^Aard (If. R.i aad Lang^i iA.> Tht World^B 
OiUlpB, With 37 Jltuiiraiiadtis 3;. firf. 
Hartn'A (Rnt) la thi Car^ELtnai Woodi and 
iiEhBP StnriBa y. 6J. 

BBlfuiiditLie''i (Kfirmann too! PapkUap dotoni 
ns BeLfiD tlllb SubjsiiU. Wltb tifi J ILmtnU inikc. 
a toIs. y. tJ. imeh. 

HoTBunfi ( E. W.J Thn R ki bldde □ DuaLt. y 6^ 
Bnvltl‘a (W.) VlilU to Rinaarkahla plaaaa 
With Sa IfEusuuEinn!!- ji. 3 ^. 

Ja(TaFl«i^ ^R.) The klatj gf Kj Hearts My 
AuEobfogmphv. WiiJi JVirtraiL y. &/. 
Jnlhrlu' (R.li hald and KodiAFow. Wlih 
l’'ortriuE 31. 

Jlffqptgi'(B.)RBd E^BBP. ^^tll I7 IlluSiB. ^f. 6 d. 
JgffeHei* irLi Ufood RaA^os a Pabte. With 
Fftmtsspkxefljnd ^n^^neile by hi. V. & y, fid. 
Jafferiu (R,| The Toilan af th* Plnld. Wilh 
Fortrail fmfin ibc Bosi in SaJLstiunrC^ihHlriil. 
y 6J. 

Kaya |Blp l.j and ■allflHn^i ICaloaBl^ Hiatotr 
nf the Indtaa Mutiny of JSBT-H. 6 
^r. fid. caeb- 

ABjAhfB lE. F.J Tha CeuEw of tha ^llut&'i 
the Z^amitLyi of a. Srci-reh for Treasure can 
the Desert IsLud of TnnidaiL With 2 
Mb ps and aq lllusimhorm. ^jr, 6d. 

RnS^Pi ^ Et F. t Whira TJaraft Enapl rai Maat: a. 
S'lirmtlvc of Recent Travel m Kashmir. 
Wfsfirm Tibet, ISalttstaii, Gil^iu Wuh a Map 
iBd 3-1 Ulu^mtEOfkSx y. ‘ 

RniAhra |K. F+i Tfiq ' FaLooEi * en the BaEtlgt a 
Cebisriiijf Voyage frmn HainnsePittLiih to 
Copfahajqeii m n Threc-Trm Yatbi. With 
Mip and ik niuiinnicms. 3/. 6 d, 

KdBtlln''e 'J.|> Lift af LhUinr, With fia Rluairn.- 
dons and 4 Foesifnila of y. rik/. 

LanCBlAOABAlJniSfeatama Wilhao UJustm. 
tkms, 3J. 6 ^. 

LiukA'k fAr|i CutoEO aDd MyLfi • Studies of Early 
and BelieT- 31, fid. 
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lAIl|'l(L)C«kl 4 UIAUdGl^]llR 10 n-B 4 BH. 6(4 

LuCi TUI Haali at flh : a Slavj <4 litf 
DavB oi Joan trf Art, With 13 IHiHli y. iW, 
U«i SJ. L,^ Mid cmLUfbufik'i iW. J.) C. 
lirr, A Aambl* in Itlih fialonblM WLih 
Maps ajiiJ 75 I IlitttrmtioM. 3J. 6 d. 
Jmaiiiaj 'i iLordl Fuaji uid Lrjm nf AnblMl 
■MJKd'i CB. D,} KTdiUpiiLi i^r Buika^ 31.61^. 
ftainfi, clc. Whh FnntilJL 4 lEEustRit^oPp 

to lie ■ Lays31 .64 

■AThtit'a d«) llEiafrlpa. TisnsJcitcil 

a Toli 75; 

MaziIubaii'i EJi Uf) Hpitifrin nf tkr Uftafy 
HmiaJiDch; 3/. 61^. 

tf]4Tl¥iJ*'i (Omui) HliB^rr at th* Aaiaani 
landfir thm Empkrai B voJa, 3J- 6^^ eadL 
JliiiTkiiiMi'i (H. A| FlgWMia 1 A TaJ* oF the 
iDcfian Muliny. 3>=. £h 4 
mu^t £J. fi,) PbIIUcaI VHdginf. 3^, 6 d, 

HUl^t (J. lyitara gf Ladlt^ pr 

Mllnar'i ( 4 «b 0 GaantiT PlaMumi I ihe Chroni¬ 
cle oT a Year chicfiy in. r Cisnlen. 31, iif. 
luua'B ff.} Tba Fln 4 CiMit«lni Of Ot wh I mi d. 

With £43 UliistratlocLS and a VE^p. 3L 64 
ntiiUppi-WftUay'B (C.) Ihapl A of the 

Lone Mountain With 13 1 lluimiSlnJis. y-H 
tnuCor'i tA. I.) The Drhi ilrgqBd Db. 31- 61I. 
^aator'i <i. lo Tha Bxpmim Bf ilBavpii. 
5#. 6rf. 

Pracbor'a (It. Ai} Lldhl Ivf LaliurB 

Haoji, Mm 3/. 4 ^. 

PnKtar'i (Ri A,]i Tbfl W-WDr p. 64 
FriKtar'i j H. A^> Othir Woifldi than Dura- v AJ- 
Practer'i A#) Odf Pliupa Inanltiui 

m Scficv of E-swpi con(114*ting olct Litlbe 
Alxjdc ED Spcrt anrl Titr\A vfiih tha Iptfifuli^ 
nrtrund ni. 31. 64 

Precter'i (»»AO (Hhw Runt liiaii Ocfi. 31, fiiJ, 


PmCBt”! iJL AO itahCh Wnri mud* Smoomn 
35. 64 

Firoetev't {R, A-) fluauit Vay* 1b 
3f. 64 

{>¥«4tdrB iSL A.) mphi and Varralfl at Aa- 

tHEinDi j. 3f. dj. 

Practai'm I B- L) Inter* Riadlaa. 64 

FrwBbDF'i [S. A.) liAkitira Beadlnfi. By ft. A. 
PROCTQI4 BPtTAHP CMJhU. AKJ>Raw 
WiLSon, Thomas Fortes, and A. C. 
RANITAAD. WKh tUuWfflCKHii p, 64 
BJiBSUBiya'i Thn Ja«ai of Yht* •QnlBii. 

Wiih IS UlmlTRhOn^ p. 64 
KaataLLl'i UVaHa F.)i ^ Rhadn cf hnniAr p. 6d. 
6flilthfE{BL SBflv*r£h]i Cnrthnrf* and Oie Caetlur 
^ELlanL With Map^, PIkDBj ct& 31- 64 

(ftlihap) f nnJUar HfBiarj gt RIrdj. 
Wnh 16a niiutfalfoau. jj. 6^. 

6$e¥4nBaD'i (ft. L.^ Tha AtnndB Cut at DVh 
jAkyU ud Ur. Elydck vitb Other Fahln. 
P- 

ftte¥KBiflia (B. L^} Mid Otbgqrag^t 
Wranl Bai- jr. 64 . 

BteYanBDn iFotnli T-aalt) niid BtB¥aBP*P'a 
• Fajibt laa di OriRl KOi* Maw Arnblu 
■l^hu.— The UynalTiElBr. Jt 6/. 

Wayniu'^t (flunlty J.) The UeaH Ct tha 
WPirt it Roniquai 3f.6J, 

WOwl't lll*¥. 04 Fatland ftavliltBl. Whh 
33 ILlwatnumriJ, jr- 64 . 

Wgad'i (Ri¥+ Jf G-) Bieaega Dvalklodi. With 
6 ^ ILliistTREioni, p. 64 . 

Wacd^i (Bar. J. 0.) Qul dt 1hi4n. With It 
[EnstratiEini. 31. 64 


Cookery, Domestio Management, &o 


ActOti. — CooAf^Jir- By j 

Eliza Actppc. With 150 Woodcuta. Fcp. 
Svo,, 41. M- 

Buckton, — Co^/FORT AA^D ClEAXLI- 

SSSS : The SftrVflJit and Qneiiion. 

By lilr?!, CATHE.RTM1 M. apciTos^ ]Mt 
Mcitibirt of tlw Leedn. ^bool lioanl Widi 
14 lIluiiErathHU^ Crown hvo,t zi. 

Bull (THOMASt MhD,). 

J^IIfTS TQ MOTIIFFS^ CPJF TifS AfAJV^ 
auMMRA t of tjijur JJmal rir durixs tfim 1 
FgRtOD OF pRKOXAAlCr. PCp.llvDi., 11. 64 . 
Tff£^ AfAT£RJkAL MA^A€£M£Iirr OF 
CmLBKSX 4 fA*lt 77 if AXB I^HitAAE- 
Fep, RvOh, U- fid- 

De Sails (Mr&.J, 

Ca^ms AJifp Co,yF£criaA:s J aa 
Mods. Fepr Svol, h. 64- 
Doaa 1 A Manual for Amateura. 

Fcp. flvO,F ti. 64 . 

Drkssfp Gams 4 VF 7 J J la 

MqDS Fe^i. Rvo.p ir. 6d. 


De Sails (Mrs.).— 

I?S£SS£D yEi^ETABLSS 4 LA AfODK^ 
Fcp. Svti.p ij 64. 

Hris'ksX la Mti^Sr Fcp.Svo.tiJ.^. 

£x'ts££s a lA MlW£, Fep- Bva^, 

ti. 64 . 

I’^LuJSAL Decora Tiojvx^ Fcp. Svo.t 

II , 64 . 

GASjjsmxi^ Ji LA AfiWE. Fep- Svt^ 
Fart L.^ Vegetables, Ti. &4. Part II., 
Frnits,. tJ. 64, 

Natiojfal FrAJfL^s a la MaiFE. Fcp. 
gvo,, lu fid, 

AV£tF-LAIL Fcp. 8vp^^ IS. 6iff+ 

Orsr£SJ^ Ji LA Afoo£. Fcp, Svoup 

ir. 64 . 

A^yo DaSTS}^ % LA 
Pep. BvD.p ti. 64. 

SAmi/F/£S J LA Mode. Fcp. SvOfp 

IJ. &d. 

SqI/FS AJWJ Da£SSE 1 ^ FiSJi -3 LA 
Mobm. Fcp. 8wo^ IJ- 64 - 
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De Salis [Mws-)~-continuid- 

St^^££TS AXi2 Sl-PP^^ DfSHES 3 
Fcp. &V0„ IJ. w. 

TEJifrThSU POX SMALL J^- 

Fcp. avD.^ Hr firf. 

mrfo^' FOX 
E t’SFV Mouss^old, CjoWO Hto. , H, Ort. 
Lear.— ;W^/GA«^ CooKxxy, By H. L. 

SmuEv Lsar^ ifimOr. ii. 

Pqo}^, — Ct}o*L-£Jty mu rfr^ -Diae^t/c, 
fly w. U. a«il Mrs. Poole. Wiih Pre&M 
try Dr. Paw- Ftp, Svo., 21. 


.fd. 


Walker !,J A>fE H.). 

J Boo^r Efe^v iVaMAJ< 9 ^. 

Part I., The ManageniEnt ot Chilafcn 
in Health arid nut of Health. Citywii 

livo,, JH. erf, * , ^ j. . ^ 

Part U. WririliSii in Health and «l ol 
HealUi. Crown ^vo., H, 

A fox Mothefs ^ 

being Simple Hinti ta WqiMri ^ 
Managi^miit of their Health dunne 
Pregimnty and CoeiElncjnents lagcthcf 
with plain DhectidPri* ai to the Cftrn 01 
InfariEB., Crown 8vo.t aJ, erf^ 


Miseellaneous and Critical Works. 


AUinRham.— VAxrsr/ss lv Pxoss, i 

Bv William ALLirtQM aM, 3 voli- Cr, avo.i 
i 9 j. {VcIb, I and i-, Rambles, bj'FATRtCluri | 
WALlfEt, Voh 3, InBh Skqtdie^ etc.) 
Annstrong, vs AiYDSicEmfES- 

By EOHOSiD J, AmHSTRoSO, Fep, Evo., gj, 

Rairehot,— Studies- ti)’ 

Wai^ter Bag^hota WthPoTtWlL jv^ 
CftiwTi hvo,, 

BarinRT’Gould,— Ci^fious Mi-rjis of 
T iis MWDLS A By Rev, S, Barimq- 

QOULB* Crown 8 ^ 0 ^ J*- W, 

Ravnes — SifAE’EsrMAFE Studies, 

wd ott« Ebeav*. By 
SrEKCEi: Bavkks. LL.B., LL.D. * 

Biographkid PreJarr by PtofeMor Ltms 

CAMl^EEt^L. Crown bvrt.,Ji, 

eSdCAK. h,)(‘Ak1h.b.'). ' 

Airruvv IfoLTDAys ofi- a C^}u^r^/ly\ 
PASSOX. Crown 31. 6 d. 
COMMOyPDACF I^HILOSOP^EFn Cr, 
3 tfo,^ 34. erf- _ 

CFITICAA ESSAI^ of a CaUFTEy 

F^SQS- Crowe Sv[>., erf- 

East Coast I>a vs aaVD MbaMofies- 

Cfown svo,, jtr erf- ir J 

Ei^DSCAPES, CliUFCHF^i JiOSA- 

LfTiEs- Crown fivo-, 3Vr erf. 

IxisexE t.v nm-x. Crown 

J^ssoxA OF AfiPoLE Age- Crown 

O^Jx ItrTJ-E Life. "Two SicriEs. 

Crown a™., y- ^ 

Ovs £f03fSLy CastEPr: axd iXA- 

GSDY- Crown Bto,> 31 . 6 rf* 

JIECFEA Tjoins OF A CoUIITF 

Thre« Setica. Crown 8vO,^ 6rf. each. 


Brookings and Ringwalt^ Efiefs 

^aVd Defats CuERsyr, 

^coyoyr/C axd Soeial Topics- 
bv W. Dii Bom BnookJNflft^ A,D, of me 
tiarvard. Law School, and RalfM CtluTtA 
RjwdwaLT. A,B- -Aftsiiilant in ^fthc^ic in 
Columhin CniveisiEVr VojIl \^iih an 
Inltoducljon on ' Art of ^hA'te by 
Alaeht Bush^KLL HaIcT, Ph,D, of Har¬ 
vard UnivErfttty. With full Inde*. Crown 
HvO,, 6J- 

BuUer (Samuel), 

£FSU'jfOE\ Crowo Svckj 

TfiE Faie HArSA'. A Work in De- 

fence nf the MiracyloriB Element in onr 
Loiil’* MinSstry. tr. S^D-, 7^-< 5 J- 
LiFF AII3 Nabit- An Essay aittr ^ 
Compktef View of Evolulicin. Cr.8vo,, 

MvQLUTiQit, Old ai^d Cf* 

gvo,f roj, 6rf. 

4 lpS A-yn SANCTITAFIES of riEZh 

moiit A.tno C.iirroy Ticiyor ILu^tratrd, 

Pcitt 4t*.p IOJ+firf. 

LUCJC, OF C^iYmino^ as the 3fALy 

MEA^SS OP OSGAFfC lUODimCATIOlS I 
Cf, Evo,^ Jt. 6rf. 

E VoTO- An Account of the Sacro 

Mnnuor New Jcruattlcm atVarallo Btti*- 
CLrmvti 5 vo,. ror. *rf- 

Select foins ffoai H^fks, tvith Re- 
CMtka on Mr, &. J. RomaneB -Mcntol 
Ewiution in Animats/ and j PsaJm of 
Monticai, Crown &va,, yr, 6rf. 

lyE AUTf/OFESS OF TJfE ODYSSEn 
Ayp ff'ffES SUB fVFOTE. WIIO 
SUB ir-js. tub Cs3 Sub made of tnb 
/L/AD A VD fJOJV 7 ns PdBM CFEW U-VDEF 

%Tul^ 0 S. With tt lustrations. 
Bv0„ lOjr 6rf„ 
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Chari TIES htEGiSTER^ The AjVHHAL, 
Alkl? /^iiJEST; Ibtmg a CI±U»fritd 
of CharKiaR in qr swttilable in llic Meirn- 
poliR, togqihet with * I>fg»t of TrtfCJfmaEHjn 
rehp^Ct-Etig th^ LegaF, V-OilunUiyp and other 
Mtam (5f tJit Prtvcfttiurt and Relief of 
an 4 ihc Im|Fr<Jvement of the Cort- 
ditinri of iht Poor, and nn Elaborate [ndex, 
Wiih M rtitroduetion by C. S. Lotidp Sec¬ 
retary to the Counotl of rhe Lfiaiity Otgani- 
Mtioii Society, Lon lion , 41 " 

Dowell. — Thoughts anh Words. 

By STFa-KCJi J^WEUL. J Vols. CroWiTl 
hvo., 311 , fij, 

*t,* Tkii it a itf^£tinm of im jpimir ^nJ vfTif 

/ram ntifirMf ah J a. ri rtrfMf r4f afOinftiki* 

ti’’ Mmhjwiil. 

Dreyfus.— XicrtrjTfj Fr&hvh 

LrrEJLiTOEA. DeUvcrcd ui Melbourne hy 
Irma DiEVPU«. With Portrait of the 
Author. Large eidwo ilvn.^ 121 . 6 d+ 

Evans. - 7>f4: AsriiHirr Snws /.v- 

FLSME.VTS, fVEAJ'O.Vi .fA/j OJfA'.ljW^ATr OF 
Grjut Hjhtaih^ By Sir joHn Evaioi, 
K.C,B.p D.C.L., lLd., F.R.S., etc. 
Witli 537 llin^tialinns, MetBum Eva., jSr. 

Hamlifu -A TEsrr-Fiw/f of fne 

HfSTOEr OF AltCillTSCTVRF- By A D. F, 
Hami4k. A.M. WitL 2.-2q 
Crouti 9 yo., jj. 6 J. 

Haweis.— jl/t/'Jic ^Morals* By 

the Re^'. H. R. Wltli rottrail nf 

the Autbur, and nLnneronB, IfluBlratjon^, 
Facsimnefi^ and DLajj^ramo. Cr. Hvd.^ 71 . &f. 

Hime. — Stsay ^MtUTAici’ Pafehs. 
By Licnt-Colonel K. W. L. Hime (late 
Rayal AidJlefyJ, 74 . 

■CoNTF-FTTiv.— InJartn' Fire- Forrimtians;—On 
M-jitliitig 41 Rifle Matchei—"nic FrogreM of Field 
AttJllrrj—The fUcodnojlrriEig Dutie of CiwBJry. 

HulLab.— 7/m: Historv of AfoDERH 

\ID5IC; a CouTBC of LcctLLre:&_ By John 
Hl’I.I.AIN I. L.13. Hvo.p 81 . 

Jefferies (Richarh). 

Field aah IfRDOEEOir*' With Por¬ 
trait, Cidi'V'n iKvo., jj. 

The Stoxv qf 3fy Heart 1 my 
Autohingraphy. With Portrait and New 
PrcfBce by C- J. Lono max . Cr- Svn., 34 . firf. 
/^ED Heee. With 17 liliistmtiaiifi 

hy J. CiiaRLTO?< and tt. Tl'maliTi, Ctgwn 
flvqp, j4, W. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait fioni Lhe ESuaL in Sa,fi«bury 
Cnihedtalr Crown Si'o.^ ji. 6 d. 


Jefferies (Kicn.tkij> — caniititHd. 
Wood Magic : n Fable. With Fron- 
Ti 4 pi«Ce and Vii^nelte by E. V. B. Lrqwn 
Svo.H 34.6tf. 

THOrCNTS FROM THE WEITIHGE OF 
FiCffAMD ’^SFFEMTESr ScleCKd by IL S. 
Hooi-F- WatI SF- 1 ^ 0 , h 3 a. fief. 

JohnSOIL— FArEAYTEds ^IfAE- 
ifALz a TneatiM an the Law and Practice 
of L«Lt^ Pateni. By J. & J. H, Joiir^aoWp 
Patethi Agcnii, etc. 8vo.p lor. &f. 

Joyce.^^ — OEtGfH A HD HiETOFT 

OF Jmish Names of Plahes, By F. VV. 
JoiCR, T-lr-P. a ^'Oila. Crown SvD., 31. cacb. 

Lang (Andrew). 

The Maeihc of Feligidh- Bvq. 
Modern A/rTHOLOCF: si Reply to 
Profeasor Miqt Mullefr bvo., 5^. 
Letters to L>s^4o Authors* Fcp. 

Gvo., 2 j. 6^. net. 

Bme'S and Fooemen.. With 2 
Coloured PEttet and Xj llLosCrationa. 
Fcp- Svo-T W. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo.t ir. 6 tl. nct. 
Lettees on Liter. 4 'FUREr Fcp. 

9 var„ 'if. 6 d. net. 

Fssavs iH Little. With Portrait 
qf the Auihot. Crown Bvo., Aj. 6 i{. 

Code Lane an'o Common-Sense, 

Crown jj„ 6rf. 

Tf/i: Boon OF Hr EA.vs an'd Ghosts. 
Crown Kvo.t 6r, 

MacfarreD. — Lectures on Har¬ 
mony* By Sir Ctedage A. M^cFAMHEk.^ 

tZJ. 

Madden. — The Hiarv of Ma.^ter 

Glf^NCAt A S^udy of Shake- 
ineare and EliiFabetiian Snoct. By the 
Riyiht Hon. D. H. Maiiues^, VLcc-Chanecllor 
of Ufe U rtivcraity of Dublin. Sm.^ eSj, 

Max MdUer (The Right lion. F.). 
India : IVhat can it Teach Us ? 

Crov'o 8vo,p 5r, bdfi 

Ch/fr from a German WoREsHaF. 
VoL 1 . Rceent EjinRyn and AddrcttEeAr 

CroHi'n dvoL, 34, 

Vot. II. BiagrapbLeiil E^ftayiv Crown 

8vo.p 51. 

Vnl. III. EfisayE an LAn^oage a^td Lilcra- 
lUxe. Crown 9 vn., §4+ 

Vol, IV, EEsayi on MytholofEy and Folk 
I^qre- Crownn Svo., 51.. 
CoNTRJRUT/ilNS TO THE St tENCE OF 
AtmiaLOf^F. a vqU.. flvo-p 324:. 
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Milner, —Cor.vFicr PiiiASL'fiEs: the 
Chronicle af % Vear ctriefly Ln Ji Gordenr 
by GECmflF Qt^vm Svn., 3 F. 

Morris (Willia,m), 

C//AA^Gi^ Seven Lectuiea 

(3fUvereJ |>11 variaos OccasjQnL Poitt 
hvo., 4J1, fiif- 

I/t)P£S ^.v/^ FkA/ss Ajer. Five 

LiiCtiircs dclivcrtid in Rirmin^hafni Lon- 

d&nr in tl^7B-iSSi^ Crnyi^m Hvo., 

4 L ^d. 

Ay AT Ti/£ 

D/iTRIMCTTf^y QF P£IZ£S TO ^TL^BEJiTS 
OF T/iB S^j/ool 

OF Ae T cy aii-r FciffL^itJPn I 

zs. 6 tJf, nee. 

Orchard.— A Jsrj^^oyoMr of 
" Mfi Tffysi Paeao/^F LdjrBv Tjiomah 
N. OhcHAK-O. M-U.+ Mein ter of the 
AuticnomlCBil Assoc La lion. With ij 
l^retioiLB. flvKLf fii. net. 

Poore {GtoFGB Vivian}, M.D,, 

F.R.t:.P. 

EssAiS ON ^crJiAj :With 

13 niuMations. Clown Svo,, fij- 6d. 
Jl/A £^il^£L^JJ/G fiiJt/SE. With 36 
IIIluiratiDntr Cmwn 6vOr, Ji- 6rf- 

Proctor* — SrEEAVTif:: How to gel 

StTonR SJui tcep SMong^, with Cttaptcre on 
Rjowne and SwlmmLngfcFttt, A^c, and the 
WoiEt. iiy H. A- PhoCTOM, With g llluft- 
iraLiortS- troi*-n U- 

Richmond . —BoruooB : it for 

ConEinuity in Education. By Fknkb Rjch- 
CPDwn fivO-t ^■‘ 

Rossetti .— SffADOir OF Banter 

beinR an Essay toi^Ttf 4 # alndying MLmscE^ 
htB W'Otfld and hb PiSgrima^, By 
FeaSCKSca Roa^F.TTT. SVith Frontispiece 
by Dapste GaURTFL KbmSRTTI- Cinwn 
hvO., .341^ 6 dr 


SoloTyoft —MoifEKy 

Jus 1 .V.WAME If LA FA txtH- A bridged 
and Tranfilaicd an Behai for the Soci^ (<il 
Psychical Rcacfljch from ihe Ruesibji of 
VsfvoLPD SahoVEEvicK fioLovyuLr. By 
WAl^Tcn Leak^ LitLD- With AppendrCt*- 
Crown flvD., Oi. 

SoUlsby I Lu cy 11 M,). 

Steai- Titotvi/rs (Jw 

Smali iJ- 6tf- net. 

STRAi TJTOirc/iTSFVJct^/E/^* i6mo,, 

Ji, w, tltiL 

STFA r TlfOi'GJfTSFOF MotJ/EJ^S Ayi} 
7 }^'ACMEJlSr Fcp, Svo., Hr ftd. net. 
Stkat TiiOiG//r:i FOF Jyi A£/i}S. 
i6nio.n * 4 , ncL 

Southey.— T/jf CoKX£SPoypFyc£ of 

MoSBRJ S0£ TflA r irVT-ffC JffO/./-VlriJdJPLEJ* 
Ediledp with an Introdiltlinn, by EliWahp 
DtiwP^N, LL.ll. Hvo., 144 - 
Ste venB. — C^aV /wa Stou^age of Sn/fs 

A \0 T/fMiK CajkoJss^ With rnrotinalion ec- 
gording FrtighU, Charter-Pattieft, etc. By 
RnuEMT WfHT^ BteVEHS, Aesuciate-^^em- 
ber of ihe loaftitute of Naval Atchitccta. 
dvp., sri, 

Tiiraer and Sutherland. The Bf- 

VSLf^FMEyrOF AustEALJaN LlTRKAIV'iUjt^ 
Ev HexKV Gylek TcM?(fcl{ and Al.exANOEa 
BoTKEttLA^rp, With Portraitt (Pid Tllustra- 
fclnns. Crown Svo., 51. 

Warwick. — Bfogfess /.v !Fo.vej/^ 

EPULAtf^yLVTHE Bif/TfSN EitFJKS .* feeing 
the Report of Con frtertcea and a CiWIgress 
feeEd in connectiOj'i with the Bdueai-joiial 
&ectk]n^ %'ictDrian Era Exhibition- Edited 
by the Coirj^Tees of WAJtWTCBr Crown 
bvn., 6 j, 

I White-— ^ .V EyAMjyATwy or tjj£ 

VffAmF fyp . 4 j'Lf.“r.dcr Ai*AiysT HWifj- 
W^fSTH. Bv \V. Hai-e WMttk:> Editor of 
|he " Description o/ the Worditv^-orSh and 
Coleridge MBB- In the PosseSsPOn of Mr. 
T, Morto-n Lwgman '. 


Misoellancious Theological Works. 

• ' For Chumh o/ inglanii arnt CatHtytio IKorJi. we Mesbrs. Lo™M*sa * Co.'e 

* €^tato§H 6 B. 

Baifourr TiJF BlfO^^OAT/oys of Bird tl^.oiiF.RTj.— cojiifHnrfl. 

liRLfEF: bcinj? Notes IntroduclDii' 10 ihe 
Study of Theology. By (fee Right Hon- 
AMTIilTR J- BALFOOt^ M.P. Bto.^ lU. 

Bird {Rdbert). 


/£SUS, TUF CAErKyrrn or 
J\jAEARMtH^ Crown JJ, 

To feio bed also in Two PartSp price m, 04. 
tach^ 


A Ctff/,ii's EEueviV. Cr- Svo., u, 
Joseph, the Dpeamer. Crown 

5J. 


Part Ir GAi-TLEt ASP THB l.AJCE or 
GESJtRSAEET. 

Part II. JeauBALSM AND TWe Peb^. 
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Boyd (A. K. H,) (* AK-H. B.*). 

O^CAA'iDjrA 4 A z: : 

D'ibCjaurm, Crwrt Svt>.+ js. ficT, 

Counsel a.yd Comn&st wojt a 
Citv FUi^n. Cwvm Svwl, firf. 

SPN£>A2-JrTEXNi)ON:s /N TNePax/^N 
CNuscfi j JTcjjrr/j^ £Z,mwT/iT 
CVtt. tirawn Bwo., jx. &/_ 

jisPECTS ON €^NCIiANU£U 
Crown 31, 6d. 

ffAw4r£ir J5if6>ti(rrfj3f t;^ ^ Cw.vrxy 

NAlifSOX, "Thitc SeriEs^L Cfciwii Svo,, 
Ji, GJ. cacK, 

J}Ar Taoim/rr^^ Crown 

UvD., jj. ed". 

SEAsipE JfusLy^, Cr. 31, 6i/. 

' jVfifi-T’ TifE Dan ' tbraq^h the 
Christian Veax t bdet^ a Text ol Serkpiufe, 
on Orig^nat Mrtftition and 3 Shan 

SdcclJ4»] m VerBcfor E%-ci3'D&y. Cfcwn 

fivo., 43. Gf/^ 

Davidsoiv.— Tji£/sMf a® Grounded In 
Human Nbhitb^ RuioHcoljy find Cxidcally 
Haiidltjd, llEiiig the ibunett Lcctuftt 
lor xSya and iS^jj, detiveEsd at A.bciilwi, 
Dy WjLLUJi L. Dk\wso^, M-A-^ I t , p. 
tlvp.^ 15J, 

GlbsOtL — LA.\f£NNAfS* 
AND r/ifl L/JJUUh CATTfiJilJC HiWEmXT 
^ I^ttjuvcE. Dy the Hchi„ \\\ 

With PcultmiE. Hva^t 121, 6 d^ 

KaUscbCM. M,, Ph.D.). 

Biele Part L Pni- 

uh«C^ fit Balaam, gvo,^ loj. Pan 

IL Tlis Bonk at Jonah, itw, * J, 

CimMENTAJcr ON T/fN Ouf Testa - 

tiSNTz wth a N"ew 7'niiiAtiiiJDii. YaU L 
GenenliL Or ii4a|itc.d for the 

lj«aelid HEadcT. tit. VoL IT. CicodluA 

i^x. Of ulapted for the GenErnI ReBder. 
I3X. Vol, Hi. Le^tiou, Part 2. i5x^ 
Or adapted tw the GeneraJ Rader. Bx* 
VoL iVi LcvkOcirj:, Paxt tl, 1^3. Dx 
■de^jti^ lai the General Reader, hx. 

— T/i£ MaA^NG of BELfGWXM 

By AsciJitEw L■^HD. laj. 


' Mardneau (James)^ 


^Lfi/As OF TNooi^ifr ON Saceeo 
Sermofu., a voia, Cm^Ti hi-o>, 
jx. Ik/l ofcch. 

^A-/y£Ai 'OUFS ANTEX TJiE C/iFJSTLiN 
LfFE. Debcolitm!!, CriTwn |yo., jj, 6rf, 

Tne Seat of Autmoxitt in 

LmmN 3vr>., t^. 


^SArs, BxFfEi$’Si ANi> Addxxssxs. 
4 Vda. Crown Rttt.* jj, fiif, each. 

TTi l^rcfefiai tkaJ - Miinarin I. 

ni. Tlifloleeicm]; PhilWthfetl IV- Aoidmltf*! . 
adlffoLiA. 


IfoME Txa:^^xs^ \vith SExyjjUXs 
ibr Public WoTihlp. Crown Hvq^ 31. 


MuUer (F ). 

^WjS OxNi/N ANO GxaltTN OFBiJ^f- 
cmA\ Ml iIltLhiraled by the ReUcifiiix of 
rtidia. The Hibbeit l-mureM^ {tcJiwrEd 
ftl ibe ChapEcx Houh:, Wcstmjjiitcr 
Abbey, m iSjpiS. Ctwri Svo^, 71. firf. 

/NTX&ifVmoN rv tne Scienix of 
Neligionz PourLcctqre&debiia^ ftt the 
Rtf'll IriBtitutiOfi. CrDivfl W. 

J^^atoxai: BELjtjfOA\ The GilTord 

l-ee£ufei+ Eklivered bejoxe the Uni^ertity 
of Gbi^w in ]S8fi. Cro^'n Svo.< jx. 

The Gifford 
T..ectiirM, delivered befotc the Umvexsily 
ol Glui^oUi' in td^Q, CrowTi jx- 

ANTNXOPOL0f?iCAL ^ELIGiON The 
QiTTbfd LcctiirEiTdcTi^rHibiLfbre the Un|- 
vonity of GLaagow in xhgiT, Cr^ ^vOii, 51^ 

TNEosopi/y, ox Ts}^r/&Lck:icAL BE' 
jLAJ/oat. The Gifford (-eciuteMp dtlEvered 
before (be U nivotMity of in 1%-r. 

Crewu 5#k 

Tnxee Lectuxss on tne FxifJiNrA 
FN/^lDFliy, delivered al the Rcn'Ml 
lofethutlOTi ID Meich, 1^!^. Svo+, yx>' 


Romanies. —Thougnts on J^xirsziON 
By Geqmoe J. RoifAwiLe, LL.D,^ F.tLS. 

Ctaw^o Bvn., 41. 6^. 



MacDatiaJd (Georgr), 

Unsfoxen Sexjuins, Three S&nes^ 

CroMina Mrn., 31. caefa- 

T/ie cles of one /a}XII. 

Crown BvOh jj+ 


Vi7ekarijjida+-* Ktw.f pNiLoSotj/r: 

Yorkf WTnicf of 

VWBRANANDA. 
tbe liktEmii ^ 

g-M 

BvOp yj. fid- 
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